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CHAPTER  I. 

Miss  Juliet  Capulet  was  mistaken.  There  U  un¬ 
doubtedly  much  in  a  name.— Charcoal  Sketches. 

True  love  is  at  home  on  a  carpet, 

And  mightily  likes  his  ease. 

True  love  has  an  eye  for  a  dinner, 

And  Bturves  under  shady  trees. 

Let  me  usher  you,  without  ceremony,  dear  ladies, 
into  No.  20,  a  commodious  apartment  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  wayside  inn.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  pleas¬ 
antest  room  in  the  house,  and,  at  this  moment,  is 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  two  young  and  beauti¬ 
ful  girls.  There  are  huge  traveling  trunks  and  car¬ 
pet-bags,  yawning  wide-mouthed ;  for  the  ladies  are 
just  completing  the  fatiguing  process  of  packing. 
Thus  far  they  have  journeyed  in  company,  but  here 
their  paths  separate ;  and  as  they  have  been  room¬ 
mates  at  school  for  two  years,  you  can  imagine  there 
is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

“  Clara,”  said  the  younger,  a  bright-eyed  maiden 
“just  seventeen,”  “isn’t  it  time  to  dress?  The 
stage  leaves  in  an  hour,  1  heard  the  waiter  say. 
You  do  my  hair,  and  then  I’ll  braid  yours.  We 
shall  not  have  a  chance  to  play  waiting-maid  for 
each  other  very  soon  again.” 

“  True  ;  but  don’t  forget  your  promise,  that  I  am 
to  be  your  bridesmaid,”  was  the  reply. 

“  Nonsense,”  said  the  other — blushing,  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  young  girls  will  when  the  subject  is  thus 
brought  home  to  them;  “you  will  need  my  services 
first,  Cara.  You  are  older  than  I.” 

“  But  you  are  prettier  than  I,  EUn.” 

“You  flatterer!”  and  the  curls  Ella  had  gathered 
over  her  little  white  hands  were  suffered  to  fall 
caressingly  about  her  friend’s  face. 

“Besides,”  continued  Clara  Howard,  “you  are 
an  heiress ;  and  I” — her  red  lip  curled  scornfully — 
“I  am  dependent  upon  a  stepfather  for  the  very 
necessaries  of  existence.” 

“  How  can  you  say  1  dependent’  so  bitterly,  when 
you  know  how  kindly  he  speaks  of  you,  and  loves 
you,  I  am  sure  ?” 

“Yes,  I  know  he  loves  me;  but  his  own  large 
family  are  to  be  provided  for;  and  so,  you  see,  puss, 
I  lack  one  of  the  essential  qualifications  to  the  estate 
matrimonial.  What  were  you  telling  me  about  Mr. 
Huntington?  I  was  so  busy  then.” 

“Oh,  only  Frank  says  he  will  join  our  party  (I  can 
say  our  party  this  year)  at  the  Mountain  House; 
and,  you  know,  I  have  wanted  to  meet  him  so  long. 
I  wonder  if  he  will  like  me?”  she  added,  musingly. 


“He  is  certain  to  do  so,  if  he  once  sees  you 
And,  Ella,  I  declare,  you  are  half  in  love  with  him 
already.  Your  sister  evidently  thinks  him  perfec¬ 
tion.” 

“You  know  he  was  her  husband’s  friend  for 
years,  Cara;  and — I  wonder  how  he  looks,”  the 
young  girl  said,  abruptly.  “Strange,  Agues  has 
never  described  him  to  me.” 

“She  wishes  you  to  be  surprised.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  is  a  splendid  fellow.” 

“  Oh,  he  must  be.  Tall— yes,  I  am  sure  he  is  tall. 
I  never  could  endure  short  men.  Then,  he  has  jet 
black  whiskers  and  a  moustache.  And  his  hair 
must  wave;  not  curl,  but  wave  a  little  over  his 
brow.  He  must  have  a  beautiful  mouth,  too,  or  1 
am  sure  I  could  not  like  him.  Clara,  positively,  1 
never  could  marry  a  man  who  was  not  tall  and 
graceful,  with  dark  eyes  and  whiskers,  and  a  perfect 
mouth.  Yes,  and  an  aristocratic  name  he  must  have, 
too,  or  I  never  could  consent  to  change  my  own  for 
his.  *  Ella  Kirkland’  is  far  too  pretty  to  be  lost  in 
Smith,  or  Jones,  or  Thompson.  Let  me  think : 
Huntington — it’s  a  beautiful  name,  isn’t  it?” 

“  Yes,  Ella  Huntington  is  not  so  bad.  But  I  don’t 
care  a  fig  for  a  name,  so  a  man  is  wealthy.  I  believe 
I  would  marry  plain  John  Jones,  if  he  was  as  ugly 
as  poor  Jackson  with  his  red  hair  and  weak  eyes, 
provided  plain  John  Jones  had  five  thousand  a  year.” 

“  Oh,  Clara,  don’t  talk  in  that  way ;  I  know  you 
are  only  joking.  But  then - ” 

“  No,  I’m  not  joking,”  retorted  the  other,  firmly, 
almost  fiercely. 

Poor  girl!  she  is  not  the  only  woman  of  her  age 
who  considers  wealth  an  essential  to  domestic  hap¬ 
piness.  She  had  been  reared  with  luxurious  tastes 
and  habits;  but  the  wealth  that  supplied  the  one  and 
fostered  the  other,  had  not  been  her  own ;  and  the 
taunts  of  her  mother’s  step-children  had  only  created 
a  desire  for  a  fortune  under  her  own  control,  that 
she  might  outshine  those  who  were  her  superiors 
only  in  the  wealth  she  so  coveted.  But  Clara  How¬ 
ard  is  not  our  heroine,  beautiful  as  she  certainly  was, 
and  amiable  as  she  might  have  been  but  lor  this 
plague-spot  that  burned  upon  her  heart.  We  will 
bid  her  farewell,  as  did  her  late  schoolmate,  at  the 
door  of  the  splendid  equipage  long  waiting  for  the 
“little  heiress,”  a  sobriquet  Ella  had  borne  through 
her  residence  at  the  seminary  of  Madame  Simila. 

Clara  Howard’s  red  lip  curled  once  more,  as  a 
lumbering  stage-coach  soon  after  took  its  place.  It 
was  to  bear  her  to  the  next  large  town,  where  her 
stepfather  awaited  her. 

So  wc  turn  from  Clara’s  scheming  heart,  that 
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plans  only  how  it  may  fetter  itself  with  golden 
chains,  to  the  bounding  hopes  and  bright  anticipa¬ 
tions  Ella  Kirkland  is  now  pouring  into  the  ear  of 
Frank  Clinton,  the  husband  of  her  only  sister  Agnes. 
She  was  talking  of  Mr.  Huntington  as  they  rode 
along.  She  should  be  so  delighted  to  meet  him! 
Was  he  tall? 

“  Yes.” 

“  And  fine  looking  ?” 

Ella  was  bidden  to  prepare  for  a  disappointment. 

“  Then  he  is  ugly,  after  all !” 

No ;  her  brother  did  not  say  that ;  but  she  would 
not  meet  Mr.  Huntington,  at  least  this  season.  He 
had.  “unfortunately,  been  obliged - ” 

Ella  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  more.  “  It  was  too 
bad,  after  all  sister  had  written !”  It  was  strange 
how  soon  Ella  grew  weary  after  this,  though  scarcely 
one-third  of  their  way  was  passed.  She  did  not  tell 
Mr.  Clinton  all  that  she  had  been  intending  to; 
about  their  examination,  and  how  her  new  songs 
had  been  so  much  admired ;  and  that  Clara  Howard 
must  be  invited  to  pass  the  winter  with  them. 
However,  that  recalled  their  last  conversation,  and 
then  she  repeated  it  to — a  part  of  it,  at  least ;  for 
she  did  not  tell  of  her  “  trying  on”  Mr.  Huntington’s 
name,  to  her  amused  and  patient  listener. 

“  So,  ray  little  Ella  would  never,  positively  never , 
marry  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith.  What  would 
she  think  of  Brown  ?” 

“Oh,  horrid!  that  was  quite  as  bad.  No;  she 
was  willing  to  repeat  it :  if  a  man  was  ever  so 
rich,”  {though,  to  be  sure,  that  made  little  differ¬ 
ence,)  “or  ever  so  tall”  (a  much  more  important 
consideration  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  lady),  “or  ever 
so  handsome  or  intellectual,  those  horrid  names, 
Brown,  or  Smith,  or  Jones,  would  outweigh  his 
attractions.”  She  wondered  how  Clam  could  think 
m>  much  of  money.  Wealth  was  nothing ;  but  her 
future  lord  must  have  an  aristocratic  name. 

How  merrily  Frank  Clinton  laughed;  and  then 
Ellen  pouted;  and  at  last  he  grew  thoughtful,  and 
she  grew  stupid;  so,  as  if  by  mutual  consent,  thoy 
fell  back  on  the  soft  cushions,  and  neither  spoke  for 
miles  of  that  pleasant  journey. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  parlors,  both,  are  occupied, 

And  every  other  spot, 

By  couples  who  a-eourting  seem, 

And  yet  perhaps  they’re  not. — Miss  Leslie. 

There  was  a  gay  group  assembled  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  on  the 
evening  after  Ella  Kirkland’s  arrival.  The  house 
was  thronged  with  visitors;  and,  as  usual,  gossip 
and  flirtation  formed  the  principal  amusement  of  the 
crowds  thus  gathered  together  for  the  laudable  pur¬ 
pose  of  killing  time. 

Mrs.  Clinton  passed  quietly  through  the  larger 
room,  and  entered  the  little  boudoir ,  which  all  who 


have  visited  this  most  delightful  summer  resort 
must  recollect.  Ah !  how  many  flirtations  has  that 
mirror  witnessed  !  How  many  a  flushed  cheek  has 
been  shaded  by  those  light  muslin  curtains !  How 
many  a  restless  heart,  filled  with  hope,  mortification, 
ay,  even  despair ,  has  throbbed  against  those  soft 
lounges,  that  retfeal  no  secrets! — fortunately  for  the 
peace  of  mind  of  some  we  wot  of.  Ella  did  not 
think  of  this  as  she  entered  the  room;  but  she  was 
a  young  lady  entering  society  for  the  first  time, 
unshackled  by  the  thoughts  of  a  return  to  school 
duties,  and  everything  was  novel  and  delightful. 
She  looked  around  with  eager  interest,  as  Mrs. 
Clinton  pointed  out  her  acquaintances  in  the  room 
beyond. 

“There  is  Mrs.  McClure,”  said  Agnes,  “  the  lady 
with  the  quiet,  thoughtful  face,  and  braided  hair. 
You  will  like  her,  I  know.  She  is  still  in  mourning 
for  her  husband,  who  died  several  years  since ;  and 
those  little  fairies  bidding  her  good-night  are  her 
children.  Mrs.  Newland  is  at  the  other  end  of  the 
sofa;  she  is  her  sister,  a  widow  also;  but  her 
daughters  are  older,  quite  young  ladies.  There  is 
one  of  them  at  the  piano.  She  is  ladylike,  quiet, 
and  self-possessed.  A  widow  content  to  remain  so, 
though  in  the  prime  of  life.  There  is  Mr.  Dickson, 
an  unassuming  and  gentlemanly  man.  Mrs.  Orton, 
the  poetess,  is  now  in  conversation  with  him.  Is 
she  not  a  graceful  little  creature?” 

Ella  looked  with  admiration  on  one  she  had  heard 
so  much  of,  and  whose  writings  she  had  loved  from 
childhood. 

“I  will  finish  my  catalogue  to-morrow,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mrs.  Clinton.  “No,  stop;  there  comes 
Bradbury;  you  must  know  him.  One  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world;  high-principled,  warm-hearted, 
generous  to  a  fault.  Somewhat  extravagant,  I  fear, 
and  a  little  vain ;  but  these  are  faults  of  youth  which 
ho  will  have  good  sense  enough  to  conquer  as  he 
grows  older.  And  here  is  the  greatest  curiosity  in 
the  whole  menagerie.  Not  a  lion,  exactly — a  bear 
would  answer  better;  that  is,  I  am  always  tempted 
to  think  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  ‘Bear,’  in  her  charm¬ 
ing  ‘Neighbors,’  whenever  I  see  him;  so,  you  see, 
the  epithet  is  a  compliment,  after  all.  Did  you  not 
notice  Frank  rush  down  when  the  stage  came  in  ? 
Well,  it  was  to  meet  that  man  who  sits  so  content¬ 
edly  gazing  in  at  the  window  from  the  piazza;  his 
feet  perched  up  on  the  top  of  the  railing  d  la  Ameri- 
eaiie.  Respectable  feet  they  are,  too,  for  a  man  of 
his  size.  He  must  be  at  least  six  feet  in  height. 
He  is  a  great  friend  of  Frank’s;  and  a  new-comer, 
as  well  as  yourself.  You  would  find  his  name  on 
the  register  just  below  yours,  as  Walter  Brown,  or 
Arkansas.  Is  not  that  enough  to  startle  one !  Such 
a  backwoodsman !  But  I  will  leave  you  to  find  out 
his  “points  and  paces,”  as  the  sportsmen  say,  your¬ 
self.  You  will  be  sure  to  like  him.” 

“  Impossible !”  said  Ella,  hastily.  “I  never  could 
endure  the  name.  Besides,  he  must  be  a  perfect 
savage,  coming  from  such  a  place.  What  can  Frank 
find  to  like  in  him?  Such  a  name!  Brown I 
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wonder  if  he  will  ever  find  any  one  to  marry 

“Report  says  that  one  lady  has  already  been  so 
rash — that  he  is  a  widower ;  but  he  denies  it.  Re¬ 
port  adds  that  he  is  looking  out  for  some  one  to  fill 
her  place.  He  would  probably  deny  that,  too,  if  it 
came  to  his  ears.  A  chance  for  you,  Ella,  if  it  is 
true.” 

“Horrid!1’  said  Ella,  scornfully.  “J  marry  a 
man  wiih  the  name  of  Brown!” 

“Good  evening,  Mrs.  Clinton,”  said  a  voice  near 
them. 

Ella  started,  as  if  a  whole  Fourth  of  July  of  fire¬ 
works  had  suddenly  exploded  at  her  feet.  She  had 
turned  away  while  they  were  talking,  and  had  not 
seen  any  one  approaching  them.  There  stood  Mr. 
Brown,  within  a  yard  of  the  sofa  on  which  she  was 
lounging.  Her  face  flushed  in  an  instant.  Had  he 
overheard  her  remark?  She  hoped  not;  but  she 
could  not  tell.  He  was  quite  self-possessed;  and, 
after  an  introduction,  seated  himself  near  her,  al¬ 
though  he  addressed  his  conversation  to  Mrs.  Clinton. 

“Dear  me,  how  ugly  he  is!”  she  thought;  for 
though  his  intonation  was  perfect  and  his  voice  was 
musical,  no  one  could  deny  that  it  came  from  a  large, 
very  large,  mouth.  Then  his  forehead  was  sun¬ 
burned;  and  his  nose,  though  not  badly  shaped,  had 
an  undue  tinge  of  “love’s  proper  hue,”  from  like 
exposure.  Besides,  as  a  tall  man,  he  was  certainly 
not  strikingly  graceful — at  least  in  repose. 

Ella  rose  to  obey  her  brother’s  summons  to  the 
piano.  She  sang  simple  ballads,  with  much  expres¬ 
sion;  and  Frank  was  fond  of  ballad  singing,  particu¬ 
larly  in  contrast  to  the  “opera  gems”  the  city  ladies 
were  constantly  strumming.  Frank  had  little  love 
for  Bellini  and  Donizetti  out  of  the  opera-house.  At 
any  rate,  not  as  performed  by  boarding-school 
misses. 

Not  once  did  Mr.  Brown  look  up.  Provoking 
Mr.  Brown!  Although  Ella  well  knew,  from  his 
very  face,  that  he  could  not  have  a  particle  of  music 
iu  him.  He  sat  quite  still,  apparently  absorbed  in 
admiration  of  the  large  filbert-shaped  nails  of  his 
really  tolerable  hand.  Every  one  else  crowded 
around  the  piano,  and  thanked  the  fair  musician; 
for,  although  Ella’s  voice  was  neither  brilliant  nor 
powerful,  there  was  a  peculiar  freshness  of  style, 
and  a  freedom  from  affectation  in  voice  and  intona¬ 
tion  that  pleased  those  who  could  also  admire  and 
appreciate  more  elaborate  execution. 

So  Ella  sang  on,  urged  by  Mr.  Bradbury  and  Mr. 
Dickson,  who  had  been  presented  to  her  by  Frank. 
And  then  they  all  went  out  upon  the  piazza  together, 
and  strolled  up  and  down  in  the  soft  moonlight— all 
but  Mr.  Brown,  who  engaged  Mrs.  McClure  in  an 
animated  conversation,  and  did  not  even  glance  up 
at  the  window  as  the  group  outside  passed  and  re¬ 
passed.  Ella  was  glad  of  this,  for  somehow  she 
had  taken  an  unaccountable  dislike  to  Mr.  Brown. 


CHAPTER  ill. 

**  Sunrise  upon  the  hill  a  1” 

Love  may  slumber  in  a  maiden’s  heart,  but  he  always 
dreams. — Jean  Paul. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  watch  a  clear  sunrise  from  the  piazza  ot 
the  Mountain  House,  will  not  wonder  that  our  little 
heroine  stood  absorbed  in  the  view  before  her. 

She  was  quite  alone,  for  Mrs,  Clinton  had  become 
more  fond  of  her  morning  nap  than  of  watching  a 
scene  grown  familiar.  Her  husband  had  fulfilled 
his  promise  of  calling  Ella  in  season ;  and  he,  too, 
loved  morning  dreams. 

A  group  of  new  arrivals  stood  a  few  rods  from 
the  house,  upon  the  dew-eovered  grass ;  but  Frank 
had  forbidden  his  charge  to  set  foot  beside  them  on 
pain  of  a  heavy  cold.  So  Ella  stood  there  as  pretty 
a  picture  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  with  one  arm 
twined  about  a  pillar,  and  her  light  morning-dress 
fluttering  in  graceful  drapery  about  her;  but,  rapt 
in  quiet  admiration  of  the  slowly  changing  scene, 
she  did  not  once  dream  of  how  she  was  looking, 
and  wondered  why  the  gentlemen  of  the  aforesaid 
party  turned  so  often  toward  the  house. 

Slowly  the  crimson  rays  stole  to  the  heart  of  the 
dim  clouds  that  rested  on  the  crest  of  far-away 
Mount  "Washington.  First,  a  faint  rose-tinge  trem¬ 
bled  through  the  ragged  edges ;  deeper,  richer  grew 
the  radiance,  until  all  glorious  hues  were  blended  in 
its  inmost  folds.  A  golden  light  played  o’er  the  bend¬ 
ing  horizon ;  a  mellow  radiance  that  faded  at  last  to 
faintest  sapphire.  So  day  came  on,  proudly,  rejoic¬ 
ingly.  The  vapory  masses  that  filled  the  valley 
below,  trembled  as  the  first  sunbeams  fell  among 
them ;  and  then  fled,  like  a  discomfited  host  pierced 
by  the  glittering  lances  of  an  enemy.  Miles  away 
the  beautiful  Hudson  sparkled  and  dashed  its  mimic 
waves  on  sloping,  wood-crowned  banks;  and  near 
them  tho  proud  summits  of  the  Catskills  became 
more  distinctly  defined  against  a  cloudless  sky, 

“Heavens!  how  beautiful!”  murmured  the  young 
girl,  as  she  gazed  eagerly  upward  and  around. 
There  was  such  a  freshness  in  the  clear  atmosphere, 
such  a  “  subtle  luxury”  in  its  very  breath !  She  did 
not  know  that  it  had  deepened  the  rose  tint  on  her 
cheeks,  and  given  a  clear  brightness  to  her  large 
dark  eyes;  and  when  a  voice  near  her  echoed 
“Beautiful,  indeed!”  she  little  dreamed  that  she 
was  the  object  of  such  enthusiasm. 

But  it  startled  her,  mellow  as  was  the  tone ;  and 
she  turned  hastily  to  see — Mr.  Brown!  standing 
near. 

For  an  instant,  she  was  vexed.  If  it  had  been 
Mr.  Bradbury,  now,  such  an  interruption  would 
have  been  far  from  disagreeable ;  or  Mr.  Dickson, 
even.  Her  heart  was  so  full,  that  she  longed  to 
give  vent  to  her  rapture  in  words ;  but  disagreeable 
Mr.  Brown,  of  all  people,  to  come  between  her  and 
that  glorious  sunrise ! 
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However,  he  came  forward  so  frankly  to  bid  her 
good  morning,  and  spoke  so  charm ihgly  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  atmospheric  effects  about  them;  and,  withal, 
displayed  unconsciously  so  much  artistic  skill  and 
taste,  thut  Ella  could  not  but  be  interested  in  the 
conversation ;  and  so  an  hour  passed  quite  swiftly, 
and  she  was  surprised  to  hear  the  dressing-bell  ring 
so  suddenly.  As  she  bade  Mr.  Brown  good  morn¬ 
ing,  and  turned  to  her  own  room,  she  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  a  professional  artist;  but 
then  the  arts  are  not  particularly  cherished  in  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mrs.  Clinton  was  confined  to  her  room  that  morn¬ 
ing  by  a  slight  indisposition.  Frank  sat  beside  her, 
as  a  kind  husband  should  do,  reading  aloud  from  a 
new  romance.  Ella  had  hurried  through  it  the 
week  before;  so,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
seemed  to  have  gone  to  the  falls  or  to  their  rooms, 
she  stole  off  to  the  drawing-room,  resolved  to  have 
what  school-girls  call  “a good  practice.”  Fortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  empty;  and,  unrestrained  by  listeners, 
Ella  gave  full  scope  to  her  bird-like  voice,  singing 
anything  she  chanced  to  remember — among  other 
simple  strains,  the  sweet  ballad  of  “Bonnie  Annie 
Lowrie.”  As  she  finished  the  refrain,  Mr.  Brown 
came  slowly  forward  from  the  little  boudoir  we 
have  before  spoken  of. 

Ella  blushed— vexed  at  having  had  a  listener  to 
her  wild  cadenzas — half  rose  from  the  music-stool, 
and  then  sat  down  again,  turning  over  nervously 
a  song  of  Jenny  Lind’s  that  was  open  before  her. 

“  There  is  one  consolation,”  thought  she ;  “  he  is 
no  musician,  and  will  not  know  whether  I  have 
been  singing  false  or  not,” 

Sadly  mistaken  was  Ella  Kirkland;  and  so  she 
found,  when  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  “Annie  Lowrie,” 
and  begged  her  to  sing  it  once  more.  Then  they 
chatted  of  Scotch  and  Irish  songs,  of  Moore’s  melo¬ 
dies,  and  Mrs.  Norton’s  delightful  ballads.  It  was 
very  strange  he  liked  all  her  old  favorites ;  and,  at 
last,  as  she  was  playing  “  Fairy  Bells,”  her  aston¬ 
ishment  reached  its  climax  as  he  joined  her  careless¬ 
ly  with  a  most  agreeable  tenor.  Then  he  suggested 
some  little  alterations  in  her  style  and  tone ;  and  so 
they  sang  and  chatted  a  long  time — Ella  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  how  long,  as  she  looked  at  her  watch 
on  her  way  to  Mrs.  Clinton’s  room. 

Yet  she  was  vexed  at  her  sister’s  raillery  when 
recounting  the  adventures  of  the  morning,  and  won¬ 
dered  how  she  could  dream  of  teazing  her  about 
any  one  named  Brown,  and  with  no  mustache 
either !  Mr.  Brown  had  not  even  whiskers !  Then 
such  a  mouth !  No ;  Ella  declared  that,  until  the 
legislature  had  done  something  for  his  name,  and 
surgical  science  had  found  a  method  for  improving 
ugly  mouths,  her  heart  was  in  no  danger. 

So  she  changed  the  topic  of  conversation,  by 
inquiring  how  long  they  were  going  to  stay  among 
the  mountains,  and  why  Mr.  Huntington  did  not 
join  them.  It  was  too  provoking!  Mr.  Huntington 
seemed  to  elude  her,  as  if  he  had  been  Peter  Schle- 
mihl  himself!  No  sooner  did  she  expect  to  meet 


him,  than,  presto!  something  must  happen  to  dis¬ 
turb  their  plans.  Her  sister  smiled,  probably  at  her 
pettish  tone ;  but  pettishness  was  not  an  unpleasant 
expression  on  Ella’s  face ;  her  eyes  seemed  always 
to  grow  brighter,  and  her  red  lips  pouted  so  Jassably 
— at  least,  so  Frank  always  said. 

Thus  interrogated,  Mrs.  Clinton  replied  that  their 
stay  would  be  four  weeks  at  least ;  for  she  certainly 
found  it  the  coolest  place  they  had  visited  that  sea¬ 
son;  and  the  house  was  well  kept,  the  company 
decidedly  recherche .  As  to  Mr.  Huntington,  all  was 
doubtful ;  he  might  not  make  his  appearance  at  all, 
or,  if  he  came,  it  would  probably  be  the  very  last 
week  of  their  stay.  Then  she  went  on  to  praise 
Mr.  Huntington,  his  fine  intellect,  taste,  and  address. 
Moreover,  his  firm  principles  and  great  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  had  been  well  tested  in  their  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  friendship.  Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  say,  but  she 
hinted  how  happy  it  would  make  them  all  to  see 
Ellen  the  wife  of  such  a  man;  and  her  listener’s 
heart  beat  fast ;  for — shall  we  let  you  into  Ella’s 
secrets  ? — she  had  long  loved  an  ideal  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton.  For  two  years  past,  her  sister’s  letters  hud 
spoken  of  their  friend  in  no  measured  terms  of 
praise ;  and,  unconsciously  to  herself,  he  had  become 
“  her  thought  by  day,  her  dream  by  night.” 

“Very  improper !”  whispers  some  prudish  maiden. 
But,  lady,  woman’s  heart  craves  an  object  for  its 
affection ;  and  better  let  it  be  wasted  upon  a  noble 
ideal  than  a  worthless,  characterless  reality,  as 
“first  lovers”  ofttiraes  prove. 

This  will  explain  Ella’s  sore  disappointment  at 
not  meeting  Mr.  Huntington,  and  why  she  listened 
with  so  much  pleasure  to  her  sister’s  praise. 

As  she  stood  before  her  mirror  that  afternoon, 
braiding  her  heavy  hair,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  her 
face  shaded  by  its  wealth  of  tresses,  and  wondered 
if  Mr.  Huntington  would  think  her  pretty.  Then 
she  recollected  that  Mrs.  Clinton  had  not  yet  de¬ 
scribed  him,  and  she  resolved  to  ask  a  portrait  that 
very  evening.  “  But,  of  course,”  thought  Ella, 
“  he  has  magnificent  dark  eyes ;  and  such  a  noble 
forehead !  I  do  hope  he  is  tall !”  for  Ella,  like  most 
ladies  of  medium  height,  had  rather  a  peculiar  ad¬ 
miration  for  tall  gentlemen. 

When  they  all  re-assembled  at  the  dinner-table, 
Ella  found  the  seat  next  her  assigned  to  Mr.  Brown. 
At  first,  it  made  her  a  little  uncomfortable ;  but  his 
sparkling  conversation  soon  put  her  at  ease;  and,  at 
last,  the  large  mouth  grew  more  tolerable  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  sweet  voice  and  witty  sayings. 
That  evening,  too,  she  found  herself  turning  away 
from  Mr.  Dickson’s  quiet  sarcasm,  and  Mr.  Brad¬ 
bury’s  good-natured  comments  on  the  assembled 
crowd,  to  listen  again  while  Mr.  Brown  spoke  of 
foreign  lands  in  contrast  with  our  own.  He  had 
already  traveled  much,  and  his  descriptions  were 
absolutely  word-paintings.  Besides,  he  seemed  to 
have  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  world  in  its 
social  aspect.  This  was  betrayed  quite  naturally 
in  the  course  of  conversation  with  Frank  Clinton. 
There  was  no  ostentation  of  knowledge  or  pursuit; 
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his  friend  knew  well  how  to  guide  the  current  of 
conversation,  and  Mr.  Brown  seemed  quite  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  was  so  led.  He  rarely  addressed 
Ella,  but  now  and  then  he  would  turn  suddenly 
toward  her  for  sympathy  with  some  noble  sentiment, 
or  approval  of  some  graphic  sketch;  and,  without 
knowing  how  well  pleased  she  was,  our  heroine  sat 
in  a  quiet,  happy  mood,  wondering  at  his  extensive 
information,  and  smiling  at  his  lively  sallies. 

So  passed  the  first  day  at  the  Mountain  House ; 
and  so  passed  the  next,  and  the  next ;  varied  now 
and  then  with  a  walk,  a  ride,  a  visit  to  the  falls,  or 
a  merry  bowling  party.  Ella  had  never  been  so 
happy  before.  She  had  almost  ceased  to  wish  for 
Mr.  Huntington’s  presence,  and  actually  reproached 
herself  at  the  indifference  with  which  she  listened 
to  Frank’s  wonders  at  the  cause  of  his  long  deten¬ 
tion. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Juliet.  Romeo,  doff  thy  name, 

And  for  that  name  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 

Take  all  my  Bel  f. 

.Romeo.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I’ll  be  new  baptized, 
Henceforth,  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

They  were  standing  by  the  piano,  quite  alone, 
Ella  and  Mr.  Brown.  Almost  unconsciously,  they 
had  fallen  into  a  habit  of  practicing  directly  after 
breakfast,  when  new  visitors  were  gone  to  the  falls, 
and  the  older  guests  sought  their  own  rooms,  or 
strolled  up  and  down  on  the  long,  well -shaded 
piazza.  Mr.  Brown’s  voice  harmonized  so  well 
with  Ella’s,  and  their  duets  were  pronounced  quite 
charming.  With  singing  in  the  morning,  chatting 
at  dinner,  bowling,  dancing  and  walking  together, 
they  had  become  very  good  friends. 

There  is  no  place  in  which  one  grows  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  character  so  soon  as  at  the  Mountain 
House.  There  is  no  other  family  to  associate  with; 
you  do  not  care  always  to  join  in  the  society  of  the 
house ;  and  so  one’s  party  become  thoroughly  well 
known  to  each  other — far  better  known  than  by 
months  of  fashionable  city  visiting.  Mr.  Brown 
had  attached  himself  to  Frank  Clinton’s  party;  and 
in  all  excursions  where  escort  was  needed,  Ella  fell 
to  his  care.  What  at  first  was  accident,  became  a 
matter  of  course.  Quiet  Mrs.  McClure  yielded  her 
place  next  Ella,  at  his  approach ;  Mr.  Dickson  and 
Mr.  Bradbury  tacitly  assented  to  the  tete-a-tete  ar¬ 
rangement  in  rides  and  rambles ;  Frank  Clinton  and 
his  wife  smiled  at  the  growing  intimacy,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  discountenance  it.  Mrs.  Clinton  well 
knew  that  her  sister  was  in  love  with  an  ideal ;  she 
seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  so  plain  a  reality  as  Mr. 
Brown. 

And  Ella?  —  she  began  to  expect  his  approach 
whenever  he  entered  the  room.  She  illy  concealed 
her  disappointment  if  their  practice  hour  was  broken 
in  upon ;  she  did  not  dream  that  she  was  deeply 
interested — only  Mr.  Brown  had  grown  endurable. 


He  was  not  so  very  ugly,  after  all.  So  she  thought 
the  morning  of  which  I  speak,  as  they  stood  there 
In  animated  conversation. 

“  This  wiU  be  our  last  practice  for  some  time,” 
said  Mr.  Brown,  at  length'. 

“And  why?”  asked  Ella,  hastily. 

“I  leave  this  afternoon,”  was  the  reply,  “and  my 
return  is  uncertain.” 

“ Must  you  go?”  said  Ella,  poutingly,  beseech- 
ingly. 

There  was  more  in  these  few  words,  and  in  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  spoken,  than  Ella  herselt 
was  aware  of;  but  they  thrilled  on  the  ear  of  the 
listener. 

“  I  have  an  only  sister,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  speak¬ 
ing  in  a  low  voice ;  “  I  have  not  seen  her  for  more 
than  a  year,  and  6he  has  just  arrived  in  the  Cale¬ 
donia.  I  must  go  to  New  York  to  meet  her.” 

“Is  she  young?  Is  she  beautiful?  How  you 
must  love  her!”  murmured  Ella,  rather  thinking 
than  speaking. 

“She  is  both  young  and  beautiful ;  not  a  day  older 
than  yourself,  I  imagine.  Yes,  I  am  very,  very  fond 
of  her.  She  is  the  idol  of  our  home  circle.  Rough 
as  I  am,  even  I  have  a  pet  name  for  her.  We  were 
speaking  of  pet  names  yesterday,  you  recollect.” 

Yes,  Ella  recollected  it  distinctly.-  She  had  been 
repeating  to  him  Mrs.  Osgood’s  sweet  little  song, 
“  Call  me  Pet  Names,  dearest.” 

“What  dainty  diminutive,  think  you,  my  huge 
mouth  can  fashion  for  our  household  fairy?” 

Ella  did  not  look  up,  but  said  she  could  not  guess. 

“  *  Darling,’  said  Mr.  Brown,  softly ;  “  I  always 
call  my  sister  darling  !  Do  you  like  the  word  ?” 

Now,  if  Ella  had  one  fancy  over  another,  it  was 
to  be  called  “darling”  by  those  who  loved  her. 
She  did  not  like  any  one  to  call  her  so  but  those  ot 
whom  she  was  very  fond.  She  had  never  heard  it 
so  sweetly  cadenced  before.  We  have  said  that 
Mr.  Brown’s  voice  was  peculiarly  musical,  and 
now  there  was  so  much  of  heart  thrown  into  the 
lingering  echo  of  that  little  word  “  darling !” 

“I  should  think  you  would  like  it,”  said  he,  again 
speaking,  when  he  found  Ella  neither  looked  up  nor 
replied.  “Forgive  me,  but  you  seem  born  to  be 
petted.” 

And  then  Ella  looked  up,  but  her  eyes  speedily 
fell  beneath  the  respectful  yet  earnest  gaze  that  sent 
the  blood  crowding  from  her  heart  to  cheek  and  Up, 
leaving  the  poor  heart  so  faint  that  it  could  do  no¬ 
thing  but  flutter. 

“We  probably  shall  not  meet  alone  again,”  said 
that  same  low  voice,  “  so  I  will  bid  you  good-by 
now.  I  hope  we  may  see  each  other  at  some  future 
period.” 

He  extended  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  Ella  hesi¬ 
tatingly  placed  her  own  within  its  gentle  clasp. 
“  May  God  bless  you,  Miss  Kirkland  1”  and  she  was 
standing  alone. 

She  gained  her  own  room,  fastened  the  door  in¬ 
stinctively,  and  then  threw  herself  upon  a  low  scat 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Now  that  tone, 
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that  look  returned  again  and  again.  “  Darling !  If  J 
J  could  but  hear  him  speak  it  to  me !”  she  murmuredi  ! 
at  length.  And  then  she  blushed,  t  lough  quite  alone  j 
with  her  own  heart.  What  Lad  she  wished?  The  j 
love  of  a  stranger ;  that  dearest  of  pet  names  from  ; 
so  ugly  a  mouth !  Poor  child  !  she  had  made  a  sad  j 
discovery;  she  loved  unsought — and  worse  than  all,  I 
one  who  bore  so  unaristocratic  a  name  as  Brown !  ! 
A  man  with  a  smooth  lip  and  a  lor.’  brow !  Where  ! 
were  those  essential  mustaches?  The  perfect  mouth 
that  should  have  smiled  upon  her  7  After  all,  Mr. 
Brown’s  mouth  had  a  very  sweet  expression,  and  ; 
his  smile  disclosed  teeth  of  almost  dazzling  white-  j 
ness.  His  forehead  was  not  high,  but  it  was  very 

pure ;  and  his  eyes,  though  blue - .  Again  the 

flush  rose  to  her  very  brow.  Was  her  love  un¬ 
sought,  after  all?  He  had  not  told  her  that  she  was 
dear  to  him,  in  words;  but  now,  as  she  reviewed 
their  daily  intercourse  of  the  past  few  weeks,  she 
tried  to  persuade  herself  that  he  was  not  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  her.  But  then  he  had  left  her  so  suddenly, 
without  a  word  of  explanation;  and  again  all  was 
chaos. 

She  scarcely  looked  up  until  Frank  tapped  at  her 
door  on  his  way  to  the  dinner-table.  She  had  heard 
the  dressing-bell  ring,  and  then  she  relapsed  into  the 
vague  revery  which  had  before  absorbed  her;  so 
she  was  still  in  her  morning-dress. 

“  I  have  a  headache ;  I  do  not  wish  any  dinner,” 
said  she,  without  opening  the  door;  and  Frank, 
finding  all  expostulation  vain,  passed  on. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wondered  what  had  made  Ella  so 
irritable  that  afternoon,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  been  suddenly  obliged  to  leave  for  the  city. 

“  Will  you  not  go  down  to  the  drawing-room  and 
bid  him  good-by?”  she  asked.  No;  Ella  was  ob¬ 
stinate,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  went  alone.  Ella  stood, 
sheltered  by  the  green  blind  of  her  window,  and 
watched  the  passengers,  one  by  one,  as  they  be¬ 
stowed  themselves  in  the  capacious  stage-coach. 
Last  of  all,  came  a  well-known  form.  Frank  was 
with  him.  He  gazed  earnestly  up  at  the  window 
one  moment ;  then,  as  if  disappointed,  sprang  to  his 
seat,  and  the  carriage  rattled  away  over  its  stony 
path. 

Mrs.  Clinton  wondered  still  more  at  Ella’s  petu¬ 
lance,  when  she  found  how  long  it  lasted.  From 
being  a  gay,  brilliant  girl,  the  life  of  their  pleasant 
evenings,  she  had  become  almost  sullen  in  hor 
reserve,  and  passed  hours  quite  alone  in  her  own 
room.  Even  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Huntington’s 
expected  arrival,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  failed  to 
rouse  her.  She  reproached  herself  for  it,  but  she 
could  not  help  it.  It  was  plain  that  the  ideal  had 
given  place  to  the  real. 

“I  suppose  we  shall  leave  for  New  York  by 
Tuesday  next,”  said  Mrs.  Clinton,  one  day,  as  they 
stood  watching  the  stage,  as  it  wound  slowly 
toward  the  house.  The  coachman’s  bugle  had 
roused  the  mountain  echoes ;  and,  as  usual,  all  the 
loungers  strolled  to  the  back  porch  to  criticise  the 
new  arrivals. 


“Shall  we?”  said  Ella,  fairly  roused  to  some¬ 
thing  like  animation.  “  I’m  very  glad  of  it.” 

“  I  declare,  Ella,  you  are  a  perfect  enigma.  Only 
a  week  ago — the  very  day  before  Mr.  Brown  left — 
you  said  this  was  a  perfect  paradise ;  that  New  York 
would  be  very  stupid.” 

“I  have  a  lady’s  privilege  to  change  my  mind,” 
said  Ella,  somewhat  tartly. 

And  then  she  uttered  a  half-smothered  exclama-  .• 
tion ;  for,  as  the  stage  drew  up  at  the  door,  she  saw  * 
Mr.  Brown  leap  eagerly  from  it,  glancing  up  at  the 
window  as  he  did  so. 

Mrs.  Clinton  did  not  notice  her  sister’s  confusion. 
“Why,  there  is  our  friend,”  said  she;  and  away 
she  hurried  to  find  Frank  and  go  to  meet  him. 

Ella  delayed  going  down  until  the  bell  had  sounded 
for  the  evening  meal ;  and  then  she  was  compara¬ 
tively  collected,  as  she  returned  the  formal  greeting 
of  the  returned  traveler. 

“  I  found  that  my  sister  had  already  left  the  city 
for  our  southern  home ;  and,  as  I  shall  be  detained 
in  New  York  a  week  later  by  business  I  cannot 
avoid,  I  ran  up  again  to  pay  you  a  call.” 

Ella  felt  chilled  and  disappointed — she  knew  not 
why — so  she  grew  silent  and  sad;  not  speaking, 
save  when  addressed,  through  all  that  long  evening. 
She  had  gone  out  upon  the  piazza  as  it  drew  to  a 
close — gone  out  alone,  prompted  by  that  undefined 
feeling  of  unrest  that  so  often  draws  us  away  from 
the  gayest  scenes.  She  stood  there,  wondering  why 
she  was  so  unhappy;  for  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as 
the  pleasant  laughter  of  the  saloon  floated  out  to 
her.  Then  she  saw  the  subject  of  her  thoughts 
step  quietly  through  one  of  the  long  windows ;  and 
when  she  would  have  avoided  him,  his  hand  de¬ 
tained  her  while  he  hurriedly  whispered,  “Will 
you  not  grant  me  one  request?  I  have  a  fancy  that 
I  should  like  to  have  one  more  walk  with  you  before 
we  go.  I  have  Mrs.  Clinton’s  permission  that  you 
should  accompany  me,  if  you  choose.  Will  you  go 
early,  quite  early  to-morrow  ?” 

Ella  dared  not  look  up,  lest  the  secret  of  her  heart 
should  be  unconsciously  revealed.  But  she  gave 
the  promise,  and  glided  away  to  her  room. 

It  was  very  strange !  What  could  he  mean  ? 
But  she  had  assented ;  and  her  sister  reminded  her 
of  it  as  she  called  at  the  door  to  bid  her  good  nighi. 
Little  did  Ella  sleep.  Busy  conjectures  and  unde¬ 
fined  anticipations,  half  sad,  half  hopeful,  came  by 
turns;  and  it  was  long  after  midnight  before  the 
young  girl  was  at  rest. 

She  sprang  up  wildly  from  a  strange,  incoherent 
dream,  just  as  the  first  ray  of  light  crept  in  at  the 
window.  A  hasty  toilet  was  soon  completed ;  for 
she  stopped  not  to  braid  her  luxuriant  hair,  confining 
it  but  by  a  single  comb.  She  looked  very  sweetly, 
however,  despite  the  want  of  ornament,  as  she  tied 
on  a  light  straw  hat,  and  stole  out  upon  the  piazza ; 
at  least  so  thought  our  hero,  who  already  waited  for 
her.  But  he  did  not  say  so,  though  he  looked  his 
admiration,  as  he  thanked  her  for  her  promptness. 
There  was  no  eye  to  see  them,  as  they  left  the 
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bouse  in  the  dim  gray  light;  even  the  sunrise  seek¬ 
ers  were  not  astir. 

1  do  not  believe  either  of  them  knew  what  direc¬ 
tion  they  -were  taking ;  but  on  they  went,  through 
lane  and  field,  in  the  by-path  to  the  falls.  Neither 
spoke,  save  in  monosyllables,  for  miles.  Yes ;  for 
Ik.* fore  they  knew  it,  both  were  amazed  to  find  they 
were  near  that  place  of  resort. 

At  this  early  hour,  the  falls  were  not  visible;  for, 
be  it  known,  most  curious  reader,  that  the  stream 
once  dashing  wildly  down  the  rocky  amphitheatre, 
is  now  “made  to  turn  a  mill,”  and  its  tide  is  re¬ 
strained  until  a  sufficient  number  of  visitors  have 
arrived  to  make  the  exhibition  profitable.  Then, 
for  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  York  shilling  apiece,  you  may  enjoy 
the  magnificent  scene.  So  much  for  the  age  we 
live  in ! 

How  heartily  they  laughed  when  they  found  how 
far  they  had  come  in  that  silent  ramble,  and  at  their 
own  stupidity.  That  laugh  seemed  to  destroy  the 
reserve  that  had  arisen  between  them ;  and  when 
Mr.  Brown  proposed  that,  now  they  were  there, 
they  should  descend  to  the  bed  of  the  stream— they 
would  be  rewarded  by  a  bouquet  of  wild  flowers, 
at  least — Ellen  gayly  assented,  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
dew — careless  child!— and  bade  Mr.  Brown  lead 
the  way.  By  this  time,  it  was  fairly  day  upon  the 
hills,  although  a  deep  shadow  slept  in  the  valley 
below  them.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Brown  proffer  his 
assistance  in  descending ;  the  giddy  girl  refused  to 
accept  it;  and,  half  vexed  at  the  repeated  refusals, 
he  hurried  down  the  steep  declivity.  He  reached 
the  end  of  the  path  in  safety,  and  turned  to  look  at 
the  light  form  swinging  so  airily  above  him.  As  he 
did  so,  he  saw  one  little  foot  placed  upon  a  stone 
loosely  embedded  in  the  gravelly  soil;  and  before 
he  could  utter  a  cry  of  warning,  the  young  girl  fell. 
He  saw  a  cloud  of  white  drapery  sweeping  through 
the  green  foliage  that  obstructed  the  direct  pathway ; 
he  already  felt  the  shock  it  was  impossible  to  avert. 
There  was  a  crash  of  the  young  branches  near  him, 
and  Ella  was  lying  almost  at  his  feet.  Her  face 
was  pale  as  the  dead,  while  a  small  crimson  stream 
ran  slowly  from  the  temple  that  rested  on  the  sharp 
and  rugged  rock,  against  which  she  had  fallen. 

One  bound,  and  she  was  in  his  arms,  while  he 
dashed  the  clear  water  of  a  neighboring  pool  over 
that  poor,  pale  face.  Could  it  be  death?  so  calmly, 
so  rigidly  she  was  lying  upon  his  arm.  Must  she 
die  ?  So  young ;  so  well-beloved  l  And  he  had 
Killed  her. 

The  rocks  above  them  sent  back  his  wild  cry  for 
help;  but  no  other  answer  was  relumed.  The  hour 
and  the  place  rendered  aid  impossible.  He  prayed 
her  to  speak,  but  to  unclose  her  eyes  one  instant; 
and  white  no  sound  came  to  break  the  deathlike 
stillness,  it  seemed  ns  if  hours  were  passing.  At 
last  there  was  a  faint  quiver  of  the  white  lips,  a  long, 
tremulous  sigh,  and  he  knew  there  was  yet  hope. 

As  consciousness  slowly  returned,  Ella  was  con¬ 
scious  of  a  strange  clasping ;  then,  above  the  ring¬ 


ing  whirl  that  dizzied  her  brain,  she  heard  a  well- 
known  voice  say,  “Darling!  darling!”  and  there 
was  almost  agony  in  the  tone.  She  could  not 
remember  what  had  happened;  and  she  thought 
she  was  dreaming.  But  it  was  a  blessed  dream  ! 
And  she  laid  perfectly  still,  unable  to  break  the 
strange  spell  that  bound  her,  and  listening  to  that 
voice  as  once  more  it  wildly  said,  “ Darling!” 

Then  she  unclosed  her  eyes;  and  as  they  smiled 
upwards,  an  unresisted  kiss  closed  them  again. 
But  with  returning  strength,  came  fears  and  doubts; 
and  with  a  strange  agitation,  Ella  disengaged  her¬ 
self  from  the  clasping  arm  of  her  companion,  and 
said,  faintly,  “My  sister, — Frank, — what  will  they 
say  of  this?” 

“They  know  all,  dear  one ;  they  have  sanctioned 
my  love  long  ere  its  acknowledgment.  Tell  me 
that  you  do  not  disdain  me ;  say  that,  rude  as  I  am — 
there  is  much  more  of  the  camp  than  the  court 
about  me,  I  confess  —  you  will  yet  confide  your 
happiness  to  my  keeping.  Tell  me  that  you  love 
me,  Ella,  even  as  I  love  you.” 

What  think  you  was  Ella  Kirkland’s  reply?  She 
laid  back  her  head  upon  the  heart  of  the  speaker, 
and  he  felt  no  words  were  needed. 

But  the  silence  was  broken  when  they  began  to 
talk  of  their  return.  How  should  they  accomplish 
that  steep  ascent?  the  long  walk  that  would  then 
be  before  them?  More  than  all,  how  enter  the 
house  in  the  sorry  plight  our  heroine  was  obliged  to 
confess  to?  Her  lover  thought  she  had  never 
looked  more  charmingly  than  at  present,  despite  the 
dew-stained  dress  to  which  the  damp  earth  still 
clung,  and  the  wild  disorder  of  her  loosened  hair. 
The  richly  laced  handkerchief  bound  about  her 
bruised  brow,  was  not  on  ungraceful  head-dress. 
And  how  they  bolh  laughed  at  the  awkward  attempts 
Mr.  Brown — no,  Walter,  for  so  he  begged  her  to  call 
him — made  to  assist  Ella  in  binding  up  the  wealth 
of  tresses  that  flowed  from  beneath  it. 

But  we  must  not  linger  on  their  return,  short  and 
pleasant  as  it  seemed  to  bolh.  Ella  leaned  help¬ 
lessly  and  confidingly  on  the  arm  that  was  hence¬ 
forth  to  shield  her  from  life’s  ills.  Fortunately,  ail 
were  too  deeply  engaged  at  the  breakfast-table  to 
notice  their  entrance;  and  Ella  saw  no  one  until  her 
sister  run  hastily  into  the  room  ten  minutes  after. 

“Mercy,  Ella,”  she  exclaimed,  “ can  I  believe 
the  evidence  of  my  own  senses  ?  Here  I  am  told, 
in  the  same  breath,  that  you  have  been  carried  over 
the  falls,  broken  your  neck,  and  then  come  to  life 
again  tlic  pledged  wife  of  a  Mr.  Brown  l  JJroum , 
Ella.  *  Horrid  name/  And  such  a  mouth,  too!  He 
never  will  be  able  to  kiss  your  little  face — never !” 

“Where  is  the  future  Mrs.  Brown,  of  Arkansas?” 
chimed  Frank,  opening  the  door.  “  Oh !  Ella,  such 
an  unaristoerntic  name !” 

Poor  Ella!  It  was  useless  to  expostulate;  use¬ 
less  to  stamp  her  tiny  foot.  Frank  would  not  cease 
until  his  wife,  in  pity  for  Ella’s  blushes,  sent  him 
out  of  the  room,  and  then  listened  kindly  while  the 
young  girl  told  her  all.  But  even  yet  she  could  no* 
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speak  his  name  without  faltering  in  tone;  and 
though  she  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  it  was  fool¬ 
ish,  she  felt  it  a  slight  drawback  on  her  present 
happiness.  With  Juliet,  she  was  ready  to  exclaim, 
“Oh,  Romeo,  Romeo;  wherefore  art  thou,  Ro¬ 
meo?”  convinced  that,  by  “any  other  name/'  she 
should  like  him  quite  as  well. 

Mrs  Clinton  said  no  word  when  the  recital  ended ; 
but  after  sitting  in  deep  thought  while  Ella  com¬ 
pleted  her  toilet,  she  started  suddenly,  exclaiming 
— “  You  have  driven  all  things  from  my  mind.  I 
have  some  neW9  for  you.  Mr.  Huntington  has  at 
last  actually  arrived.  He  asked  for  you  at  once. 
His  curiosity  is  nearly  equal  to  your  own.  Come, 
shall  we  go  down?” 

One  month  before,  and  Ella’s  heart  would  have 
throbbed  at  this  announcement ;  but  so  perverse  is 
human  nature,  that  she  now  listened  to  it  with  posi¬ 
tive  pain;  and  though  she  could  not  refuse  her 
sister,  her  step  had  lost  the  lightness  that  had  before 
distinguished  it. 

“I  will  come  as  soon  as  I  have  had  some  coffee, ” 
she  whispered,  as  they  reached  the  dining-room 
door;  and  then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Clinton’s  parlor 
in  search  of  Frank  to  accompany  her.  Oh,  joy! 
her  lover  was  there  leaning  against  the  window, 
and  seemingly  absorbed  in  some  deeply  interesting 
reverv.  Ella  sprang  forward  with  a  glad  cry,  and, 
ere  she  was  aware  that  she  had  done  so,  stood 
folded  to  his  heart.  As  he  smoothed  back  the  soft 
curls  from  her  brow,  he  saw  that  her  cheek  was 
(lushed,  and  felt  how  rapidly  that  little  heart  was 
beating.  Was  it  not  natural  to  ask  the  cause  of  this 
unusual  excitement  ?  Ella  told  him  her  dread  of 
meeting  Mr.  Huntington;  how  she  had  escaped 
almost  from  his  presence;  and  then  she  hid  her 
face  on  his  shoulder,  and  fairly  cried  from  nervous 
vexation;  for— would  you  believe  it?— -Walter  but 
smiled  instead  of  attempting  to  console  her;  and 
he  even  said,  “Is  this  Mr.  Huntington  so  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  you  ?” 

“  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  him.  I  am  resolved  I 
never  will.  I  shall  hate  his  very  name,  presently, 
if  you  take  his  part.” 

Walter  seemed  to  be  of  Frank’s  opinion  with 
regard  to  Ella  in  a  pout.  He  half  stooped  to  kiss 
her  red  lips  ere  he  spoke  again. 

“Ella,”  said  he,  at  last,  as  though  he  had  quite 
forgotten  Mr.  Huntington,  “is  my  name  unpleasant 
to  you?  Tell  me  truly.” 

Ella  hesitated;  but  she  could  not  tell  an  untruth; 
so  she  said,  softly,  (l  Walter  is  very  beautiful.” 

“  No,  Ella ;  your  shrinking  from  pronouncing  my 
unfortunate  name,  tells  me  all  I  wished  to  know. 
Tell  me  one  thing  more.  Would  it  please  you  to 
find  that  it  had  been  assumed,  after  all — that  my 
own  was  quite  different?  IIow  would  you  like  it 
to  be  Huntington,  for  instance  ?” 

Ella  glanced  upwards,  half  bewildered  at  his 
words;  and  then  a  suspicion  of  the  truth  (lashed 
upon  her.  She  was  not  deceived.  It  was  Mr. 
Huntington  himself  who  detained  her  at  his  side 


while  he  asked  forgiveness,  and  explained  Frank’s 
little  plot.  At  first,  it  was  to  be  explained  very 
soon;  he  had  begged  Frank  to  do  so  again  and 
again,  but  Mr.  Clinton  was  inexorable  until  Ella’s 
fancies  had  been  fully  thwarted.  She  understood 
now  why  Frank  had  rushed  so  hastily  to  meet  his 
friend  the  night  of  his  unexpected  arrival,  and  the 
long  colloquies  they  had  so  often  held. 

Ellen  was  at  first  heartily  vexed,  and  would  have 
escaped  from  the  room;  but  Frank  Clinton  barred 
all  egress,  and  she  was  compelled  to  listen  to  his 
teasing,  which  Mr.  Huntington  in  vain  tried  to  pre¬ 
vent.  Then  Agnes  came,  and  gave  glad  congratu¬ 
lations  to  the  tearful  girl,  who  was  at  last  compelled 
to  smile  at  her  own  folly,  and  the  success  of  the  plot 
against  her  school-girl  romance. 

One  more  scene  in  Ella  Kirkland’s  life,  and  thou 
and  I,  dear  reader,  part  for  a  season. 

Just  a  year  from  the  commencement  of  our 
sketch,  that  young  lady  sat  reading  a  letter,  a  very 
full  letter,  crossed  and  recrossed,  which  Walter  had 
just  brought  to  her.  The  ci-devant  Mr.  Brown  had 
improved  vastly  in  that  period.  The  sunburnt  flush 
of  prairie  travel  had  faded  from  his  fine  face,  and 
his  eyes  were  radiant  with  the  light  of  happiness  as 
he  stood  gazing  on  the  graceful  creature  so  soon  to 
be  his  wife.  But  at  last  he  grew  impatient  of  the 
long  epistle  which  seemed  to  interest  Ellen  so 
deeply,  and  he  insisted  ou  sharing  its  contents  with 
her.  As  Ella  made  no  strong  objections  to  his  so 
doing,  we  may  conclude  that  we  also  have  the  right 
of  perusal,  particularly  as  it  is  from  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  Clara  Howard. 

“Willingly  would  I  comply  with  your  request, 
dear  Ella,  but  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  claiming 
your  promise  for  myself.  My  own  bridal  is  fixed 
for  the  next  month.  I,  too,  have  found  one  who 
loves  me  devotedly.  1  Is  he  wealthy?’  will  be  your 
first  question,  if  you  remember  our  last  conversation. 

"*  Yes,’  I  can  answer  unhesitatingly.  Not  as  the 
world  receives  the  term ;  not  in  houses  or  lands ; 
but,  Ella,  the  wealth  my  Arthur  offers  for  the 
acceptance  of  his  bride,  is  far  more  imperishable 
than  these — a  noble,  affectionate  heart;  a  cultivated 
intellect;  a  firm  purpose  of  right.  He  has  (aught 
me  (not  in  words,  for  I  should  be  pained  to  have 
him  know  my  once  boasted  craving  for  riches),  that 
our  hnppincss  in  this  life  depends  upon  ourselves 
rather  than  our  surroundings ;  upon  intellectual 
culture,  and  a  heart  at  peace  with  the  world  and 
our  Maker.  In  fine,  that  content  is  the  only  truo 
treasure  of  the  soul;  turning,  Midas-like,  all  that 
its  radiance  rests  upon,  to  gold.  This  is  our  chief 
portion ;  but  this  we,  in  truth,  possess.  The  future 
is  fair  before  us,  for  Arthur’s  talents  will  raise  him 
to  the  station  he  might  boldly  claim  among  earth’s 
noblest  sons.  For  the  present,  we  may  need  to 
struggle  with  many  difficulties;  but  our  purposes 
arc  fairly  wedded,  and  wc  shall  aid  each  other. 

“May  God  bless  you,  my  friend,  as  u  with;  and 
may  you  both  be  as  happy  as  tee  arc  hoping  to  be." 
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JUNE  ON  THE  OCEAN. 


BY  I.’ A. 

It  is  a  delightful  relief  to  the  American  traveler  in  Europe,  to 
find  himself  once  more  on  shipboard,  fairly  embarked  for  home. 
If  he  has  been  a  conscientious  trnveler,  the  tranquility  of 'a  sea- 
voyage  is  almost  indispensable  to  his  excited  intellect  and  imagi* 
nation,  particularly  if  fresh  from  Italy,  or  the  storied  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  Long  before  quitting  the  former,  he  becomes  weary  with 
the  rapid  and  rich  succession  of  antique  novelties,  and  i3  almost 
horrifi^l  at  the  prospect  of  encountering  another  painting-gallery 
or  museum.  His  recollections  nre  inevitably  more  or  less  indistinct 
and  confused.  While  opportunity  offered,  he  gorged  himself,  and 
lie  needs  time  to  digest  the  mental  salmagundi.  The  innumera- 
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ble  nrmy  of  gods  and  goddesses,  heroes  and  heroines,  in  stone  or 
on  canvas,  nnked  and  draped,  flont  in  phnntasmagoric  dance  be¬ 
fore  his  over-wrought  and  bewildered  memory.  A  month  of  re¬ 
pose  in  the  solitude  of  the  sea,  is  as  sleep  to  a  fevered  man. 

In  summer,  when  the  breezes  blow  fresh  from  the  south  and  the 
waters  and  the  sky  rival  each  other’s  brightness ;  and  above  nil,  in 
the  brilliant  month  of  June,  when  the  full  moon  is  shining,  the  live¬ 
long  night,  and  the  sun  rises  and  declines,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  in  unclouded  majesty,  the  ocean  is  a  glory  and  a  delight. 

■  Oh  !  forever,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  its  glory  is  unchangeable 
as  that  of  its  mighty  Maker !  Images,  all-beautiful  and  sublime, 
come  thronging  from  its  bosom,  like  its  own  eternal  exhalations, 
and  in  the  light  of  the  soul  they  distil  perpetually,  a  thousand 
j  graceful,  rainbow-colored  forms  ! 

It  is  true,  no  song  of  birds  greets  your  ear,  with  the  rising  day, 
or  pleasant  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  in  the  fresh  grass,  or  other  of 
those  thousand  sights  and  sounds,  that  so  endear  to  the  poet’s 
heart,  the  “  leufy  month  of  June.”  No  waving  groves  or  bright 
grain  vary  the  broad  scene.  But  then  the  green  waves  gleam 
and  heave  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  light  breeze  dings  over  them 
all  a  net-work  of  silvery,  bubbling  foam,  ns  of  blossoms  floating 
over  a  forest-top  in  the  bloom  of  the  rural  year. 

And  you  see  no  graves  or  ruins  on  the  ocean.  Men  point  proudly 
to  the  relics  of  their  fathers’  strife,  where  brother  throttled  brother, 
and  left  his  foul  carcass  to  infect  the  air;  but  the  sea  hides  quickly 
its  wrecks  and  its  dead,  and  seems  to  stand  over  them  with  finger 
on  its  lip,  to  command  our  silence  and  awe. 

And  to  the  denizen  of  the  town,  the  change  is  peculiarly  grate¬ 
ful.  June,  in  the  town,  is  often  hot  and  dusty.  The  air  simmers 
up  from  the  white  side-walks,  ns  over  a  hot  stove.  Now  nnd  then, 
a  fitful  gust  sweeps  round  the  corner  of  the  street,  bearing  along  a 
small  column  of  dust.  It  suddenly  subsides,  leaving  the  dust  to 
fall  as  in  a  cloud.  The  shops  upon  the  sunny  side  of  the  way  are 
deserted  ;  and  the  younger  partner  comes  often  to  the  door,  look¬ 
ing  anxiously  up  street  and  down,  for  the  shadow  of  a  may-be  cus- 
tdmer.  The  school-girls  coining  home  from  school,  fling  carelessly 
upon  their  bonnets,  their  thick  green  veils,  and  nod  familiarly, 
themselves  unknown,  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  gather  in  the 
drug  store  to  see  them  pass,  and  who  are  thereby  sadly  tantalized. 
Then  perhaps  u  shower  descends,  as  you  are  strolling  lazily  along 
in  your  blouse;  and  too  hot,  or  too  dignified  to  run,  you  finally 
reach  refuge  at  your  friend’s,  the  jeweller’s,  looking  forlorn  as  a 
patient  in  his  hydropathic  shirt. 

Now,  at  sea,  of  course  there’s  no  dust.  And  saving  the  calms, 
which  in  these  latitudes  are  rare  and  short,  you  may  always  revel 
in  the  luxury  of  a  breeze.  The  glittering  spray,  scattered  from 
some  passing  wave,  often  showers  the  deck,  or  drawing  a  rftinbow 
crest  over  the  summit  of  the  wave  itself,  and  then  falling  in  a 
sheaf  of  liquid  crystal,  leaps  up  again  in  some  new  form,  like  old 
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Proteus  sporting  in  the  sen.  The  ship  sails  on,  day  after  day,  with 
easy  motion  ;  the  white  canvas  spreads  itself  wider  and  higher, 
to  catch  the  lightest  whifT;  the  captain  gives  himself  up  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  of  his  Indy  passengers ;  and  the  passengers  themselves, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  sickness,  are  all  out  upon  the  quarter 
deck  to  enjoy  the  free  air.  The  Indies  recline  around  upon  pillows 
and  foot-cushions,  and  the  captain’s  sea  jackets,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men’s  clonks.  The  invalids  reinnin  quiet,  while  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  busy  themselves  with  their  favorite  games — chess,  dominoes, 
or  shuffles. 

It  was  a  bright  June  morning,  when  the  Ashburton  swung  out 
of  the  Liverpool  docks,  and  floated  down  the  Mersey'.  The  black, 
asthmatic  little  steam-craft  that  had  shouldered  us  along,  detached 
itself  nbout  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  all  sail  set,  we 
stood  out  for  sen.  We  nenred  Holyhead  in  the  night,  intending 
to  descend  St.  George’s  channel,  but  finding  several  vessels  there, 
wind-bound  already  several  days,  the  captain  ordered  •*  up  helm,” 
and  pul  for  the  northern  passage.  The  passengers  remained  on 
deck  till  the  night  shut  off  nil  logger  prospect  of  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  coasts — for  both  are  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  channel. 
A  ragged  little  Scotch  terrier,  who  belonged  to  one  of  the  ladies 
in  the  cabin,  ran  from  side  to  side,  and  resting  with  fore  paws  upon 
the  bulwarks,  sniffled  the  land-breeze,  and  whined  most  piteously. 
The  cow,  loo,  looking  from  her  cabin  window,  pricked  up  her  ears 
and  grew  wistful  and  very  pensive,  at  each  glimpse  of  the  green 
hill  sides,  that  rose  with  the  falling  ship. 

We  cleared  the  passage,  I  think,  the  same  evening,  and  the 
following  dawn  found  us  alone  on  the  ocean : 

“ - coelom  uiuliquo  ct  nmliquo  pontus.” 

And  now,  at  once  severed  from  every  wonted  association,  we  turn 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  ourselves — the  temporary  denizens  of  this 
little  world — this  world-fragment,  shot  into  space  as  by  some  con¬ 
vulsion,  with  all  its  living  lond. 

The  cabin  of  a  liner  is  built  upon  the  vessel’s  mnin  deck,  at  the 
stern.  Its  roof  forms  the  quarter-deck  or  poop.  These  decks  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other,  only  by  sleep  and  narrow  ladders.  The 
ascent  to  the  quarter-deck  from  the  cabin,  is  by  convenient  stairs 
witbin. 

The  cabin  itself  is  generally  supplied  with  a  sofa  at  each  end, 
and  a  table  running  nearly  its  entire  length,  which,  together  with 
the  cane-work  settees  that  flank  it,  is  of  course  fixed.  Two  paral¬ 
lel  ridges  running  nround  its  edge,  serve  to  guard  the  plates,  with 
occasional  cross-pieces  to  keep  the  turkey  from  chassezing  up  to 
the  beef,  and  both  from  diving  into  the  captain’s  lap.  One  day 
(this,  however,  happened  in  a  Februnry  gale,)  the  steward  was  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  table  arranging  the  dishes,  the  ship  gave  an 
unlucky  lurch — steward’s  feet  slipped  .from  under  him — his  chin 
dropped  ip  a  passenger’s  plate,  the  turkey  cut  cable,  drove  gallantly 
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along  his  neck  and  back,  leaving  a  shining  wake  of  gravy  in  its 
path,  till  it  finally  heaved  to,  under  the  berth  of  the  open  state 
room  opposite.  And  not  seldom,  in  a  lively  storm,  you  will  see 
the  company  at  table  suspend  suddenly  all  operations,  and  begin 
balancing  their  plates  in  the  nir,  like  a  band  of  jugglers,  to  keep 
the  sauce  and  chicken  in  true  equilibrium  Then  the  saltcellar 
comes  tearing  down  upon  you,  just  as  you  had  grasped  the  castor 
with  your  only  free  hand,  and  your  neighbor  opposite,  in  trying  to 
overtake  it,  blackens  a  yard  of  table-cloth  with  his  upset  coffee. 

Over  the  centre  of  the  table,  just  under  the  sky-light,  swings 
the  ship’s  barometer,  together  with  a  compass.  The  inizen-mast 
passes  up  through  the  cabin  and  the  dining  table,  and  is  cased 
with  mahogany  or  satin  wood,  or  richly  painted.  Around  this 
apartment,  and  opening  into  it,  are  the  passengers’  state  rooms, 
furnished  with  two  berths  each,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  with 
washing  apparatus  and  a  small  settee — which  settee  serves  for  a 
drawer-chest  and  lounge — and  a  delightful  lounge  it  is,  only  be- 
ing  against  the  vessel’s  side,  you  must  hold  on  with  both  hands, 
and  keep  one  leg  awake  to  save.yourself  in  a  roll. 

And  by  the  way,  talking  of  the  wash-bowl,  brings  up  some  funny 
purgatorial  recollections. 

A  storm  has  risen  during  the  night,  and  the  ship  is  dancing 
about  like  a  cockle-shell.  You  attempt  to  rise,  and  find  yourself 
prostrate  after  every  effort,  as  if  your  room-mate  had  got  crazy  and 
quarrelsome  from  sea-sickness,  and  wouldn’t  let  you  up.  At  last 
you  succeed  in  coaxing  on  your  pants.  One  of  your  slippers  has 
slid  under  the  berth,  and  you  try  to  hook  it  out  with  your  cane, 
but  it  wont  be  hooked.  By  and  by,  you  draw  up  to  the  wash-stand, 
and  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  pitcher,  spill  about  a  pint  in  the 
bowl  itself. 

Then  comes  a  solemn  pause.  You  plant  one  foot  against  the 
berth-side,  and  the  other  against  the  opposite  settee.  One  hand 
grasps  the  edge  of  the  wash-stand,  and  the  other  a  knob  below. 
With  hair  disheveled,  suspenders  swinging  in  air  behind,  and 
one  slipper  between  two  feet,  you  eye  lugubriously  the  mouthful 
of  liquid  before  you,  oscillating  from  rim  to  rim,  and  leaping  in 
mimic  waves.  Slowly  and  carefull}'  you  lower  your  head  and 
close  your  eyes,  preparatory  to  the  immersion.  Biff!  your  nose 
flattens  out  on  the  damp  crockery,  while  the  water  has  already  be¬ 
spattered  the  door.  One  more  draught  upon  the  pitcher,  and  un¬ 
less  very  unlucky,  you  succeed  this  time  in  moistening  your  nasal 
extremity  and  the  tips  of  your  eye-lashes.  Then  you  wipe  your¬ 
self  very  dry,  and  go  to  breakfast  in  your  overcoat  or  gown,  but¬ 
toned  up  to  the  ears. 

But  we  had  no  experiences  of  this  sort,  aboard  the  Ashburton. 
The  easy  breeze  that  met  us  in  the  Irish  sea,  attended  us  across 
the  entire  Atlantic.  Our  mainsail  was  reefed  but  once,  and  for 
nearly  a  week  the  studding-sails  were  undisturbed ;  the  studding- 
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sails,  you  know,  being  to  the  regular  rigging,  what  lace-edging 
and  flounces  are  to  a  lady’s  dress. 

The  winds  bore  us  within  two  days’  soil  of  Iceland.  In  those 
high  latitudes,  the  phenomena  of  the  night  were  a  curious  novelty 
to  most  of  our  oompany.  The  sun  would  linger  on  the  horizon 
till  nearly  nine,  and  indeed  at  ten  o’clock  one  could  read  in  the 
cabin,  beneath  the  dim  sky-light. 

The  sun-sets  were  gorgeous  and  peculiar;  the  huge  luminary 
shooting  up  into  the  pale  blue  sky,  broad,  quivering  pencils  of 
light,  like  that  “  flaming  brand  ”  which  the  archangel  waved  be¬ 
fore  the  gate  of  Paradise  ;  or  rolling  along  the  horizon  like  a  wheel 
of  fire ;  or  poised,  as  if  shrinking  and  shivering  at  the  inevitable 
plunge. 

And  then  the  full  moon  would  come  up,  pale  ns  the  face  of  a 
nun;  and  by  and  by  a  few  stars  withdraw  timidly  the  gossamer 
veil  of  the  twilight,  nnd  disclose  their  blushing  beauties  to  the  sea. 
The  shadow  of  the  tall  ship  lies  upon  the  water,  swaying  in  and 
out  with  the  swelling  and  sinking  waves,  like  a  huge  banner  on 
the  wind,  and  mottled  with  phosphoric  balls  as  with  stars.  The 
long,  white  bow-sprit  goes  beckoning  in  the  moonlight,  like  the 
finger  of  some  mighty  phnntom.  All  on  board  is  stillr  The  decks 
are  deserted  ;  only  the  helmsman  and  the  watch  remain  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  your  way  to  the  prow,  you  look  down  upon  the  seething,  bub¬ 
bling  water  below,  and  the  long  lines  of  milky  foam,  nnd  the 
glowing  phosphoric  flakes  that  fall  ofT  from  the  sharp  keel.  Then 
you  creep  out  upon  the  jib-boom,  and  turn  and  gaze  upon  the  mass 
of  canvas  that  swells  up  from  the  vessel  like  a  tower  of  ivory. 

Your  sensations,  at  such  an  hour,  are  utterly  undefinabte.  Three 
objects,  the  chosen  emblems  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  alone  occupy 
your  attention.  The  hoary  ocean — “image  of  eternity’’ — the  moon, 
round  as  your  horizon ;  and  the  ship,  the  most  consummate  speci¬ 
men  of  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  feeling  of  utter  loneliness  and 
helplessness  comes  over  you  —  vague,  infinite,  irrepressible  lopg- 
ings  aftcT  the  unknown  and  unattainable ;  and  as  the  moon,  so 
tranquil  and  motionless  in  heaven,  is  slowly  drawing  towards  her, 
the  mighty  ocean  surge,  so  do  scenes  like  this  stir  to  their  very 
depths  the  dark,  laboring  waters  of  the  human  soul. 

The  only  unpleasant  incident  of  our  trip,  was  our  approach  to 
the  icebergs,  when  upon  the  Grand  Bank.  To  sailors,  as  well  as 
landsmen,  their  presence  always  causes  a  little  anxiety ;  more  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  reason  that  even  the  ordinary  means  of  escape 
from  disaster  are  taken  away.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  ice¬ 
bergs,  it  is  always  more  or  less  foggy.  They  seem  to  shroud 
themselves  in  mist,  as  if  to  steal  upon  you  unseen,  like  mon¬ 
sters  seeking  their  prey.  Long  before  evening,  this  fog  descends, 
and  often  so  thick  is  it,  that  one  mast  of  the  vessel  is  nearly  invi¬ 
sible  from  the  distance  of  another.  And  then  the  fog  resembles 
in  color  the  iceberg  itself.  A  double  and  triple  watch  was  fre¬ 
quently  placed  along  the  leeward  side  of  the  vessel,  and  at  the 
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prow,  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out ;  but  it  was  soon  withdrawn,  and  the 
vessel  left  to  go  where  Providence  might  send  it.  Every  few  mo¬ 
ments  during  the  afternoon — for  the  fog  gathered  at  three  o’clock 
— and  night,  the  captain,  to  ascertain  our  probable  distance  from 
the  danger,  dropped  the  thermometer  in  a  bucket  of  water  hoisted 
from  the  ship’s  side.  We  passed  through  a  field  of  floating  ice, 
but  without  receiving  a  scratch.  There  was  less  gaiety  than  usual 
on  board  the  ship,  in  the  evening,  and  much  thanksgiving  in  the 
morning. 

We  at  length  clenred  the  banks,  and  after  beating  about  three 
or  four  days,  against  a  pretty  lively  head  wind,  took  the  pilot,  off 
Montauk,  nnd  the  next  night  dropped  anchor  in  the  Lower  Bay. 
There  was  a  loud,  whirring  sound,  like  the  running  down  of  a 
town-clock,  a  sharp  click,  and  then  all  was  still.  Every  body  was 
in  his  berth,  but  nobody  rose,  because  every  body  knew  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  strange  sound.  It  was  the  prettiest  bit  of  music  my 
ears  had  listened  to,  since  the  last  solo  of  Lablnche.  But  it  started 
no  enthusiasm.  I  lay  awake,  calmly  reflecting  on  the  past,  before 
whose  brilliant  scene  the  green  curtain  had  just  descended,  per¬ 
haps  never  again  to  rise.  I  lmd  passed  in  safety  through  many 
dangers,  seen  and  unseen  ;  it  was  an  hour  for  solemn  thought.  I 
repented  to  myself  that  beautiful  hymn  of  Addison’s,  and  soon  fell 
into  a  pleasant  sleep.  When  I  arose  in  the  morning  nnd  went  on 
deck,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  on  the  hill-sides  of  Staten 
Island.  The  ship  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  up  through 
fleets  of  vessels,  some  outward  bound,  and  others  that  had  run  in 
with  itself.  A  steambout  soon  hauled  along  side,  and  the  passen¬ 
gers  descending  upon  her.  hurricane  deck,  were  soon  transported 
to  the  docks.  A  moment  after,  and  we  struck  foot  on  New  York 
pavement,  and  with  a  general  shaking  of  hands,  bade  each  other, 
perhaps  a  Inst  trood-bve. 

Albany ,  1848. 
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THEODORE  HOOK’S  NEW  WORK. 

Lore  and  Pride  B\  the  Author  of  “  Sayings  and  Doings,”  6lc.  3  *ol« 

12  mo  London,  1833  Whittaker,  and  Co. 

These  are  two  stones  (“The  Widow”  and  “Snowdon”)  in  Mr.  Hook west 
snle — very  lively,  and  much  that  is  shrewd  and  profound  mixed  up  with  laugha¬ 
ble  caricature  and  pleasant  extravagances.  Love  and  Pride,  those  two  great 
principles  in  our  nature,  furnish  the  staple  of  fiction,  whose  great  merit  is,  that 
if  not  the  exact  truth,  it  is  exceedingly  like  it  We  think  the  last  tale,  “Snow¬ 
don  the  best ;  the  character  of  the  magnificent  Marquess  is  excellently  well 
sustained  throughout,  so  is  that  “thing  of  silk,”  the  gentle  Ear!,  whom  he  w 
fashioning  into  a  son-in-law  We  may  safely  quote  at  hazard  .  we  can  hardly 
miss  an  amusing  scene,  though  we  shah  commence  with  an  observation  whose 
truth  is  ver\  true  indeed 

••It  is  strange,  and  every  hour  we  live  the  feeling  grows,  upon  reflection, 
stronger  sliil.  that  the  great  and  certain  change  which  time  inevitably  works  up^ 
on  the  human  mind  and  constitution  is,  from  its  gradual  and  gentle  course,  im¬ 
perceptible  to  the  individual  ‘  worked  upon,"  unless  some  great  and  sudden 
accession  of  disease  falls  upon  him  the  comparison  between  what  he  irtti  at 
twenty-four,  and  fifty-five,  is  never  made  by  the  subject  himself,  the  onlv  com¬ 
parison  he  makes,  is  between  Monday  last  and  Tuesday  la»t.ni  which  brief  sj>aco 
no  difference  arises;  and  thus  u  is.  that  if  blest  with  health— and  if  with  health 
the  animal  spirits  continue — a  man  from  constant  habitude,  feeling  no  change  m 
htmself  from  day  to  day,  goes  on  believing  that  others  see  no  change  m  him; 
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and  it  is  rather  to  this  natural  imperceptibility  of  physical  alteration,  than  to  se¬ 
nile  childishness,  or  matured  vanity,  that  we  find  men  advanced  to  life  like  our 
present  fnend  Smith,  presenting  themselves  to  the  favour  of  blooming  girls,  who 
were  unborn  at  the  period  from  which  these  respectable  lovers  dale  their  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  at  which  they  set  up  their  standard,  and  who,  seeing  nothing  hut  what 
is  placed  before  them,  cannot  comprenend  how  the  corpulent  Mr  Fussocks,  or 
the  lanky  Mr  Latham  can  have  the  impertinence  or  temerity  to  enter  the  lists  of 
love  or  flirtation  at  his  time  of  life  ** 

We  will  neat  quote  a  scene  m  a  stage-coach,  also  a  favourite  bit,  to  pare  off, 
by  way  of  example,  from  the  narration 

“  In  the  coach  with  Saville  were  three  other  passengers — the  full  allowance  , 
two  were  friends  •  the  third,  like  Saville  himself,  was  an  independent,  isolated 
traveller.  What  he  was,  or  what  thr  object  of  his  journe),  of  course  remained 
within  his  own  bosom  Of  the  other  two,  one  was  a  partner  in  »  mercantile 
house  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  never  had  been,  and  the  other,  one 
who  had  recently  armed  from  that  fine  colon),  and  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
his  companion  to  go  out,  as  Southey  says  the  Devil  did,  when  he  visited  his 
•  snug  little  farm,  the  earth,'  in  order — 

4 - to  see  how  hu  stock  went  on  * 

The  experienced  voyager,  the  active  speculator,  was  all  alive  and  in  excellent 
spirits, — full  of  jest,  and  glee,  and  gaiety  ,  to  him  the  trees  looked  green  and  the 
sun  shone  bright,  and  not  a  word  could  be  spoken,  nor  an  incident  occur  that  he 
did  not  turn  to  jest  and  merriment  Not  so  his  companion,  he  was  grave  and 
pale,  and  July  as  it  was,  wore  tight  bine  worsted  pautaloons  and  Hessian  boots 
He  spoke  little,  but  sighed  much,  complained  of  the  heat  m  murmured  accents, 
and,  for  want  of  o' her  conversation,  augured  ram  and  thunder ,  he  dozed  a  little, 
and  then  needlessly  apologized  to  his  companions  for  what  he  thought  unseemly 
conduct,  by  telling  them  that  he  had  been  married  eleven  years ,  that  he  had 
sever  been  apart  from  hts  wife  and  children  one  whole  day  since  his  marriage  , 
and  that  he  had,  at  the  persuasion  of  his  excellent  friend,  resolved  to  undertake 
a  voyage  to  Africa,  upon  business,  although  he  had  never  before  been  at  sea,  or 
even  beheld  it,  except  from  the  Steyne  at  Brighton,  or  the  Pier  at  Margate  •  I 
slept  little  last  night,'  said  he,  ‘  t  am  not  used  to  partings,  and  it  has  been  a  sad 
morning  for  me,  gentlemen  ’  The  appeal  was  uncalled  for,  but  having  been 
made  it  was  received  by  the  stranger  travellers  with  courtesy  and  sympathy  ,  it 
was  met  with  a  horse  laugh  by  his  friend,  who,  being  a  bachelor  on  his  return 
from  Cape  Town,  wondered  how  any  man  could  be  so  silly  as  to  waste  a  thought 
or  a  sigh  upon  an  affectionate  spouse  and  seven  children,  and  a  country  like  En¬ 
gland,  when  he  was  travelling  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  towards  Africa, 
and  the  detection  of  a  pilfering  partner  +  *  *  *  *  * 

“  After  a  transient  refreshment  the  party  seemed  more  familiarized  to  each 
other,  and  even  Saville  himself  condescended  from  his  stilts,  and  joined  in  the 
conversation  ,  the  melancholy  man  in  the  left  hand  comer  unbent  his  brow,  and 
added  his  mite  to  the  verbal  contribution  of  his  companions  tiM  at  length  the 
subject  of  lotteries  was  started  by  the  winklekeeper,  who  declared  an  opinion 
that  nobody  ever  got  a  prize  This  statement  was  stoutly  contiadicted  by  the 
melancholy  man,  who  seemed  to  derive  a  vast  reinforcement  of  animation  from 
the  subject.  He  enumerated  dukes,  members  of  parliament,  Hampshire  squires, 
Bloomsbury  altormes,  and  Pall  Mall  pastry  cooks,  who  had,  all  to  his  own  know¬ 
ledge,  been  splendidly  and  suddenly  enriched  by  the  acquisition  of  large  sums. 

1  Indeed,  sir/  added  he,  'even  f  myself  might  have  been  worth  thirty  thousand 
pounds  more  than  I  am  at  this  moment,  by  the  same  means,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
an  accidental  circumstance,  over  which  I  had  no  control 1  4  V\  hat  might  that 
have  been  V  said  the  winkleman  .  *  choosing  the  wrong  number,  perhaps  11 
‘  Not  so,  sir/  said  the  melancholy  gentleman,  his  countenance  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment  assuming  an  expression  rather  of  4  anger  than  of  sorrow  /  4  I  did  choose 
the  right  number;  bought  it— brought  it  home— and  had  it  m  my  library  table* 

drawer,  but - '  *  It  was  stolen,  perhaps,  sir 7’  said  the  wmklemat/s  fnend,  m 

a  piteous  tone  ‘No,  sir,  not  that  I  had  it — it  was  mine  .  it  was  m  the  days 
when  lotteries  lasted  a  month,  and  tickets  rose  in  value  as  thev  continued  un¬ 
drawn  I  went  into  the  city  on  business  ,  a  friend,  who  knew  of  my  ticket, 
called  in  my  absence — offered  my  wife  a  hundred  and  twenty  guineas  for  it,  she 
knew  that  it  had  cost  me  but  five-and-twenty ; — sold  it  him — all  for  mv  good, 
poor  soul — she’s  in  heaven  now,  sir — it’s  no  use  scolding  about  it— it  won’t 
bring  it  back  ;  and  the  very  same  afternoon — d— n  me  '  I'm  sure  you’ll  excuse 
ray  swearing  at  the  recollection — it  came  up  a  thirty  thousand  pound  prize  !’  A 
general  exclamation  of  horror  followed  the  announcement  4  And  now,  sir/ 
continued  the  gentleman,  ‘as  I  walk  along  the  streets  in  wet  weather,  because 
I  cannot  afford  a  hackney-coach,  my  friend  Dodham.the  lucky  purchaser,  dashes 
by  in  his  carriage,  and  splashes  me  with  mud  He  lives  m  the  house  which  I 
had  all  my  life  an  anxiety  to  possess  ,  and  has  refused  his  consent  to  his  son’s 
marrying  my  daughter,  on  the  piea  of  her  poverty.’  It  was  evident  that  the  me¬ 
lancholy  gentleman  felt  the  circumstance  keenly.  4  Well/  said  Saville,  ‘I  don’t  | 
think  f  could  have  survived  such  a  thing/  ‘  Only  conceive,  sir/  said  the  gen-  | 
tleraan,  seeming  to  delight  in  aggravating  all  the  miseries  of  his  loss,  ‘  only  con-  ! 
eeive  ray  coming  home  out  of  the  city— having  seen  my  number  placarded  at 
CornhiU  an  the  prize— having  compared  it  with  the  memorandum  in  my  pocket-! 
book — having  bought  a  necklace  and  a  pair  of -ear-rings  for  my  wife  upou  the 
strength  of  it —and  finding  upon  mv  arrival,  that  she  had  sold  my  thirty-thousand  1 
pounds,  which  I  was  sure  was  in  my  pocket,  to  a  man  I  hated,  for  one  hundred  , 
and  twenty  guineas,  which  she  exultmgly  exhibited  and  which,  with  thirty-five 
more,  went  to  pay  for  the  baubles  I  had  brought  her  home  ’  •  J  could  not  have  ; 

stood  that/  said  the  winkleman  ‘  Nor  1/  said  the  weeping  husband  *  1/  said 
Saville,  4  should  have  cut  my  throat/  1  So  I  did,  sir!’  said  the  melancholy  gen¬ 
tleman,  4  and  here  are  the  marks  where  it  was  sewn  up  !’  exhibiting  at  the  same 
moment,  a  huge  scar  across  his  windpipe.” 

Among  the  most  distinguished  incidents  in  the  career  of  that  distinguished  in¬ 
dividual.  the  Marquess  of  Snowdon,  is  a  visit  from  his  majesty ;  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  little  incident  vanes  the  monotony  of  the  addresses  usually  presented  by 
loyal  corporations  on  such  occasions  * 

“  The  ceremonial  of  presenting  the  address  began  The  mayor  delivered  it 
to  his  lordship,  who,  positively  refusing  the  aid  of  glasses,  (although  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  without  them,)  commenced  reading  the  du¬ 
tiful  and  affectionate  testimonial,  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  the  King,  the  may¬ 
or  and  corporation  being  in  front,  and  the  apartment  filled  with  all  the  company 
forming  the  invited  party,  and  by  a  number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Shuttlework,  who.  wet  as  they  were,  had  been  permitted  to  witness  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  magnificent  ceremony.  The  moment  the  line  sonorous  voice  of  the 
noble  captain  vras  heard,  silence  the  most  profound  reigned  amongst  the  assem¬ 
bled  throng  His  lordship  read  as  follows; — *  May  it  please  your  majesty,  we, 
the  mavor,  burgesses,  and  aldermen  of  the  ancient  town  of  Shuttlework,  beg  to 
he  permuted  to  approach  your  royal  presence,  in  order  to  offer  our  dutiful  con¬ 
gratulations  upon  your  majesty’s  arrival  in  our  neighbourhood  Accustomed  as 
vre  are  to  hear  your  majesty's  praise  on  all  hands  and  from  all  quarters,  it  cannot 
b«t  afford  us  tho  highest  gratification  to  be  permitted  thu3  personally  to  express 
our  affectionate  regard  for  your  majesty’s  person,  and  our  unbounded  admiration 
of  your  majesty’s  character  and  qualities  In  venturing  thus  to  address  your 
majesty,  we  have  to  request  that  your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept 
at  our  hands,  as  a  testimonial  of  our  sentiments,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  anxiety  to 
merit  that  patronage  which  your  majesty  is  known  so  generously  to  afford  to  the 
artisans  of  the  United  Kingdom,  two  specimens  of  the  manufacture  of  our  na¬ 
tive  town,  consisting  of  a  blue  silk  pelisse  and  a  white  lace  veil ;  and  to  entreat 
that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  appear  in  them  in  public  upon  the  first  fitting 
occasion/  At  the  conclusion  of  this  paragraph,  a  shout  of  laughter  rent  the 
splendid  saloon  ;  the  king  himself  first  stared  with  astonishment,  and  then  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  mirth  ;  upon  which  the  mayor  and  the  corporate  body, 
released  from  th«  apprehension  of  committing  a  solecism  by  indulging  in  their 
merriment,  re-echoed  the  peal,  leaving  the  marquess  m  a  state  of  perfect  stupe¬ 
faction,  unconscious  in  his  anxiety  to  puzzle  out  the  writing,  what  were  the 
words  he  had  uttered,  and  completely  unaware  that,  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of 
tho  moment,  and  the  crowd,  his  unfortunate,  but  well-meaning  friend  Mr  Wise¬ 
man,  had  handed  his  lordship  the  address  which  had  been  intended  for  her  ma¬ 
jesty,  instead  of  that  which  was  to  be  read  to  the  king  !’* 

The  scene  where  the  mamma  expects  a  proposal  for  herself,  which  she  finally 
accepts  for  her  daughter,  is  very  amusing  ;  and  the  dinner  given  by  the  marquess 
to  the  mayor  is  so  good,  that  we  must  quote  a  portion  * — 

•“Is  my  gig  come 11  said  the  mayor,  turning  around  to  the  servant  with  a 
conciliatory  smile  4  Yes,  sir/  said  the  man,  4  it  has  been  here  some  time/ 

4  Dear  me  !’  said  the  mayor  ;  •  is  it  a  fine  night  *’  4 1  don’t  know,  air.’  said  the 
man  ;  4 1  will  inquire  *  4  My  poor  old  mare,  my  lord,  has  got  a  bit  of  a  cold  upon 
her/  said  the  right  worshipful,  4  and  1  should  not  like  her  io  get  wet  She  has 
been  a  good  un  in  her  time,  my  lord  ,  but  as  f  was  saying  t’other  day  to  Mrs  W  , 
we  none  of  us  get  better  as  we  get  older — he,  he’ — -I  daresay  you  feel  that,  my 
lofdY  4  It  rains  very  hard,  sir/  said  the  servant,  returning  'The  mayor  within 
doors,  now  fully  expected  that  his  lordship  woula  have  made  an  offer  to  protect 
the  mare  without,  from  the  inclemency  of  tho  weather,  by  desiring  that  she  might 
be  sent  to  the  stables ,  but,  no — she  might  have  •  melted,  thawed,  and  resolved 
herself  into  a  dew/  for  all  hta  lordship  cared  ;  indeed,  except  as  tending  to 
interrupt  and  mar  ihe  preparations  for  the  Jeff  champetre.  the  state  of  the  weather 
was  highly  consolatory  to  him,  ns  being  likely  to  act  upon  the  humane  feelings 
of  the  right  worshipful  chandler,  and  »o  tudoce  hirr*  to  heat  a  retreat — a  consum¬ 
mation  which  the  marquess  most  devouily  wished  His  lordship  was  not  wrong 
in  his  expectations  lire  wia*  or  moved,  and  the  marqn°ss  breathed  again;  but 
judge  his  lordship’s  horror  and  amazement  when  Sir  Harry,  who  in  the  plenitude 
of  bis  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  he  nad  met  wnh,  had  hitherto  remained 
Otlher  perfectly  silent  or  merely  assenting  with  a  riod  to  *»ny  genera)  proposition, 
•aid.—1 •  Mr  M  lyor,  ir»  the  tiiiht  is  so  Uti,  s-mJ  aw  *y  your  open  c  image,  and  f 
wrill  set  you  down  You  know  I  must  go  though  Shuttlework  in  my  way  houie  - 
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I  .lull  b«  mon  happy — ’  •  Sir,  you  »r«  very  good,’  m.id  Mr  ;  >  1  ,h»U  | 

be  very,  very  much  obliged  to  you  I’ll  send  away  my  poor  old  Jenny,  and  I 
am  suje,  if  she  could  speak,  she  would  thank  you  too,  Su  Harry,’  Saying  ' 
which,  the  right  worshipful  Mr  Wiseman,  without  an)  further  ceremony,  laid  ' 
violent  hands  on  the  curd  which  led  to  the  marquess’s  chair,  and  pulling  it  con  j 
amort,  rang  the  bell  with  a  strength  and  violence  fully  proportioned  to  his  grati-  : 
tude  and  delight  4  What  may  vour  commands  be  with  the  servant,  Mr  Major v  j 
said  the  marquess,  as  Hall  entered  the  room  ‘  Oh  !*  said  his  worship,  *Mr,  I 
Hall,  have  the  goodness  to  tell  them  to  send  away  my  buggy  ,  and  tell  tho  J 
boy  to  tell  his  missuss,  as  she  nerd  not  sit  up  for  me  And.  Mr  Hall,  air,  | 
will  you  be  kind  enough,  sir,  to  put  tnv  bundle— them  things  m  the  silk  J 
pocket-handkerchief — just  in,  under  the  seat  I  am  sort)  to  give  you  so  much 

trouble,  but’ -  Hall,  who  glanced  his  eve  toward  his  lord,  thought  it  best  for  : 

all  their  sakes  to  cut  these  directions  «s  short  as  possible,  and  retreating  to  c  venue 
the  mandate  of  tho  mayor,  was  followed  up  to  the  door  of  the  room  bv  that  right 
worshipful  personage,  who  seemed  fearful  that  if  he  once  lost  sight  of  Mr  Hall, 
lus  bundle  would  be  lost  to  all  eternity  4  A  very  civil  man  Mr  Hall,  my  lord,’ 
•aid  the  mayor,  *  Do  you  take  any  more  coffee,  .Sir  Harry  said  the  tn»rqu<‘M> 

4  No  more,  I  thank  vou/  said  the  baronet  4  Don’t  you  think,  my  lord,  we  had 
better  go  to  the  young  ladies1’  said  Wiseman  t  ‘won’t  they  think  us  long”  I 
hope  I  sha’n’t  get  blamed  Mrs  \V  often  says  to  me,  that  I  must  be  wrv 
agreeable  when  the  females  are  gone,  for  that  she  never  can  get  me  or  m> 
friends  up  to  tea  whenever  I  have  a  spread,  or  wo  go  any  where  iodine  out  ’  Of 
all  the  offences  which  plain  simple  man  could  commit  against  the  marquess,  the 
most  heinous  and  the  least  pardonable  was  that  of  instituting .» comparison  between 
his  lordship  and  any  thing  that  was  his,  and  any  other  person  or  any  thing  that 
belonged  to  him  The  idea  of  putting  his  parties,  and  his  ladies,  and  his  house, 
m  competition  with  the  saturnalia  of  the  mayor,  or  the  tea-parties  of  hts  •  females,’ 
as  he  called  them,  was  absolute  torture  *  I  daresay/  said  tho  marquess,  *  Lady 
Hester  has  retired  long  before  this  it  js  near  twelve  o’clock  1  4  Mercy  on  «*»  " 
said  Mr  Wiseman, 4  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  that  Time  flies  in  pleasant 
company,  my  lord  This  is  uncommon  good,  my  lord/  continued  his  worship, 
smacking  his  lips  as  he  imbibed  suine  remarkably  fine  curogoa  ,  *  uncommon 
good,  indeed — something  with  orange-peel  in  it  I  don’t  knbw,  tny  lord,  if  you 
dmik  much  rum-shrub—  it’s  something  like  that ;  only  this,  being  Ermthifien  m 
its  name,  is  of  course  much  belter.  Mrs  \V  make?  excellent  shrub,  my  lord  1 
if  vou  will  allow  me  to  send  up  a  bottle  or  two,  I  shall  be  very  glad  ’  Lord 
Snowdon  bowed  1  I  can  send  it  up/  said  Wiseman,  *  when  I  send  back  the 
clothes  1  borrowed  They  shall  come  up  on  Wednesday,  my  lord  ,  Mrs*  W 
will  gel  them  washed  and  ironed  and  all  by  that  time 
LIFE  IN  AN  OMNIBUS 

Lord  Snowdon,  the  old  hero  of  the  second  tale,  is  pride  itself.  He  has  just 
broken  a  shaft  of  his  cabriolet,  on  a  wet  day,  upon  Barnes  Common  ,  an  omni¬ 
bus  rattles  up,  and  the  liger,  no  house  nor  aid  being  near,  persuades  Ins  lofiy 
master,  the  destined  Governor  General  ol  India,  to  “get  m  ”  It  i»  not  post.)- 
tie  to  surpass  in  broad  humour  the  following  description  — 

“The  Marquess  stepped  m,  and  the  conductor  gave  the  word,  ‘all  right/ 
but  this  was  done  so  soon  after  the  admission  of  his  Lordship  into  the  vehicle, 
ami  he  was  so  long  picking  out  a  clean  place  to  sit  down  upon,  that  the  jerk  ot 
the  hearse  threw  his  Lordship  forward  into  the  lap  of  the  fattest  woman  that 
ever  was  seen  out  on  a  caravan  at  a  fair,  who,  unfortunately,  was  carrying  a  j.tr 
of  pickled  onions  on  her  knee,  which  was  upset  by  the  Marquess  s  tumble,  and 
in  its  fall  saturated  the  front  of  his  Lordship’s  waistcoat  and  stock  with  it«  fra¬ 
grant  juice 

“  The  Marquess  made  a  thousand  well-bred  apologies,  and  was  got  up  upon  j 
his  legs  by  the  exertions  ot  the  fat  woman,  whose  struggles  to  rescue  herself 
from  the  imposing  weight  of  nobility,  materially  assisted  the  efforts  ol  a  good- 
natured  dirty  little  man  in  the  corner,  and  a  thin  spare  woman,  who  was  carry-  1 
mg  abantum-cock  and  three  hens  ina  basket  to  London,  having  upon  her  other 
hand  a  large  faced  child,  with  great  blue  eyes,  and  a  cold  in  its  head.  It  wore  a  . 
brown  skin  cap  with  a  guld  band  round  it,  while  a  green  and  white  net  comforter  j 
was  twisted  round  its  chin  and  body ;  its  dress,  generally,  bearing  very  strong  , 
evidence  that  the  dear  little  thing  was  an  extremely  bad  traveller. 

“  Near  the  door,  and  over  whose  shins  tho  Marquess  first  tumbled  upon  get¬ 
ting  in,  was  placed  a  stout,  blue-aproned  mark  et -gardener ;  and  opposite  to  him,  , 
a  smartish  looking  man,  with  a  Mosaic  gold  chaiu  round  his  neck,  and  a  bunch 
of  oily  curls  coming  out  from  under  his  hat  just  over  his  ear — he  was  the  dan¬ 
dy  of  the  party 

“  Off  went  the  omnibus — rattle  went  all  the  windows — slap  went  the  weather 
boards — bang  went  the  axle-trees  ;  and  away  went  the  whole  concern,  at  a  rate  , 
and  with  a  noise,  of  which  the  Marquess  till  that  moment  had  but  a  very  faint 
conception 

“The  dirty  dandy  in  the  corner,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  voluntary  contortions 
of  poor  Lord  Snowdon’s  countenance,  as  the  huge  thing  bumped  up  and  down, 
and  twisted  first  one  way  and  then  another,  began  to  affect  a  similar  distaste  for 
the  conveyance  ,  and  to  mark  hts  sympathy  with  the  new  arrival,  fori h with 
bumped  himself  up  close  to  him  He  looked  at  the  Governor-General  Bahaa- 
der  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  pulling  out  a  sort  of  while} -brown  paper 
funnel,  which  did  duty  for  a  snuff  box,  offered  it  to  the  Marquess  *  *  * 

“  After  a  short  delay,  during  which  several  aristocratic  carnage*  rolled  by — 
at  which  periods  the  Marquess  adopted  the  celebrated  system  of  ostnchism,  and 
hid  his  head — the  omnibus  rattled  on  towards  town  At  Walhain-green,  two 
tall  scraggy  girls  from  a  boarding-school, 

Sickly,  smiling,  gay,  young,  and  awkward, 
were  poked  in.  A  gentleman  with  very  red  muataclnoa,  was  picked  up  at  the 
Queen’s  Elm  gate  ,  and  a  poulterer’s  boy,  with  a  couple  of  skinned  rabbits  tn  a 
tray,  was  added  to  the  party  at  the  corner  of  Sloane-itreet,  the  said  rabbits  being 
on  their  way  back  to  a  poulterer’s  in  Duke-street,  St  James’s,  because  they 
were  not  fresh.  *  f  * 

“  At  the  top  of  St  James’s-street  the  caravan  stopped.  The  day  had  cleared 
up;  the  pavement  was  dry  The  King  was  in  town  :  there  were  many  people 
about.  Lord  Snowdon  just  peeped  through  the  windows,  and  saw  groups  col¬ 
lected— men  he  knew  Here  it  was  clear  he  could  not  get  out — whither  should 
he  go7  how  far — what  place  was  safe  7  At  length  he  resolved  upon  going  the 
whole  journey  to  the  Bank,  so  that  he  might  emerge  in  the  city,  and  then  en¬ 
veloping  himself  in  a  hackncy-coach,  reach  the  habitable  part  of  town,  without 
fear  of  discovery 

‘“Any  body  for  White  Oss  Cellar7’  said  the  man  on  the  steps  Out  went 
the  dirty  dandy,  the  man  with  the  apron,  and  the  boy  with  the  rabbit0  But 
their  places  were  instantly  supplied  by  a  portly  gentleman  lugging  m  a  srnall- 
sized  green  garden-engine  with  a  fan  spout,  and  three  fishing-rod*,  which  he  had 
lust  bought  at  the  corner  of  Aibeinarle-slreet,  and  a  fond  mother  who  had  pro¬ 
vided  herself  with  a  heap  of  toys  for  her  six  children. 

“  Still  the  Marquess  kept  peering  out  of  his  prison— -nobody  saw  him — and  it 
was  pleasant  to  peep  through  the  loop-holes  thus  unobserved  In  a  few  minutes 
all  was  right,  fait,  the  pavement  in  Piccadilly  was  up  ,  it  was  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  huge  machine  should  go  down  St.  James's-street ,  and  so  it  did  , 
but  short  was  its  progress  in  that  line  of  march — all  the  bumpings  and  thumpings 
which  its  rapid  course  in  the  earlier  part  of  Us  journey  had  excited  now  were  to 
he  compensated  for  The  driver  smacked  his  whip,  the  horses  obeyed  the  sound, 
when  bang  went  something,  and  in  an  instant,  the  whole  fabric  came  down  with 
a  crash  like  thunder,  exactly  in  front  of  While’s 

“The  shrieks  of  the  women,  the  cries  of  the  men,  the  noise  of  the  fall,  all 
combined  to  attract  a  thousand  spectators  Fifty  heads  were  out  of  Crockford’s 
Coffee-room,  all  the  guardsmen  rushed  into  the  balcony  ,  and  in  the  how- window 
of  White’s  itself,  which  was  instantly  thrown  up,  were  heard  the  well-known 
voices  of  the  leaders  of  'he  clique,  in  a  sort  of  war-whoop,  which,  like  the 
whistle  of  Roderick  Dhu,  roused  the  whole  clan  to  observe  the  dreadful  denoue¬ 
ment 

“  fn  detail  were  the  passengers  extricated  The  dear  little  boarding-school 
girls  jumped  out  first:  the  fat  man  withhis  garden-engine  stack  m  the  door-way, 
and  was  only  ejected  by  the  ponderosity  of  the  still  fatter  woman,  with  what  she 
called  her ‘imonjar’  clasped  like  a  lovely  baby  to  her  bosom;  the  lady  with  the 
toys  was  trampled  underfoot;  the  sick  child  was  jammed  under  the  dirty  man 
iti  the  comer,  and  the  thin  woman  who  took  care  of  it,  getting  anxious  about  its 
fate,  unwillingly  abandoned  the  poultrv  ,  and  when  the  most  noble  the  Marquess 
of  Snowdon.  K  G  and  Governor  Genera*  of  India,  emerged,  amidst  the  cries 
of  ‘take  care  of  the  old  gentleman/  he  came  out  without  his  hat.  with  a  fine 
bantam  cock  perched  upon  his  head,  and  a  couple  of  fuzzy-legged  Hens  roosting 
upon  his  shoulders  ” 

We  shall  respect  an  omnibus  for  the  remainder  of  our  days,  since  it  haR  af¬ 
forded  our  merry  no vW is t  such  a  scene  as  the  foregoing.  The  MarqucsB  was 
perhaps  foolish  to  embark  m  such  a  vehicle. — but. 

Nemo  inortalium  omnibus  boris  sapit! 
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Tor  the  National  Era. 

LITTLE  BESSIE. 


BY  MARTHA  RUSSKI.B. 


Part  I. 

It  was  the  last  morning  of  the  old  yoar.  i  to 
cold  was  intense ;  tho  dense  leaden-hued  clouds 
that  covered  the  heavens  were  burdened  with  snow, 
and  tho  earth  beneath  was  frozen  almost  ns  hard 
SB  a  miser’s  heart.  The  chilling  northeast  wind, 
as  it  whistled  through  old  passages  and  round 
sharp  corners,  seemed  laden  with  the  last  breath 
of  frozen  mariners,  who  sit  death-bound  and  ice¬ 
bound  on  board  their  motionless  ships  in  the  far 
Northern  seas,  watching  the  coming  of  our  Lord. 

Ugh'  it  was  freezing  coiu,anu  oiu  mrs.  Hy¬ 
man’s  hands  shook  like  brown  withered  leaves  in 


mere  impositions— and  you,  child,  are  old 
to  know  the  wiokedness  of  your  course.  _  if  you 
are  really  in  wont,”  he  continued,  seeing  her 
frightened  look,  “  there  is  the  alms-house,  which 
the  publio  has  generously  provided  for  all  such 

characters.  And  now,  go,”  he  said,  still  more 
sternly, 11  unless  you  wish  to  bo  Bent  thore . 

As  the  poor,  terrified  child  stole  quickly  away, 
without  daring  to  look  behind  hor,  he  turned  to 


ket  while  sho  wandered  fr°™  «  f  .  v:  ’  n(.Wfl 
sionally  lifting  his  head  fro  *  of  her  J 

and  looking  round  to  assure  ^  d[ired  to  ^ 
and  wo  to  the  mischievOTB  b  y  overflow- 

proaoh  her  basket.  Bessie,  ™ 
ed  with  love  for  everything,  was  ucugntea  witn 
eu  wiia  love  i  j  0ther  mcnna  0f  mam- 

her  now  f™nd  and  had preference  than  by  shar- 
[rg  wfth  him  her  dinnePr  True,  the  mial  was 

rather  “ra.nt  for ‘^Cwouldha^  tata  ««£ 1  time”  thYcTtf'council  meet,  I  shall  bring  the  sub- 
aye,  and  dogs  too,  M  fto  quantlty ;  but  ject  before  them,  for  it  is  becoming  a  perfect  nui- 

tion  at  the  Quality  afford  to  be  very  fas-  sance.  But  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seoing 

Bessie  and  Jack  oouiu  u  you  and  your  fam;iy  at  my  wife’s  party  to-night, 

tidious.  hnd  often  apoten  of  hor  when  we  can  speak  further  of  these  matters.” 

Though  the  (,motjlor  8h(.  had  not  ven-  And,  with  a  polite  rejoinder  from  the  Deaoon, 

friend  Jack  toll  £  m  as  the  sharer  of  her  the  gentlemen  parted. 

tured  to  misgiving  that  tho  old  lady  Mr.  G.  found  a  great  many  things  in  this  world 

- - a  kino  m  m  g  b  « truly  deplorable.”  He  was  a  well-meaning  man, 

but  ignorant,  narrow-minded,  and  conceited. 


the  Deacon,  saying— 

« I  never  encourage  Btreet  beggars.  .  It  only 
confirms  them  in  idleness  and  vice.  It  is  deplo¬ 
rable  to  see  how  this  evil  increases  with  us.  Next 


a  kind  of  misgiving  that  tho  old  lady 
M  w  n.^k  it  quite  right.  It  was  this  ques- 
tion  that  now  troubled  the  little  girVs  mind.  Ec- 
novo  ncc  saTd  that  sho  had  done  right-her  self- 
denial  had  saved  tho  lifo  of  the  poor  animal;  but 


et  around  tho  shoulders  of  her  grand-daughter,  P  lai’j  nside  against  the  day  of  want-  So 

Bessie,  preparatory  to  sending  her  forth  to  gather  wnQ  tho  little  girl  with  this  point  oLetliics, 


- .  busy  was  tho  little  girl 

material  to  replenish  their  wasting  fire.  But  ..  i .,:.i  „„i  hmrtJ 


point 


little  Bessie’s  blood  was  warm  and  quick;  be¬ 
sides,  hor  thoughts  were  so  divided  between  tho 
now  mittens  (not  kuit  of  nice  red  yarn,  reader, 
liko  the  pair  you  remember,  but  made  out  of  bits 
of  rod  flannel)  whioh  grandmother  had  finished 
for  her  the  night  before,  and  the  nice,  whitcchipB 
that  Esquire  Brown’s  men  had  left  in  the  Hill¬ 
side  woods,  and  given  her  permission  to  gather, 
that  she  did  not  mind  the  cold  nor  notice  tho  un¬ 
usual  tremor  in  her  grandmother’s  hands. 

But  when  the  old  lady  placed  a  slice  of  bread 
in  her  basket,  saying  she  would  need  it  to  keep 
ont  the  cold,  something  in  her  voice  attracted  the 
child’s  attention.  She  gazed  anxiously  in  the 
pale,  sorrowful  faco  that  bent  over  her,  then  tak¬ 
ing  tho  bread  from  the  basket,  eyed  it  closely. 

‘•Grandmother,”  she  Baid,  “this  is  the  slice  I 
brought  out  for  your  breakfast.  You  have  eaten 
nothing  to-day.  Are  you  ill,  grandmother  1” 

“  No,  my  child.” 

“  Then  why  didyou  not  cat  it  ?  Surely,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  as  if  struck  by  oorne  sudden  thought,  “we 


Consequently,’ ho  often  fell  into  the  mistake  of 
looking  moro  to  the  shams  of  things  than  the  real¬ 
ity,  and  this  n-as  indeed  “  truly  deplorable." 

Little  BeBsio  hurried  a  few  rods  up  the  Btreet, 
then,  overcome  by  disappointment,  hunger,  cold, 
and  fatigue,  she  sank  against  a  bnok  wall ;  and, 
drawing  her  scanty  mantle  about  her,  to  conceal 
her  face,  wept  bitterly.  It  was  about  the  city 
dinner  hour,  and  that  cfobs  Btreet  was  compara- 
Hoanrtcil.  The  few  young  clerks  that  hur¬ 
ried  along  wore  far  too  intent  on  the  thought ot 
their  dinner,  or  tho  afternoon  holyday,  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  forlorn-looking  object  that 
crouched  against  tho  wall ;  besides,  ragged,  mis¬ 
erable-looking  ohildren  were  no  novelty  to  them. 
Presently,  a  number  of  Irish  laborers  came 
!•  Bessie'  Her  resolutions  of  pru-  tramping  up  the  street,  the  rosy  hue  of  their 
,  proof  against  the  mute  eloquenoe  broad  cheeks  deepened  almost  to  purple  bythe  in- 
.  . _ .  .V-  „i:„»  tenBe  cold.  As  they  hurried  along,  ono  of  them 


that  sho  did  not  hear  the  pattering  of  old  Jack’s 
feot  nor  sec  him,  until  he  rubbed  his  shaggy  coat 
against  her  side,  and  poked  his  cold  nose  under 
her  hood,  ns  sho  bent  over  her  basket. 


They  had  not  met  tor  several  uays,  auu  me 
poor  dog’s  joy  was  unbounded.  And  well  he 
might  he  glad  to  see  Bessie’s  friendly  face,  for  the 
marks  of  the  ropo  on  his  ohafed  and  bleeding  leg, 
and  of  tho  whip  on  his  sideB,  proved  that  the 
faces  he  hnd  met  of  late  had  been  anything  but 
friendly.  Poor  Bessie!  Her  resolutions  of  pru 
dence  wore  not 


of  Jack’s  looks,  and  the  next  moment  the  slice  of 
bread  was  drawn  forth  from  tho  wrapper,  and  by 
far  tho  largest  part  laid  before  her  old  friend, 
with  the  half-uttered  thought,  “  Poor  old  fellow, 
porhaps  1  shall  not  have  anything  to  give  you 

again  ill  a.  great  while  !J* 

Part  II. 

Tho  New  Year  of  1S-I—  made  his  entree  in  the 
midst  of  festivities,  and  greeted  his  subjects  with 
a  clear,  bright  face.  True,  there  were  signs  of  a 
frown  hovering  over  his  brow,  that,  to  those  ac¬ 
customed  to  study  such  things,  hinted  of  wild 
storms ;  and  some  of  his  poorer  subjects  shuddered, 
and  declared  that  his  breath  was  even  colder  than 
the  dying  breath  of  his  predecessor;  but  their 


,  -  ...  ,  i  j  murmurs  were  drowned  amid  tho  joyous  shouts 

have  food  enough  to  last  until  to-morrow,  When  1  ^  wHoh  their  more  fortnnate  brethren  grect- 

shall  carry  in  the  work  to  Mr.  G.,  end  get  tho  ed  acoes3ion.  The  present  custom,  which  re¬ 


pay.  There  is  tho  piece  of  bread  and  the  bit  of 
fish— and” — 

“  Aye,  little  Bessie,  you  are  no  fairy,  to  turn 
stones  into  bread,”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a  faint 
smile.  “Your  list  is  soon  told.  Besides,  you  for¬ 
get  that  there  is  a  storm  coming  up,  and  you  may 
not  be  able  to  go  to  town  for  some  days.  In  that 
case,  we  must  make  what  we  havo  last  as  well  as 
we  can.” 

The  little  girl  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  va- 
oantly  out  the  window,  while  her  great  blue  cycB 
filled  with  tears.  Suddenly  her  whole  face  light¬ 
ed  up ;  she  dashed  away  the  tears,  and,  pointing 
to  a  pair  of  little  brown  snow  birds  hopping  about 
on  the  withered  branches  of  catnip  that  grew  be¬ 
neath  the  window,  in  search  of  seeds,  said — 

“  See,  grandmother,  God  feeds  them.  He  will 
not  lot  us  starve.” 

“  Right,  child.  May  He  forgive  my  want  of 
faith,”  replied  the  grandmother, fervently.  “Now 
go,  Bessie,  and  I  will  meet  you  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  help  you  home  with  your  basket.” 

Grandmother  Lyman  and  little  Bessie  had  not 
always  been  so  poor,  hut,  ns  the  old  lady  express¬ 
ed  it,  things  bail  been  going  wrong  with  them 
ever  since  poor  John,  Bessie’s  father,  was  crushed 
by  the  falling  of  a  portion  of  the  building  on 
which  he  was  at  work.  After  some  months  of 
Buffering,  God  took  him  home,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  his  heart-broken  young  wife  followed  him, 
leaving  little  on  earth,  save  the  orphan  Bessie. 
True,  Mrs.  Lyman  hnd  another  son,  many  years 
older  than  Bessie’s  father,  who  had  left  her  while 
yet  a  boy,  to  gratify  his  passion  for  the  sea. 
Though  she  had  not  heard  from  him  for  many 
years,  she  was  not  certain  of  his  death ;  therefore, 
whenever  the  great  storms  arose,  and  thero  came 
frightful  tales  of  Bhipwreck  and  death,  her  moth¬ 
er-heart  buried  him  again. 

After  John  and  his  wife  were  laid  in  the  grave, 
Poverty  began  to  look  in  upon  her,  in  the  Bhape 
of  dootor’s,  apothecary’s,  and  grocer’s  hills :  but 
the  courageous  old  soul  faced  him  bravely,  until 
Fover  and  Rheumatism  lent  their  aid  to  tho  foe, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  yield. 

When  she  recovered,  in  some  degree,  the  use  of 
her  limbs,  she  found  that,  in  order  to  satisfy  her 
creditors,  she  must  give  up  the  humble  but  com¬ 
fortable  home  whose  very  walls  and  floors  were 
written  all  over  to  her  with  household  records, 
and  find  a  shelter  for  herself  and  Bessie  else- 

Many  of  the  neighbors  were  disposed  to  assist 
her,  and  some  of  the  most  excitable  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  the  doctor  and  grocer  were  well 
able  to  give  in  the  old  widow’s  bills ;  but  she  re¬ 
minded  them  that  the  doctor  had  two  invalid  sis¬ 
ters  to  assist,  and  that  among  the  grocer’s  large 
family  there  yas  one  poor  little  crippled  boy,  for 
whom  it  would  he  necessary  to  make  some  extra 
provision.  Ah!  Grandmother  Lyman  was  a 
thoughtful  old  soul — thoughtful  of  every  one  be¬ 
fore  herself !  Some  there  were  who  talked  of  the 
poor-house,  and  said  she  would  be  oompollcd  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  it  at  lost ;  but  these  were 
very  few,  for  most  of  the  people  sympathized  with 
that  feeling  of  self-respect  (some  call  it  pride) 
which  leads  our  New  England  population  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  many  privations  ere  they  accept  tho  bread 
of  public  charity. 

A  kind  farmer  offered  her  the  old  house  in 
which  we  found  them,  rent  free.  True,  it  stood 
in  a  solitary  place,  quite  away  from  neighbors, 
but  then  it  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  “Scahili 
woodB,”  where  they  had  permission  to  gother  as 
much  dry  wood  as  they  pleased.  Besides,  ob  the 
old  lady  was  wont  to  observe,  “  OurtrialBandonr 
blessings  walk  band  in  band,”  and  os  her  infirmi¬ 
ties  increased,  so  did  little  Bessie’sstrength.  She 


quires  ladies  to  keep  the  house  on  New  Year’s 
Day  in  order  to  receive  tho  calls  of  their  male  ac¬ 
quaintance,  was  not  very  prevalent  in  H.  at  the 
time  of  which  we  speak ;  therefore  the  streets  had 
not  quite  so  much  of  a  Turkish  look  asat  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  long  vista  of  Main  Btreet  present¬ 
ed  a  joyouB  sight  to  old  and  young,  with  its  groups 
of  restless,  happy  beings  thronging  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Here  were  troupes  of  impatient  little 
urchins,  with  checks  redder  than  the  scarlet  lin¬ 
ings  of  their  cloaks,  returning  from  the  toy  shops 
with  their  quota  of  gilded  and  sugared  trifles; 
then  a  half  dozen  tall,  slender  school  girls,  their 
pale  cheeks  flushing,  half  in  anger,  hnlf  in  pleas¬ 
ure,  at  the  admiring  glances  of  clerks  and  stu¬ 
dents  ;  young  fathers,  with  still  youngcr-lookipg 
mothers  leaning  on  their  arms,  followed  by  gig¬ 
gling  boys  and  girls,  pausing  to  chat  with  some 
old  acquaintance  equally  happy  and  equally  blest, 
while  the  children  astonished  each  other  by  an 
account  of  their  New  Year’s  Gifts,  and  the  lots 
of  marbles  they  intend  to  purchase,  while  sober, 
discreet  matrons,  and  silver-haired,  benign-look¬ 
ing  gentlemen,  mindful  of  the  time  when  they 
were  young,  passed  by  with  a  glance  of  pleasuro 
and  a  silent  “  God  bless  you.” 

Ah,  it  was  a  very  pleasant  sight,  and  so  little 
Bessie  Lyman  thought,  when,  wearied  by  her  long 
walk,  and  benumbed  with  the  cold,  she  emerged 
from  the  sunless  atmosphere  of  North  Main 
street  into  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  city.  It 
seemed  to  the  child  as  if  the  air  was  warmer  then, 
for  the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun  fell  brightly  on 
the  imvcments.  and  were  reflected  from  the  plate. 


almost  stumbled  over  the  child,  who  seemed  to 
have  lost  both  sight  and  heaving  in  the  bitterness 
of  her  disappointment, 

“  Faith,  me  darlint ,”  said  the  man,  catching  her 
by  the  arm,  “and  it’s  a  pretty  timo  ye  have  taken 
to  be  sunnin’  ye’self  here  like  a  toad,  when  the 
cowld  is  so  great  that  the  blessed  sun  himself 
can’t  shine,  but  is  oreeping  bohind  yon  big  blanket 
of  a  cloud ;  and  the  wind  is  piping  through  the 
streets  liko  a  thousand  Connaught  fiddlers,  every 
tooth  in  a  boy’s  head  dancing  a  divil’s  hornpipo  to 
the  same.  There,  hinney,  trot  along  wid  ye.” 

Seeing  that  the  child  made  no  attempt  to  move, 
but  again  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall,  he  drew 
aside  her  hood,  and,  catching  a  glimpse  of  her 
pale,  tear-dimmed  face,  he  yelled  after  his  com¬ 
panions  : 

“  Hello,  boys !  Bide  a  bit.  The  child  is  kilt 
with  cowld  or  hunger.  Cheer  up,”  he  continued, 
seeing  her  frightened  look,  “  the  hoys  arc.  ali 
frinds.  Spake,  if  you  can,  and  tell  us  what  is  it 
that’s  ailing  ye.” 

Mikey  Corcoran’s  rich  brogue  was  almoBt  in¬ 
comprehensible  to  poor  Bessie,  but  the  genuine 
kindness  of  the  tone  was  not  to  be  mistaken ;  and, 
taking  courage  from  that  and  the  kind  faces  gath¬ 
ered  around  her,  she  strove  to  keep  back  her  tears 


while  she  tola  ner  simple  story. 

“  The  marciless  villian !  May  the  curse  of  St. 
Patrick  light  on  him !  ”  exclaimed  Mike. 

“Warm  as  he  is  in  his  grand  biggin  yonder, 
he  will  find  it  hotter  in  purgatory,  I’m  thinking !” 
cried  another. 

“And  it’s  the  tay,  and  sugar,  and  bread,  ye 
shall  have  for  the  ould  one,  and  a  warm  hit  for 
yc’self.  if  ye  will  just  Btep  round  the  corner  wid 
us  to  Pat  Reilly’s ;  though  it’s  little  we  have  to 
give,  and  the  mouths  at  home  are  gaping  liko 

young  Bwallows  at  Whitsuntide.” 

“That  ye  shall ;  and,  Terence,  myboy,  may  the 
blessed  Virgin  send  you  a  thousand  happy  New 
Years,  just  for  that  same  thought !  ’’  exclaimed 
Mikey,  catching  the  child  up  in  his  brawny 
arms,  and  leading  the  way  to  the  little  dwelling 
of  Pat  Reilly. 

Part  III. 

An  hour  later,  little  Bessie  had  left  the  city 
bohind  her,  and  was  crossing  the  wide,  bleak 
plain  that  stretcheB  between  II.  and  M.  She 
was  so  much  occupied  with  the  events  of  the 
dav,  that  she  did  not  see  that  the  sun  was  quite 


...  ,  ......  hidden  by  the  “  big  blanket  of  a  cloud,”  as  her 

glass  windows  that  lined  tho  street;  and  the  feel-  j  .  ^  fr;enj  termed  it,  nor  that  the  atmosphere 
ing  was  deepened  by  the  sight  of  so  many  gay  and  heavy  with  partici48  of  8now.  But  when  the 
happy  faces  Happiness  is  contagious,  and  bless-  flal/c3  b  'a  to  fali  8iic  quickened  her  pace, 

ed  be  God  that  it  is  so !  else  little  Bessie  Lyman  s  °or  fl|ie  knew  tbat  ber  grandmother  would  be 
fate  would  have  been  harder  still,  for  very  few  anx;0U8  Por  her  safety ;  besides,  Bhe  much  feared 
among  all  that  gay  throng  notioed  the  poorly  dad  that  the  little  parcels  in  her  basket,  the  gifts  of 

the  kind-hearted  Irishmen,  would  got  wet.  But- 
she  could  not  out-travel  tho  storm. 


little  figure  that  stole  nlong  close  to  the  side-wall, 
as  if  sho  felt  herself  an  intruder ;  yet  her  heart 
gathered  in  every  stray  smile,  and  multiplied 
them  by  that  wondrous  process  unknown  to  any 
save  ohildren,  until  she  almost  forgot  her  cold  and 
weariness ;  and  the  happy  greetings  of  the  Now 
Year,  that  sprang  from  lip  to  lip  up  and  down  the 
wide  street,  seemed  addressed  to  her,  apd  fell  upon 
her  heart  like  a  blessing.  But  when  she  left  that 
broad  avenue,  and  entered  F.  street,  the  cold 
breeze  from  the  ico-ljound  river  almost  took  away 
her  breath,  and  nt  tho  thought  of  the  long,  gloomy 
store,  and  the  unsympathizing  faces  there,  she 
shuddered,  and  the  numbness  again  crept  over 
her  heart.  A  few  moments’  walk  brought  hor  to 
the  door,  and,  timidly  swinging  it  back,  6lie  en¬ 
tered  and  placed  her  basket  of  work  on  tho  coun¬ 
ter.  One  glance  showed  her  that  there  was  no 
one  in  the  store  but  a  young  boy,  who  stood  at  the 
farther  end,  arranging  some  goods.  Ho  advanced 
towards  her,  and,  feeling  encouraged  at  the  sight 
of  his  round,  good-humored  face,  she  told  her  er¬ 
rand  freely. 

The  hoy  took  the  work  trom  the  basket,  count¬ 
ing  the  number  of  pieces  as  he  did  bo.  “All 
right,”  he  said,  glancing  at  the  bill  whioh  the  old 
lady  had  placed  in  the  basket.  “  Two  dozen  pair, 
at  sixpence  per  pair,  amount  to  just  two  dollars. 
Do  you  want  the  money  to-day,  little  girl?” 

“  If  you  please,  sir.” 

“  Then  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  get  here  a  little 
earlier.  Mr.  G.  and  all  the  rest  have  gone  home, 
and  left  me  to  close  the  store,  for  we  are  to  have 
a  half  holyday,”  he  replied,  looking  up  in  her  faco 

for  the  first  time,  as  if  he  wos  sure  she  would  sym¬ 
pathize  with  his  pleasure ;  but  one  glance  nt  her 
cold  cheeks  and  eyes  filled  with  tears  sufficed  to 
change  his  mood,  and  he  said,  earnestly,  “  I  for¬ 
got  ;  you  must  he  very  cold,  little  girl.  Come  up 
to  the  Btove  and  warm  yourself.  1  was  hnlf  frozen 
myself  while  building  fires  this  morning.” 

“  Thank  you,  I  am  cold ,  but — but  don’t  you 
think  you  can  pay  mo  for  tho  work  ?  We  need 
this  money  so  much,”  she  said,  eagerly. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  can.  I  never  meddle  with  the 
accounts;  but,  stop-yMr.  G.  was  talking  with 
Deacon  S.  a  moment  since,  just  up  the  street.  Per¬ 
haps  they  are  thero  yet,”  he  continued,  going  to 
tho  door  end  looking  out..  “Yes,  there  they  arc 


Thicker  and  faster  fell  the  great  white  flakes, 
now  whirled  in  her  face  and  eyes  by  the  wild 
wind  that  swept  over  the  plain — now  sinking  to 
the  earth  as  quietly  as  the  dews  of  summer.  For 
some  time  tho  child  beguiled  the  weariness  of  tho 
way,  by  noting  tho  increasing  depth  of  the  snow 
by  her  own  footprints;  but  she  soon  grew  weary 
of  this,  and  began  to  look,  oh,  how  earnestly,  for 
somo  traveller  to  overtake  her,  and  give  her  a 
ride. 

Soon  her  hands  and  feet  began  to  grow  atm 
and  numb,  alul  she  could  hardly  make  her  way 
through  the  heavy  snow.  Oh,  how  glad  she  was, 
when  Bhe  saw  the  guideboard  that  pointed  to  N., 
for  then  she  knew  she  was  but  two  miles  distant 
from  home.  Sho  paused,  and,  dashing  the  snow 
from  her  long  eyelashes,  looked  round.  It  was 
almost  dark,  but  she  knew  that  from  that  point 
there  was  a  foot-path  leading  through  the  woods 
that  would  shorten  the  distance  a  good  half  mile. 
It  was  an  unwise  step ;  but  she  soon  maue  ner  way 
through  the  drifts  over  the  fence,  and  began  to 
lay  her  course  by  the  well-known  shrubs  and 
hushes,  for  by  that  time  the  snow  lay,  even  in  the 
shallowest  places,  several  inches  deep.  She  soon 
found  that,  in  the  deepening  twilight,  and  blinded 
by  the  snow,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
one  olnmp  of  leafless  shrubs  from  another.  Still 
she  struggled  on,  unconscious,  for  a  time,  that 
every  step  took  her  farther  from  homo  than  be¬ 
fore. 

Finally  Bhe  was  brought  to  a  stand  by  ft  ledge 
of  rocks  that  rose  perpendicularly  before  her  to 
the  liqight  of  many  feet.  Then  she  knew  that  Bhe 
was  lost ;  but  hunger,  cold,  and  exhaustion,  had  so 
fur  done  their  work,  that  she  felt  neither  fear  nor 
anxiety  Numbness  and  stupefaction  had  seized 
on  all  her  faculties;  she  only  felt  wenry,  and,  oh, 
so  sleepy  1  Still  she  had  a  kind  of  indistinct  con¬ 
sciousness  that  Bhe  should  die  there  all  alone  in 
the  woods ;  thereto*,  sho  knelt  down  at  the  foot 
of  an  old  sycamore,  that  grew  close  by  the  ledge, 
and  offered  her  nightly  petition  to  our  Father. 
This  done,  she  yielded  to  the  drowsiness  that  opJ 
pressed  her,  and  laid  herself  down  in  a  sheltered 
nook  beneath  a  shelving  rock. 

As  she  laid  her  head  on  the  cold,  frozen  earth 


was  soon  able  to  go  to  the  village  after  their  slight  catch  him 
stores  or  such  coarse  sewing  and  knitting  as  her 
grandmother’s  rheumatic  hands  were  able  to  man¬ 
age.  Lately,  a  kind  lady  had  procured  employ-  saying—  .  _  . 

ment  for  them  at  one  of  the  ohoap  clothing  stores  “  How  much  she  looks  like  Fanny  Lewis,  and 
that  abound  in  the  cityvof  H.  Though  tho  re-  Fan  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  whole  school.'’ 
numeration  was  the  merest  pittance,  yet  the  old  The  girl’s  nimble  feet  soon  brought  her  to  tho 
lady’s  thankful  spirit  magnified  it  to  quite  a  for-  place  where  the  gentlemen  were  standing;  but, 
tune;  moreover,  it  afforded  her  tho  means  of  when  she  saw  how  buBily  they  were  talking,  she 
teaching  little  Bessie  to  sew,  and  she  was  already  felt  tempted  to.  pass  on  without  speaking.  But 
able  to  stitch  ond  cross-stitch  the  long  seams  in  the  thought  of  her  grandmother’s  trembling  hands 
the  coarse  BhirtB  and  drawers  of  which  their  work  and  their  scanty  store  gave  her . courage.  She 
consisted,  when  we  introduced  her  to  our  readers,  paused  near  the  door-step,  and  waited  an  oppor- 
Thc  only  drawback  to  this  god-send  was  the  tunity  to  prefer  her  claim.  Here  also  the  sunbeams 
long  walks  it  obliged  the  child  to  take.  •  H.  was  fell  brightly,  and  the  sound  of  sweet  voices  and 
five  good  miles  distant  from  their  home,  and  their  merry  laughter  reached  hor  from  the  parlor,  and 
employer  a  man  of  method,  who  insisted  on  hav-  occasionally  the  bright,  rosy  faces  of  children 
ing  the  work  brought  in  punctually  at  the  given  were  pressed  against  the  plate  glass  windows,  the 


... -  ,  ■ , .  ,  '  .  ,  - _  AS  sse  1U1U  un  ucuu  uu  mciiuiu,  jiumucmlu, 

by  his  own  door.  If  you  make  haste,  you  can  thought  of  the  little  birdB  that  sat  in  the  cat- 
catch  him  before  he  goes  into  tho  house.”  _ .a-  bofnrn ■  “find 


tch  him  before  he  goes  into  the  house."  .  d  »  tho  window,the morning  before;  “God 

In  “  «“^Vhttl0  Be8T  T3,  hur7t1DRv  Li  I  cares  for  them-he  will  not  forget  me,”  she  drow- 
street,  whilo  the  young  clerk  turned  to  his  work,  1  -  ------- 


time,  else  it  would  be  given  to  somo  other  hnlf- 
stnrvcd  seeker  in  this  great  grannry  of  God. 
Bessie  did  not  mind  the  distance  in  the  warm 
weather,  for  then  the  birds  sung  marches  for  her 
in  the  green  meadows — now  slower — now  faster— 
and  the  flowers  sprang  up  through  the  turf  by  the 
wayside,  and  made  a  rich  carpet  for  her  little  feet 
even  to  the  entrance  of  the  city.  But  she  could 
never  quite  overcome  the  feeling  of  loneliness  and 
dread  that  came  over  her  when  she  stood  within 


very  picturcs *of  mirth  and  happiness.  Thero 
was  such  an  nir  of  comfort  about  the  house,  that 


little  Bessie  could  not  help  being  infected  by  it. 
She  began  to  dream  bright  pictures  of  the  nice 
supper  that  she  and  grandmother  should  have 
when  she  reached  home  with  her  parcelB  of  tea 
and  sugar ;  and,  while  she  is  thus  occupied,  let 
ns  turn  awhile  to  tho  conversation  of  the  gentle¬ 
men.  They  were  both  men  who  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  various  benevolent  societies  of  the 


that  long,  gloomy  store  in  F.  street,  and  heard  the  day ;  and,  as  their  conversation  related  to  the  eon- 
owner’s  cold  abrupt — “Well,  child,  yonr  grand-  dition  of  the  heathen,  and  the  success  of  missions, 
mother  is  punctual,  I  see and  in  the  cold  winter  there  will  bo  no  impropriety  in  our  acting  ns  re- 
it  required  all  tho  sunshine  that  tho  little  girl  porter. 

hnd  garnered  into  her  heart  daring  the  long  sum-  “We  havo  indoed  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
mer  to  brighteff  the  way.  success  of  our  operations,”  remarked  Deacon  S. 


After  this  long  digression,  we  will  only  add, 
that  the  last  lot  of  work  wos  done,  and  must  be 
sent  in  on  the  morrow  or  the  next  day  at  the  far¬ 
thest.  and  leave  Mrs.  Lyman  to  prepare  it  for 

.  ..  »  nr  rt  _ L!U  f.ll.^.  1!u1a 


sily  murmured,  while  a  faint  smile  broke  round 
her  blue,  stiffening  lips.  Some  time  elapsed, 
during  which  there  was  no  more  suffering  for  lit¬ 
tle  Bessie.  She  dreamed  of  lying  on  the  soft, 
green  tnrf,  among  tho  sweet  wild  flowers,  violets, 
anemones,  and  the  golden  adder’s  tongue,  whioh 
she  loved  so  well,  while  above  her  hovered  those 
sweet  angel  faces  so  often  seen  in  her  dreams. 

Presently  there  wos  a  sound,  as  of  something 
wallowingthrough  the  snow — a  quick,  eager  snuf¬ 
fing  of  the  air— a  few  Bhort,  wild  barks— and  then, 
with  a  perfect  yoll  of  delight,  old  Jack  came 
bounding  through  the  snow  to  her  side. 

How  like  human  renson  seemed  the  instinct  of 
this  noble  animal!  How  tenderly  he  took  her 
garments  in  his  teeth,  and  shook  from  them  the 
snow,  and  licked  her  hands,  aye,  and  her  face,  too, 
with  his  warm,  smooth  tongue  i  now  extravagant 
his  joy,  when  his  efforts  to  arouse  her  were 
crowned  with  success! 

“Dear- old  Jack,”  murmured  the  child,  ns  his 
piteous  whining  reached  her  ears ;  “  I  have  no 
dinner  tor  you;  indeed,  I  have  been  very  hungry 
myself.” 

At  length,  she  sat  up  and  looked  about  her. 
The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  hut  the  scene  looked 
so  strange,  beneath  the  faint  light  of  the  wan, 
ghostly  looking  moon,  that  for  some  moments 
Bessie  could  hnrdly  comprehend  her  situation. 
But,  gradufilly,  she  recalled  the  eventsof  the  day, 
and  with  them  came  the  thoughts  of  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  anxiety  and.  terror. 

«  Jaq®’  she  said,  passing  her  arm  around  his 
shaggy  neck,  “  do  you  think  we  can  find  the  way 

home? 

He  looked  up  in  her  faco  a  moment,  with  an 


“The  political  changes  of  the  laat  year  have 
given  us  access  to  many  fields  hitherto  closed 
against  us.  But,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  profit 

. . .  —  by  this  great  dispensation;  for,  unless  some  great  m  UBI.  lu„„  „  . . 

the  inspection  of  Mr.  G,  while  we  follow  little  and  extra  exertions  are  made  to  relieve  the  Board  eiDreB8jon  0f  almost  human  intelligence  in  his 

BesBie  to  the  woods.  of  its  embarrassments,  wo  shall  be  obliged  to  our-  dark  then  turned,  os  if  ready  to  go.  She 

Bravely  she  breasted  the  keen  northeast  wind,  tail  instead  of  extending  our  operations.  The  fnBow  him  but  found  that  Bhe  could  hardly 

occasionally  turning  to  get  breath  and  draw  her  disbursements  of  the  lost  year  have  exceeded  the  ’  —  .  - 

scanty  blanket  more  closely  about  her,  while  the  receipts  by  many  thousand  dollars.” 

Withered  herbage,  coated  with  white  frost,  crump-  “  A  most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs,  truly,”  re¬ 
ed  beneath  her  little  feet,  as  if  a  giant  pressed  it.  plied  Mr,  G.  ;  “  and,  what  is  worse,  the  apathy 

When  she  reached  the  brook  where  the  path  that  marks  the  publio  mind  throughout  the 

turned  into  the  woods,  she  did  not  pause  as  usual  country,  on  this  subject,  is  truly  ^deplorable. 


move  her  benumbed  limbs.  The  faithful  creature 
led  the  way,  often  looking  back,  as  if  to  encourage 
her,  nntil,  finally,  his  unerring  sagacity  led  them 
to  her  grandmother’s  door.  . 

Years  have  passed,  and  Bessie  Lyman  is  now 
the  petted  plaything  and  acknowledged  heiress  of 


teoture  of  the  brooklet’s  winter  ^keh”  for*  her  sooicty  than  has  been.  I  feel  my  own  remissness  oneTf  the  firat  o^the  warm-hearted  sailor 

young  heart  was  very,  very  Bad.  The- more  she  in  this  respect;  and” -  4  „  --  - 

thought  of  their  scanty  stores,  and  her  erandmoth  “  With  ns  little  reason  as  any  man  m  the  so- 

ert  pale,  wan  faoe,  the  more  deeply  sherenroaehed  ciety,”  blandly  interrupted  Deacon  S.  •  “Weall 
herself  for  certain  dcedsofwhiob.  she  EadtecnenU-  know  that  no  collector  ever  leaves  your  ofiico 
ty,  and  whioh,  now  seen  through  tho  chilling  atmos-  empty  handed.  But,  what  have  we  here?”  he 

?here  of  want,  seemed  like  wanton  extravagance,  continued,  directing  the  attention  of  his  friend  to 

luring  the  autumn,  she  had  spent  whole  days  in  the  child.  ,  „  , 

the  woods  in  search  of  nuts.  On  these  oocaaions  “Some  street  beggar,  of  coarse,”  replied  Mr. 
nhe  had  often  shared  her  little  panel  of  dinner  G.  “  What  are  yon  doing  here,  child  ?”he  asked, 
with  a  large,  half-famished  dog  that  belonged  to  sharply.  ’  . 

a  poor,  drunken  pedlar  that  lived  at  the  distance  “-Please;  sir ’’  began  the  child,  drawing  from 
of  a' mile  or  more  oh  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill,  her  mitten  the’  somewhat  time-stained  paper  on 

which  the  trembling  hand  of  grandmother  Lyman 


It  was  thenght  that  the  man  had  stolen  the  ani¬ 


mal  in  some  of  his  excursions,  for,  instead  of  tok-  had  made  out  ,  tho  bill  and  holding  it  forth — 
ing  kindly  to  his  master,  ha  wandered  about  the  “Please,  Bir”z- _ 


woodsin  search  of.  gome,  whore  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  little  Bessie.  At  first,  the  child 
Was  somewhat  afraid  of  her  shaggy  acquaintance, 


was  to  seek  out  Mikey  Corcoran  and  his  compan¬ 
ions,  and  reward  them  four-fold  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  his  neice. 

-  As  to  old  Jack,  his  irasoiblo  master,  touched  by 
Tittle  Bessie’s  gratitude  and  fondness  for  the  dog, 
made  her  a  present  of  him,  for  which  good  deed 
he  also  had  his  reward. 

The  noble  old  fellow  is  dead,  bat  his  memory 
is  faithfully  cherished,  and,  over  the  fireplace  in 
Captain.  Lyman’s  neat  parlor  hangs  a  large  paint¬ 
ing,  which  even  Edwin  Landseer  might  not  dis¬ 
dain,  and  which  Bessie  delights’  to  point  out  to 
her  friends  as  the  portrait  of  old  Jaok. 


But  Mr.  G.,  with  ’an  impatient  gesture^  inter¬ 
rupted  her.  “  Put  up  your  paper,  child;”  he  said, 
sternly.  “  I  never  read  petitions.  They  are 
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JQ^ITTLE  Rachel  was  one  of  my  oldest 
acquaintances  ;  we  became  intimate 
with  each  other  in  the  following  manner. 

One  fine  summer’s  evening,  as  I  walk¬ 
ed  out  with  no  other  companion  than  a 
little  terrier,  that  took  infinite  pains  to 
convince  me  I  could  find  no  better  pro¬ 
tection  nor  amusement  than  he  afforded, 
I  suddenly  came  upon  a  little  girl  sitting 
on  a  low  stool  at  the  door  of  a  cottage, 
eating  some  bread  and  milk,  and  endeav¬ 


oring  to  keep  quiet  a  kittenj  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  think  itself  entitled  to  a  share.  This: 
was  too  inviting  a  group  for  Fury  to  pass: 
without  notice,  and  he  accordingly  soon: 
commenced  such  a  variety  of  alarming; 
manoeuvres,  approaching  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  and  harking  louder  and  louder,  that 
little  Rachel's  courage  altogether  failed: 
her  ;  and,  scarcely  knowing  which  to  sac¬ 
rifice,  she  placed  the  porringer  of  milk 
on  the  ground,  took  the  frightened  kitten* 
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in  her  arms,  and  mounting  the  stool  bade 
the  naughty  dog  ‘  keep  at  a  distance,’  in 
very  valiant  words,  but  words  ill  agreeing 
with  her  changing  colour  and  hesitating 
voice. 

As  if  perfectly  aware  such  words 
•would  break  no  bones,  Fury  advanced 
with  greater  daring,  and  at  length,  just 
before  I  could  interfere,  brought  little  Ra¬ 
chel’s  distress  to  the  extreme,  by  poking 
his  impudent  nose  into  her  porringer,  and 
■  eagerly  lapping  the  milk  which  was  her 
own  supper. 

Poor  Rachel !  there  she  stood  the  very 
.  picture  of  distress,  able  indeed  to  attempt 
:  the  rescue  of  her  porringer,  but  not  with¬ 
out  risking  the  safety  of  her  kitten,  and 
a  great  deal  too  magnanimous  to  recover 
her  own  just  rights  by  the  desertion  of 
her  friend.  What  she  would  have  done, 
Isknow  not,  but  my  interference  soon  re¬ 
stored  matters  to  a  better  footing  ;  and 
before  we  parted  little  Rachel  and  I  Avere 
the  best  lriends  in  the  world,  and  Fury 
was  tolerated  for  my  sake  t  till  he  became 
liked  for  his  OAvn. 

The  next  material  point  in  the  history 
of  my  acquaintance  with  Rachel  is  dated 
at  the  opening  of  my  Sunday  school, 
when  my:  little  friend,  having  somehoAV 
heard  of  it,  never  let  her  aunt  rest  till 
she  brought  her.  But  when  the  aunt 
was  gone,  and  she  found  by  attentive  ex¬ 
amination  that  she  Avas  by  a  great  deal 
the  least  of  all  the  little  girls  present, 
poor  Rachel’s  heart  failed  her,  and  she 
began  to  cry,  ‘  O,  I  Avish  I  could  get  home ! 
I  wish  I  could  get  home  !’  One  of  the 


teachers  came  up  to  comfort  her  ;  but, 
having  a  bible  in  her  hand,  little  Rachel 
could  no  longer  contain  her  fears,  and  she 
began  to  sob  and  cry  most  piteously  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  the  mistress  of  the 
school  appeared  that  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  burst  of  grief  Avas  discovered  and 
removed.  Her  ‘  Avhy  do  you  cry,  Rachel? 
you  wished  to  come  here,  and  you  are 
sure  Mr  Hoole  will  let  nobody  hurt  you,’ 
was  answered  with  ‘  O,  I  can  never  learn 
that  great  book — -I  can  never,  neArer  learn 
it  !’  ‘  Well,  Rachel,  you  never  shall 

learn  the  great  book  till  you  Avish  for  it. 
I  have  a  little  book  for  a  little  girl,  with 
little  lessons,  and  that  shall  be  for  you, 
Rachel.’  The  little  book  was  brought, 
and  little  Rachel’s  eyes  shone  through  her 
tears,  as  she  looked  at  the  pictures  in  it, 
and  longed  to  know  Avhat  they  Avere 
about. 

There  was  no  primary  free  school  in  the 
place  where  Rachel  lived,  and  her  aunt 
did  not  send  her  to  a  private  school,  on 
account  of  the  expense  ;  and,  never  hav¬ 
ing  had  any  school  learning  herself,  she 
thought  Rachel  might  do  Avithout  it  too  ; 
but  she  always  kept  her  well  employed, 
or,  at  least,  out  of  idleness  and  mischief, 
and  it  Avas  surprising  how  many  things 
Rachel  could  do  before  she  Avas  eight 
years  old.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  dis¬ 
tinguished  herself  by  Avashing  her  pin¬ 
afore  in  a  puddle,  and  making  it  not  more 
than  tAvice  as  dirty  as  it  avqs  before  she 
began.  For  this  she  got  well  scolded  ; 
but,  as  her  aunt  could  not  help  laughing, 
Rachel  took  it  for  granted  that  ihe  fault 
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lay  in  her  having  chosen  the  puddle  in¬ 
stead  of  clean  water.  A  bucket  made 
her  second  attempt  more  successful,  and 
she  then  became  eager  to  dry  it,  and,  by 
the  aid  of  a  piece  of  packthread  and  a 
couple  of  sticks  set  up  very  knowingly, 
this  end  seemed  likely  to  be  attained  : 
but,  alas  !  having  no  pins  wherewith  to 
secure  it,  the  pinafore  was  blown  away, 
and  she  had’  far  to  run  before  she  could 
recover  it,  and  found,  by  sad  experience, 
how  much  time  and  labor  may  be  lost  for 
want  of  a  single  pin. 

Little  Rachel,  with  all  her  mishaps, 
had  one  very  good  quality ;  she  was  al¬ 
ways  endeavoring  to  do  her  best,  and  few 
little  girls  could  do  more  with  her  means. 
Though  she  was  not  very  quick,  she  was 
very  attentive,  and  this  made  her  teach¬ 
ers  give  her  the  more  time,  and  be  the 
more  patient  with  her.  She  indeed  got 
forward  so  well,  that  it  appeared  only 
right  to  reward  her  diligence,  and  I  was 
very  glad  when  an  opportunity  occurred 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  put  her  into  a 
higher  school,  where  clothing  as  well  as 
learning  was  given  free  of  expense,  and 
where  I  knew  she  would  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  be  taken  great  care  of. 

When  Rachel  put  on  her  new  dress, 
she  certainly  seemed  to  think  herself  tal¬ 
ler,  but  every  body  else  most  provoking- 
ly  thought  her  less  ;  she  continued  to  be 
little  Rachel,  though  removed  to  the  great 
school.  When  she  entered  it,  many 
laughed  to  see  her  walking  between  the 
head  girl  and  another,  for  they  happened 
to  be  the  tallest  in  the  school  ;  but  little 


Rachel  trotted  before,  the  happiest  of  the 
happy.  Many  of  those,  who  thus  laugh¬ 
ed,  soon  looked  more  serious ;  for  the  new 
comer  took  her  place  nearly  half  way  in 
the  school  at  her  book,  and,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  was  placed  in  the  first  class  at  her 
sewing. 

I  was,  for  a  time,  much  afraid  that  pro¬ 
motion  might  do  Rachel  no  good,  and 
that  I  might  have  the  mortification  of 
finding,  as  I  had  too  often  done  in  other 
cases,  that  advancement  led  to  idleness 
and  self-conceit ;  but  little  Rachel  contin¬ 
ued  the  same  good  child,  and  never  dis¬ 
appointed  me.  Often  subjected  to  many 
petty  hardships ;  often  apparently  toiling 
in  vain,  still  Rachel  struggled  on,  and  a 
word,  or  look,  from  the  mistress  she  lov¬ 
ed,  was  sufficient  to  turn  her  tears  to 
smiles,  her  anxieties  to  contentment.  She 
was  indeed  a  happy  child,  for  she  had  good 
sense,  and  a  grateful,  affectionate  heart. 

Little  Rachel  was  now  a  scholar  of 
some  standing  in  the  school,  and  had 
worked  herself  up  to  within  a  few  places 
of  the  first  class,  when  it  so  happened 
that  two  of  the  teachers  left  suddenly, 
and  a  third  became  so  ill,  it  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  supply  her  place.  Could  this  have 
been  foreseen  a  month  before,  there  would 
have  been  more  than  one  girl  who  would 
have  exerted  herself  to  obtain  the  vacant 
situation  ;  but,  coming  unexpectedly,  the 
whole  community  were  astonished  to  find, 
that  little  Rachel  Young  must  become  a 
teacher.  All  wondered,  some  grumbled  j 
but  the  thing  was  inevitable — she  be¬ 
came  ‘  little  Rachel,  the  teacher.’ 
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Rachel  found  teaching  harder  work 
than  learning  ;  but  she  set  to  it  valiantly, 
and  both  toiled  herself  and  made  others 
toil,  till  she  and  they  were  alike  ready  to 
drop.  I  have  never  seen  any  thing  like 
her  ;  she  would  stand  before  her  class, 
with  her  book  in  her  left  hand,  held  out 
at  arm’s  length,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  right ;  and,  as  she  gave  sign  after 
sign,  and  uttered  syllabic  after  syllable, 
as  though  the  whole  credit  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  depended  upon  her,  it  was  more 
like  the  action  of  a  runner  straining  his 
utmost  strength,  or  of  a  sailor  tugging  at 
a  rope,  than  any  thing  I  have  met  with  ; 
and  never  did  teacher  labor  with  a  more 
sincere  and  single  aim  to  get  her  schol¬ 
ars  forward.  It  was  well  she  did  so  ;  for, 
had  she  given  them  time  for  rest  of 
thought,  perhaps  few  would  have  been 
willing  to  submit  to  little  Rachel ;  but  she 
got  the  machine  in  motion,  and  all  felt 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  stopping  it 
till  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

At  length  little  Rachel  began  to  grow  ; 
she  had  indeed  been  growing  for  some 
years,  as  might  be  supposed  ;  but  her  be¬ 
ing  constantly  placed  amongst  taller  and 
older  girls,  in  consequence  of  her  unre¬ 
mitting  industry,  caused  her  always  to  be 
thought  and  spoken  of  as  little.  At  the 
time  when  the  great  book,  which  she 
feared  so  much,  was  finally  committed  to 
her  charge,  she  was  growing  beyond  her 
strength  ;  and  bodily  weakness,  added  to 
her  solicitude  to  do  her  utmost,  was  grad¬ 
ually  destroying  the  fragile  flower  I 
had  watched  with  so  much  interest. 


My  poor  Rachel  was  no  longer  the 
playful  child,  the  anxious  scholar,  nor  in¬ 
deed  the  little  teacher  ;  but  this  was  not 
because  she  loved  her  school  the  less,  but 
the  more.  The  great  book  had  done  its 
work  ;  it  had  not  been  forced  on  her,  but 
given  when  she  was  ready  to  receive  it, 
and  had  become  the  book  sho,  dearly  pri¬ 
zed  before  it  became  her  duty  to  teach  it 
to  others.  Her  tears  fell  frequently  when 
she  found  her  efforts  ineffectual,  and  she 
was,  in  truth,  a  partaker  of  the  cares  and 
the  labors  of  a  true  servant  of  Christ, 
without  having,  in  the  least  particular, 
lost  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the 
modesty  of  a  female. 

My  poor  Rachel  !  it  is  useless  saying 
more  :  she  is  gone — gone  before  me,  I 
trust  to  that  rest  which  God  has  prepared 
for  those  Avho  truly  Jove  and  fear  him. 
Surely,  she  did  not  live  in  vain  ?  and,  if 
taken  early,  it  has  been  from  the  evil  of 
the  world,  and,  in  her  short  time,  has  ac¬ 
complished  a  long  time.  When  I  am 
disposed,  at  times,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Prophet,  and  say — “  Who  hath  believed 
our  report  ?”  I  remember  my  little  Ra¬ 
chel,  and  feel  ashamed  of  growing  faint 
in  the  service  to  which  my  Redeemer 
hath  appointed  me.  A  child’s  lips  have 
taught  me  some  of  the  best  lessons  1  have 
ever  learnt — a  child’s  example  hath  often 
impelled  me  to  exertion.  I  wish  it  were  in 
my  power  to  convey  to  others  the  hidings 
with  which  I  write  these  remark's,  and 
have  traced  this  humble  memorial  ;  but  I 
trust  mothers  will  understand  them,  and 
perhaps  some  school-girls  also. 
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LOVE  AT  FIRST  SIGHT. 

“h  Mias  Nicety  at  home  I”  said  a  young  man 
•tending  upon  the  doorstep,  to  a  tenant  who 
had  answered  the  bell. 

“She  will  be  engaged  till  twelve  o’clock,’’ 
was  the  prompt  reply  of  the  man,  without  re¬ 
tiring. 

“I  think  she  will  see  me  now.  Please  take 
her  this  card;”  and  he  took  from  his  pocket- 
book  a  card,  on  which  was  neatly  engraved  in 
Old  English  characters,  “Mr.  Henry  Osborne.” 
li>  a  few  minutes  the  servant  returned,  and 
asked  the  young  man  to  sit  down  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room,  saying  that  Miss  Charlotte  would  see 
him  “in  a  moment,” 

A  moment  is  a  very  short  space  of  time,— 
very ;  but  we  are  bclined  to  thbk  that  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  our  young  lady  keeps  her  guest  wait- 
ing  will  suffice  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  about 
both  him  and  her,  by  way  of  explanation.  She 
was  a  belle  from  New  York,  who  was  makbg  _ 
visit  b  Boston,  where  she  made  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  a  large  party  on  the  preceding  evening. 
She  lived  b  the  city  of  New  York,  with  her 
bachelor  unde,  and  a  maiden  aunt  who  was  his 
rister,  in  a  large  house  somewhere  up  town, 
great  way  from  the  City  Hall.  She  had  some 
property  b  her  own  right  inherited  from  her 
bther  and  mother,  neither  of  whom  were  living, 
and  so  was  entirely  bdependent  of  her  uncle 
and  aunt  except  for  the  conveniences  of  social 
position  afforded  by  makbg  their  house  her 
home.  They  were  well  meanbg  people,  but 
wealthy  and  proud,  without  too  much  refine¬ 
ment  They  were  fond  of  her,  however,  and 
generally  disposed  to  make  her  life  comfortable 
and  happy. 

Henry  Osborne  was  a  clever,  well-educated 
jonng  gentleman,  of  good  family,  b  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  was  just  entering  upon  his  pro- 
■fterion  with  promising  prospects.  He  had  met 
our  heroine  at  the  party  the  night  before,  was 
•truck  at  first  by  her  beauty,  and  afterwards  by 
her  elegance  and  good  sense  of  hqr  conversation; 
had  danced  with  her,  persuaded  her  to  send 
home  her  carriage  when  it  came,  and  “stay  a 
little  longer,”  oftring  to  her  his  escort  when 
■he  should  be  ready  to  go,  had  easily  been  abb, 
from  her  ignorance  of  the  streets,  to  protract 
the  walk  to  the  house  of  the  friends  where  she 
was  staying,  to  an  extent  which  made  her  thbk 
Boston  deserved  the  name  of  “the  city  or  mag¬ 
nificent  distances”  as  much  as  the  national  capi¬ 
tal,  had  enjoyed  this  long  walk  and  talk  am- 
asbgty— found  they  had  agreed  in  their  senti¬ 
ments  generally,  and  particularly  that  Cooper’s 
novels  were  first  rate,  that  the  theatre  was  a 
pleasanter  amusement  than  the  opera,  that 
riding  horseback  was  the  most  delightful  form  of| 
exercise,  (hat  small  parties  were  generally  pleas¬ 
anter  than  large  ones,  (with  an  occasional 
sbgte  exception,  however,)  that  Jenny  Lmd 
was  almost  an  angel  and  beyond  all  comparison 
with  other  singers,  and  on  a  variety  of  other 
equally  important  subjects. 

They  parted  at  last,  after  a  tramp  of  about  an 
hour  through  the  streets  of  Boston,  seemingly 
laid  out  b  the  devious  ways  for  the  expmss  pur¬ 
pose  of  accomodating  young  gentlemen  and 
ladiss  in  such  cases  When  Osborne  had  reach¬ 
ed  Us  own  room,  the  excitement  of  a  delightful 
evening  only  preventing  his  feeling  intensely 
fed gead.  as  he  really  was;  he  threw  himselfl 
upon  his  aofk,  first,  however,  availing  himself  of 
tim  kind  offices  of  his  boot-jack  to  relieve  his 
tern  of  the  pressure  which  an  innocent-looking 
pe«of  pretty  little  varnished  leather  boots  had 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa,  his 
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excellent  teoheb.  Him  we  know  to  be  a tnnn  of] 
tb«ad  judgment,  strong  principle,  and  good 
habits,  and  twenty-five ;  she,  a  lady,  amiable, 
sensible,  lovely,  and  twenty-two.  Both  liand- 
some;  both  subscribers  to  “To-Day”  (now 
dead.]  No  objection  could  be  urged  by  the 
family  of  either.  He  loved  her,  and  we  have 
net  tho  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  she  dis¬ 
liked  him.  In  short,  as  we  have  said,  we  think 
it  an  excellent  match. 

No  man  sleeps  so  well  in  his  clothes'  on  a  sofa, 
as  in  the  usual  costume  of  night,  in  bed ;  and 
so  Osbornes  delicious  dreams  were  broken  in 
upon  by  the  breakfast  bell,  at  the  customary 
hour.  He  docided  to  go  down  town  and  attend 
to  his  business  avocations,  but  to  make  an  early 
call  on  his  new  acquaintance.  He  would  make 
his  call  early  in-  the  hope  of  seeing  her  alone, 
without  other  company,  and  he  felt  confidence 
enough  in  her,  from  the  freedom  of  last  night’s 
long  interview,  to  think  she  would  ^ot  refuse  to 
see  hun,  even  if  he  did  not  call  at  an  hour  au 
regie. 

If  he  had  known  the  habits  of  young  ladies 
better,  and  particularly  those  of  belles  from  tbs 
city  of  New  York,  we  are  afraid  on  objection  to 
on  early  call  might  have  occurred  to  him,  which, 
however  fortunately  did  not  apply  in  this  case. 
Some  belles,  after  dancing  till  nearly  two,  and 
then  walking  half  over  town  for  an  hour,  would 
never  think  of  leaving  by  ten  the  downy  couch 
which  they  did  not  seek  till  three;  and  ai 
eleven,  would,  at  best,  be  caught  at  breakfast. 
But  Charlotte  was  a  good  girl  and  believed  in 
early  rising.  Besides,  one  always  feels  on  a 
visit,  a  little  constraint,  even  if  told  to  “be  per¬ 
fectly  at  home,”  which  compels  a  tolerably 
strict  adherence  to  the  established  hours  of  the 
house.  So  that  despite  her  exertions  of  the 
night  before,  she  met  the  family  at  breakfast. 


mediate  personal  attention,”  which,  indeed,  was" 
true.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  proceed  at 
the  same  time  with  the  other  party,  but  he 
hardly  dared  to  do  so ;  besides  it  would  be  a 
poor  time  to  be  making  love  to  a  young  lady 
while  she  v&s  attending  the  sick  bed  of  her 
aunt.  He  could  wait  no  longer,  however,  than 
the  next  day,  and  accordingly  went  by  the 
steamboat  line  in  the  afternoon.  Ho  arrived  in 
New  York  just  one  day  after  Nicety  and  his 
niece. 

He  waited  anxiously  the  long  hours  until  the 
proper  time  for  calling  arrived,  and  then  having 
inquired  the  way  to  old  Nicety’s  house, ‘and 
asking  at  the  door  for  Miss  Nicety,  he  was 
ushered  into  a  spacious  and  richly  furnished 
parlor. 

He  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find,  as  its  sole 
occupant,  sitting  in  a  luxurious  ohair  a  lady, 
certainly  middle  aged,  and  by  no  means  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  image  which  never  ceased  to  haunt 
his  mind  of  the  young  and  charming  Charlotte. 
She  arose  as  he  entered,  and  received  him  with 
a  stately,  but  gracious  inclination  of  her  head, 
saying  uothing,  and  seeming  to  wait  for  him  to 
inform  her  of  the  object  of  his  intrusion  upon 
her  solitude. 

“I  beg  pardon,”  said  he,  hesitatingly,  “I 
presume  there  is  some  mistake.  I  wish  to  seq 
Miss  Nicety.” 

“You  are  quite  right,”  replied  the  lady,  pleas¬ 
antly,  “that  is  my  name— go  on.” 

"I  beg  purdon,  again,”  said  he,  “I  said  Afiss 
Nicety,  not  Mrs” 

“I  am  Miss  Nicety,”  said  the  lady  this  time 
a  little  more  frigidly. 

“Miss  Charlotte  Nicety!”  said  he. 

“That  is  my  name,"  she  rejoined. 

“I  beg  pardon,  but  the  Miss  Nicety  I  wish  to 
see  is  a  young  lady — some  relation  I  presume. 
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And  when  at  eleven  she  received  Osborne’s)  This  is  the  wrong  house,  perhaps.” 
cord,  she  was  ready  enough  to  see  him,  although  j  “I  have  not  pretended  to  be  any  younger 
in  a  morning  dress.  But  something  seemed  to  than  I  am,  I  believe,”  said  the  lady— this  time 
make  her  desirous  of  looking  her  best ;  for  she  with  an  attempt  at  distant  aspority.  “This  is 
glanced  anxiously  at  the  glass,  and  occupied  a  the  only  family  of  the  name  of  Nicety  in  the 
good  while  in  doing  nothing  but  smoothing  a  city.  May  I  ask  you  your  name,  and  to  what  I 
fold  or  adjusting  a  curl,  or  other  slight  offices,  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  visit »” 
such  as  usually  occupy  young  ladies  up  stairs  Poor  Osborne  felt  very  unhappy.  lie  could 
when  young  gentlemen  are  in  attendance  below,  not  imagine  Who  the  lady  was.  She  could  not 
which  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  and  never  be  the  aunt,  because  he  supposed  she  was  mar- 

®XPla,ned’  |«W  old  Nicety,  the  uncle,  and  hence  was 

She  did  not  leave  poor  Henry  alone  quite  so  Mrs.  N.  His  acquaintance  with  the  family  was 
long  as  we  have  left  him,  though  the  seconds  j 80  recent,  that  he  did  not  know  that  the  uncle 

and  aun*  were  brother  and  sister,  not  man  and 
wife.  Besides,  whether  wife  or  sister,  he 
thought  she  was  sick  abed.  Nevertheless,  he 
j  decided  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  so 
said 


seemed  years  to  him ;  and  it  was  really  very 
soon  that  she  came  into  the  drawing  room,  and 
extended  to  him  a  cordial  welcome  with  her 
little  whito  right  hand.  He  was  convulsively 
grasping  with  his  left  his  hat,  and  a  silver- 
headed  black  cane,  of  great  tenuity,  looking 
very  handsomo,  his  clothes  well  made,  and  in 
good  taste. 

As  for  her,  if  she  had  nppeared  beautiful  in 
the  stately  dress  of  the  ball-room,  the.night  be¬ 
fore,  what  was  she  now  in  the  fascinating  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  morning  attire  ?  Her  hair  in  a  sort 
of  orderly  confusion,  infinitely  more  beautiful 
than  the  studied  elegance  in  which  it  was  beforo 
dressed ;  a  loose  and  flowing  robe  high  in  the 
neck  and  long  in  the  sleeves,  with  no  visible 
bands  to  confine  it,  yet  somehow  miming  to 
cling  to  her  graceful  and  slight  figure,  and  the 
tiny  embroidered  slippers  peeping  out  below 
half  bewildered  her  admirer,  os,  with  a  lovely 
smjle  on  her  face,  and  pleased  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  as  we  have 
mentioned. 

However,  he  did  not  lose  his  self-possession 
and  certainly  showed  equal  pleasure  in  meeting 
her.  He  said  he  only  thought  it  proper  to  call 
to  enquire  whether  she  had  experienced  any  ill 
effects  from  her  long  walk  in  the  cool  moonlight 
the  night  before.  To  which  she  graciously  re¬ 
sponded,  with  a  symptom  of  eagerness  which 
removed  every  suspicion  of  ceremonious  polite-, 
ness,— “Oh,  no !  it  was  very  delightful.”  Theq 
he  remarked  upon  how  gloriously  the  mooq 
looked ;  and  she  wondered  whether  it  was  wax-, 
ing  or  waning.  He  told  her  the  ingenious 
formula  by  which  you  can  tell— that  it  goes  by 
contraries ;  and  when  it  appears  like  C  ( crncit ,) 
it  is  decreasing;  and  when  like  the  curve  of  * 
D  ( dccresdt ,)  it  is  increasing.  This  was  new 
and  amusing  to  her;  but  when  she  came  to 
apply  the  rule,  she  could  not  remember  which 
way  the  moon  did  look,  whether  C  or  D ;  and 
so  laughed,  blushed,  and  said  that,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  external 
objects  the  night  before,  but  that  she  was  en¬ 
grossed  by  her  companion,  and  everything  seemed 
beautiful.  This,  he  said,  was  the  case  with 
him,  too ;  and  he  was  just  getting  ready  to  add— 
“Oh  !  why  cannot  it  always  be  that  each  of  us 
shall  ever  be  engrossed  by  the  other,  and  be  as¬ 
sured  that  all  things  else  will  thus  seem  beauti¬ 
ful!”  which  he  meant  to  follow  by  the  offer  of| 
his  hand  and  heart, —  - 
When  the  door  of  the  room  fell  open ;  and 
undeterred  by  any  compunction  about  the  hour, 
and  unannounced  by  door-bell  or  by  servant,  a 
•elf-assured  old  gentleman  rushed  into  the  room, 
and  said  with  eagar  volubility,— “0  Charlotte ! 
you  must  not  stay  dallying  here  doing  nothing 
any  longer ;  your  aunt  is  dangerously  sick ;  you 
must  go  right  back  to  New  York;  run  quick, 
and  begin  to  pack  your  trunk ;  it  always  takes 
you  women  six  hours  to  collect  tho  things  you 
have  used  in  a  three  days’  visit,— such  a  heap  of 
baggage  as  you  brought,  the  conductor  made  me 
pay  extra  freight  on  it,  I  assure  you.”  All  this 
he  rolled  out  before  she  could  rise,  a  little  dis¬ 
tractedly,  and  say,  “My  uncle,  Mr.  Osborne ;” 
and  before  Henry— somewhat  taken  by  surprise, 
and  exquisite  speech  quite  checked,  could  say  to 
her  without  noticing  him— “Go !  can  you  go 
so  soon!”  in  a  tone  of  mournful  reproach.  The 
uncle  seemed  to  regard  this  as  an  insult ;  for  ha 
said  to  her— “Ron  Charlotte!  remember  your 
aunt  is  sick;” and  as  she  hurriedly  left  tha 
room,  he  turned  to  him  and  opened  the  vitals: 
of  Ms  sentiments. 

Young  man,”  said  he,  ‘fwhen  a  few  more: 
yean  have  added  a  little  more  wisdom  to  your! 
growth— as  I  hope  they  will,  though  somo  off) 
you  little  puppies  seem  to  grow  in  nothing  but: 
folly— you  will  know— as  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  if  you  do  not  now— that  it  is  proper 
for  young  persons  like  my  niece  Miss  Charlotte, 
to  pay  more  respect  to  the  wishes  of  their  elders 
•nd  their  natural  guardians,  than  to  thou  of] 
such  as  yourself;  though  I  dare  say  you  maybe 
very  well  in  your  way,  and  she  may  find  it 
pleasant  enough  to  talk  with  you,  yet  she  knows 
very  well,  and  you  know,  that  her  proper  place 
now,  is  beside  the  sick  bed  of  her  aunt.  Good 
morning,  sir !” 

Poor  Henry!  habitually  polite  and  respectful 
in  his  manners !  To  be  lectured  as  a  specimen 
of  the  puppyism  of  young  America !  To  leave 
the  house  where  he  bad  come  to  make  a  declan- 

turn  of  love,  .under  a  volley,  of  indignation  from 
the  lady  s  guardian ! 

Old  Nicety  called  at  his  office,  indeed,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  to  apologise  for  his  rude  be¬ 
havior  in  the  morning,  which  -  he  accounted  for 
by  his  excitement  and  anxiety  at  jut  receiving 
a  telegraphic  despatch  from  New  York,  an- 
•ouncing  the  dangerous  illness  of  Charlotte's 
atmt.  Osborne  received  his  apology  in  good 
part,  bat  still  he  felt  that  the  node 
him,  that  Charlotte  would  go  away,  and  that 
his  happiness  would  be  left  incomplete. 

He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  quickly  die- 
•ouiaged,  so  he  sadly  persuaded  himself,  and 
teH,  Ms  Mewls,  that  he  bad  “a  little  niece  of 


“I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  a  young  lady  named  Miss  Charlotte  Nicety, 
in  Boston,  two  days  ago.  She  left  Boston  then 
in  great  haste  to  come  and  soothe  the  last  mo¬ 
ments  of  her  aunt,  whose  dangerous  illness  was 
telegraphed  to  her  uncle,  to  whom  also  I  had 
the  honor  of  an  introduction.  Happening  to  be 
in  the  city  on  some  business,  I  thought  I  would 
call  and  see  Miss  Nicety  and  inquire  for  the 
health  of  her  aunt.  I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled 
you,  however,  and  I  will  retire.” 

lie  was  turning  away  hastily,  about  to  go, 
quite  disconcerted,  when  the  lady  exclaimed] 
with  a  laugh : 

“Oh !  you  mean  my  niece,  Charlotte,  who 
has  the  same  name  as  myself.  Excuse  me,  sir— 
pray  be  seated.  I  will  summon  her.” 

So  saying,  she  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the 
servant  to  speak  to  Miss  Charlotte.  Osborno 
saw,  however,  that  she  still  seemed  to  feel  ag¬ 
grieved  ;  his  unfortunate  “young  lady”  remark 
evidently  rankled  in  her  breast.  He  sat  ill  at 
ease,  and  the  few  moments  before  the  entrance 
of  his  friend  passed  in  wktt&rd 
This  ceased,  however,  as  soon  as  she  came  in 
to  welcome  liim  cordially.  After  the  fint  salu¬ 
tations  had  passed,  the  elderly  lady  said ; 

“Mr.  Osborne  expected  to  find  me  on  my 
death  bed,  my  dear.” 

The  good  n&tured  girl  easily  divined  that 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  pass  it  over  pleasantly.  The  fact 
was,  that  “aunty,”  like  many  wives  when  their 
husbands  are  away,  and  like  many  mothers 
when  their  daughters  ore  away,  had  been  un¬ 
easy  and  worried  at  the  absenco  of  her  brother 
hnd  niece,  and  hod  easily  persuaded  herself  that 
She  was  sick,  and  hod  resolved  to  summon  them 
home.  As  soon,  as  they  returned,  she  was  as 
Well  as  ever,  and  her  brother  had  reproached 
her  for  the  anxiety  and  inconvenience  she  had 
caused  them.  So  that  her  pretended  sickness 
Was  a  sore  point  with  her.  Like  other  maiden 
aidies  too,  she  was  a  little  sensitive,  about  heif 
designation.  She  and  her  niece  hod  the  same 
bame  exactly.  For  common  purposes,  ambiguity 
Was  avoided  by  the  members  of  the  household, 
Who  addressed  her  os  “Miss,”  and  her  niece  as 
Charlotte,  as  Osborne  bad  heard  her  uncle# 
In  speaking  of  the  young  lady  to  her  aunt,  it 
was  easy  for  those  who  knew  the  relationship  to 
say  “your  niece.” 

Osborne  did  not  stay  ‘long,  for  there  was 
constraint  upon  the  conversation  in  the  presence 
of  the  aunt.  But,  os  he  went,  Charlotte,  who 
seemed  to  have  herself  observed  thot  he  did  not 
feel  at  ease,  notwithstanding  her  best  efforts  to 
be  agreeable,  invited  him  to  join  their  party  to 
Alboni’s  concert  that  evening.  He  gratefully 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  agreed  to  call  at 
seven.  He  supposed  that  old  Nicety,  and,  very 
likely,  his  sister,  would  be  of  the  party,  but  be 
thought  that  he  and  Charlotte  could  at  least 
walk  home  alone,  and  let  the  old  folks  have  the 
carriage.  And  she  intimated  as  much  by  maVi^g 
some  allusion  to  their  former  midnight  tramp, 

So  he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 


seeing  hes  had  fed  anew  the  flame  which  burned 
so  ardently  while  hq^ras  alone. 

So,  the  next  morning  he  made  a  new  trial. 
This  time  Jie  was  careful  to  let  the  servan^at 
the  door  understand  distinctly  who  it  was  that 
he  wanted  to  see.  But  Miss  Charlotte  was  out. 
She  had  gone  down  Broadway,  in  a  carriage, 
about  an  hour  before  to  do  some  shopping. 

Gsborhe  thought  he  could  perhaps  find  her 
by  means  of  the  carriage,  the  look  of  which, 
with  the  German  text  N  on  the  pannel  of  the 
door,  be  remembered,  having  seen  it  the  night 
before.  There  yras  this  comfort  in  a  city  with 
but  one  street  he  thought,  that  he  must  find  the 
carriage  somewhere.  And  surely  enough,  as 
he  walked  back  again,  he  met  the  carriage  and 
recognised  it.  He  stopped  it  but  found  it 
empty.  The  coachman  said  that  he  left  Miss 
Charlotte  at  a  store— she  dismissed  him,  wishing 
to  go  about  to  several  places.  She  had  told 
-him  not  to  return,  saying  that  she  would  walk  up. 

Osborne  now  found  himself  finding  fault  with 
what  he  had  before  liked,— her  preference  for 
walking  over  riding.  “Why  could  not  she 
cling  to  the  carriage!”  he  thought;  “it is  al¬ 
ways  safest,  even  if  the  horses  runaway.  How- 
,  ever,  he  had  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  look 
for  her.  If  he  had  seen  her  in  her  bonnet  and 
cloak,  he  might  have  hod  a  better  chance  of 
finding  her ;  but  he  never  hod.  This,  by  the 
way,  may  be  mentioned  to  discourage  young 
men  from  falling  in  love  with  young  ladies  at 
short  notice.  Jt  is  inconvenient  not  to  know 
how  they  look  in  all  the  various  phases  of  ap¬ 
parel.  lie  had  seen  everything  else,— ball-dress, 
morning-dress  “for  the  day,”  concert-dress, 
but  not  her  street  drew.  He  peeped  unsuccess¬ 
fully  under  every  young  lady’s  bonnet  that 
promised.  He  went  to  the  only  store  he  had 
heard  mentioned,  “Stewart’s,”  which  signless, 
he  found  by  the  some  process  as  Paddy  counted 
“the  one  little  pig  that  kept  running  round,  so 
he  could  not  count  him.”  It  was  full  of  ladies, 
but  none  that  he  recognized  at  onco.  A  civil 
salesman  advanced,  and  asked  him  what  he 
would  have  to-day.  “I  want  a  first-rate  young 
lady— I  mean  a  pair  of  whito  kid  gloves,”  he 
answered,  os  the  man  looked  aghast  at  his  in¬ 
voluntary  confession.  lie  selected  the  gloves— 
her  size,  not  his,  in  his  absence  of  mind— and 
paid  for  them,  looking  round  wildly  all  tho  time 
but  seeing  no  Charlotte. 


He  sauntered  along  the  street  for  some  while; 
and  was  just  thinking  thntitwas  timoforhim 


was  timo  for  him 


So  lie  went  to  New  York  again.  Op  the  ap¬ 
pointed  evening,  the  ball  came  off,  with  all  the 
extravagance  and  splendor  of  such  affiirs  in  that 
proud  city.  Miss  Charlotte  Nicety,  major ,  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  distant  politeness ;  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Nicety,  pukhrior,  received  him  with  eager 
cordiality.  He  had  but  a  moment  to  talk  with 
her,  however,  as  he  passed  in  >  she  was  engaged 
in  receiving  the  company.  His  moody  spirit  led 
him  to  shun  tho  crowd,  and  stand  about  in  cor¬ 
ners  ;  and,  with  but  few  acquaintances  in  New 
York,  he  could  hardly  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  hilarities,  had  he  been  otherwise  dis¬ 
posed.  Charlotte  sent  one  of  the  managers  for 
him,  and  would  have  put  him  under  his  charge 
to  bo  introduced;  but  be  declined  this  kind 
overture. 

As  the  evening  wore,  however,  he  saw  Char¬ 
lotte  standing  alone.  The  company,  generally, 
■were  very  much  engrossed  with  the  dancing ; 
•nd  the  entrance  of  new  guests  was  just  about 
ceasing.  She  had  thus  been  accidentally  left 
quite  alone  in  the  hall  near  the  head  of  the 
btairs  where  the  company  first  entered  upon  the 
gay  scene.  He  went  up  to  her,  and  proposed 
to  her  to  come  into  a  little  room  adjacent,  where 
coffee  was  provided,  and  sit  down.  She  readily 
assented,  and  they  went  into  the  room.  There 
Was  nobody  there  but  a  damsel  neatly  dressed 
in  a  gown  of  very  black  stuff,  with  an  apron 

verjr  white,  who  was  to  dispense  the  coffee. _ 

He  immediately  asked  for  a  tumbler  of  water; 
the  damsel  found  the  pitcher  to  be  empty,  which 
indeed  he  had  ascertained  to  be  the  ease  by  a 
previous  examination .  She  took  it  to  fill  it.  As 
she  left  the  room  the  door  slammed  behind  her. 
Probably  it  was  shut  by  the  force  of  the  wind] 
Or  perhaps  Osborne  closed  it  to  keep  out  the 
draft. 

The  neat  damsel,  in  order  to  fill  her  pitcher, 
was  obliged  to  press  through  the  crowd  at  the 
end  of  the  hall  and  in  the  supper  room  in  order 
to  roach  it  to  the  waiters  behind  the  table.  Os¬ 
borno  had  indeed  observed  that  this  was  her 
manner  of  proceeding  once  before  the  some 
evening.  It  was  some  little  time,  therefore, 
beforo  she  returned. 

Just  exactly  what  happened  while  she  was 
gone  wo  do  not  know ;  but  had  the  damsel  been 
more  observant,  she  might  have  seen  that  the 
right  knee  of  Osborne's  trousers  was  a  little 
dusty,  and  that  Charlotte’s  face  had  a  deeper 
flush  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  heat  of 
the  room  or  the  glow  of  exercise,  as  she  had 
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to  return  to  his  hotel,  and  get  ready  for  the  not  beei»  dancing,  and  her  eye  a  brighter  sparkle 
steamboat  which  left  at  five,  when  he  recognized  J than  usually  wore,  or  than  the  brighter  lights 1 

aroiind  might  transfer  to  it.  And,  even  if  a 
listener  had  been  in  tho  room  the  whole  time. 


At  the  appointed  time,  he  again  visited  the 
house.  He  found  Charlotte,  with  her  nncle  and 
munt,  at  the  tea  table.  The  latter  were  polite, 
lbut  not  cordial.  They  entered  the  carriage 
(together,  and  were  driven  down  Broadway  to 
Metropolitan  Hall,  ao  called,  but  when  they 
ireached  tho  door  they  found  there  woa  no  ad¬ 
mission.  The  gasworks  had  exploded,  the  hall 

icould  not  be  lighted,  and  the  concert  was  poet- 
iponed.  Old  N.  and  Osborne  having  ascertained 
(these  particulars,  returned  to  the  carriage 
where  they  had  left  the  ladies.  Osborne  would 
Hiked  to  have  returned  to  the  house,  “aunty” 
never  thought  of  such  a  proceeding,  for  she 
•aid  in  the  blandest  tones, 

“  We  shall  be  happy  to  have  yon  join  ns 
•gain,  Mr,  Osborne,  whenever  the  conoert  takes 
place.  Pity  we  are  ore  so  disappointed.  Good 
evening.” 

“Good  evening,”  said  Charlotte.  Old  Nicety 
•aid  nothing— be  was  getting  into  the  carriage, 
©sborne  touched  his  hat,  and  walked  rapidly 
•way.  He  was  burning  with  indignation  and 
disappointmerit.  The  conoert  could  not  take 
place  for  four  or  five  nights,  because  the  boll 
otherwise  engaged.  Besides,  be  most  go 
•ack  to  Boston  the  next  day.  It  would  be  an 
iinauspicious  beginning  of  an  engagement  to 
•eglect  important  business  matters  for  the 
alffiurs  of  love,  and  he  had  left  so  hastily,  that 

ffibare  were  things  that  demanded  attention.  He 
was  a  sensible  man,  as  we  have  Ibid,  and  was 
•ot  blinded  by  romsaoe. 

Ha  was  willing,  however,  to  make  some  sao- 
rf«ce,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the  afternoon 
foe  the  next  day,  instead  of  leaving  to  the 
Morning  train.  This  would  would  give  Mm  one 
•are  chance  for  a  visit,  and  ha  was  follyde- 

* 1 adTm°tege  of  the  first  moment 
fo  found  Charlotte  alone,  to  o ftr  Mmeelf,  for 


in  New  Yoik  that  demanded  hie 
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in  the  smiling  face  and  graceful  figure  which 
approached,  his  adored  Charlotte.  To  touch 
his  hat,  turn  and  walk  with  her,  was  the  work 
of  an  instant.  He  was  so  glad  to  see  her  alone, 
that  ho  came  very  near  declaring  his  passion] 
and  falling  on  his  knees  at  once;  but  a  decent 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  tho  other  peoplo  on 
the  crowded  sidewalk  prevented  him.  He  had 
a  brief  but  sweet  conversation.  Ilo  asked,  her 
into  Taylor’s  to  take  some  ice,  hoping  that  they 
might  sit  at  a  table  apart  from  the  others,  where 
he  could  unbosom  himself.  But  the  place  was 
crowded.  He  took  a  seat,  which  seemed  a  little 
(secluded;  but  immediately  half  a  dozen  school 
girls  came  in  and  sat  down  close  at  hand,  and 
(seemed  to  watch  eagerly  for  every  word  that 
passed  between  him  and  her.  They  finished 
(their  ices  and  walked  up  town.  She  asked  him 
Ho  dinner :  he  was  obliged  to  decline.  She  at 
(tributed  his  refusal  to  his  dislike  or  indisposition 
to  meet  her  uncle  and  aunt;  and,  accordingly, 
teud  •— “  Well,  at  least  you  will  come  in  this 
Evening.  My  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  out :  I 
•hall  be  alone.”  His  heart  jumped  at  the  pro¬ 
posal  ;  but  he  knew  he  could  not  wait  five  min¬ 
utes  longer,  much  less  five  hours.  He  looked  at 
bis  watch ;  he  had  but  fifteen  minutes  in  which 
to  run  at  least  two  luHes  io  the  steamboat,  “pier 
No.  1,”  North  River,  next  Castle  Garden.  He 
bad  already  stayed  away  from  Boston  too  long ; 
it  would  never  do  for  .him  to  lose  that  boat. 
He  hod  weighed  the  whole  matter  before;’ he 
could  not  possibly  stay.  It  would  make  all  the 
difference  of  his  arriving  in  Boston  Tuesday 
morning,  instead  of  the  next  day,  Saturday. 
So  he  was  obliged  to  decline  this  last  most 
agreeable  invitation.  He  took  a  hurried  leave 
upon  the  door-steps,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast 
as  he  could.  “  Hang  Friday !”  said  he  to  him¬ 
self;  “  an  unlucky  day,  indeed.”  The  deck¬ 
hands  were  just  removing  the  plank  as  he  rushed 
madly  upon  the  boat.  J 

He  reached  Boston  safely  the  next  morning, 
wrote  to  the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  Vrith  an  en¬ 
closure  in  payment  of  his  bill  and  directed  his 
bag  to  be  packed  and  forwarded  by  express ; 
which  was  done,  after  the  waiters  had  abstracted 
everything  of  value,  but  on  old  coat  and  a  tooth¬ 
brush. 

He  had  now  ample  time  to  reflect  on  his  vari¬ 
ous  disappointments :— morning-call  in  Boston 
interrupted  by  uncle  Nicety— ditto  in  New  York 
ditto  aunt  ditto— the  failure  of  the  concert  from 
the  gas  explosion— the  want  of  an  invitation  to 
ride  home  with  the  party— new  morning-call 
when  Charlotte  was  out— meeting  of  the  carriage 
empty— nothing  got  at  Stewart’s  beyond  gloves 
two  sizes  small— crowded  state  of  New  York 
streets  preventing  a  proposal  therein— excessive 
patronage  of  Taylor’s  making  a  secluded  position 
impracticable— unfortunate  arrangement  of  the 
steamboats  precluding  that  tempting  evening- 
call  ;— nine  signal  failures  in  a  week.  He  felt 
moody  and  discouraged.  He  used  to  write  on 
sheets  of  paper,  “  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,”  and  cross  this  out  with  “The course  of 
true  lovo  never  did  run  smooth ;”  varied  occa¬ 
sionally  by  “Tty,  try  again,”  or  “There  is 
many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.”  He 
read  Scottish  history  to  find  out  how  many  times 
it  really  was  that  Bruce  had  seen  the  spider  fai 
in  stretching  his  web  before  he  at  last  succeeded  , 
and  how  many  battles  Bruce  bod  fought  in  vain 
before  victory  crowned  bis  standard.  He  read 
diligently  in  the  newspapers  all  the  government 
advertisements,  headed  “  Proposals  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.”  He  bought  dozens  of  tickets  to  Mr, 
Gould’s  leotures  on  the  “  Theory  of  Probabili¬ 
ties,”  and  was  seen  making  calculations  on  bits 
of  paper,  where  be  would  state  the  question  at 
top,  “An  urn  contains  one  white  ball  and  an 
unknown  quantity  of  Mock  ones.  I  have  taken 
out  nine  block  ones  in  succession— what  will  the 
next  one  be?  How  long  before  I  get  a  white 
one  ?”  After  filling  sheets  of  paper  with  xyx, 
amf  figures,  he  would  stop  and  pore  over  the 
doctrine  of  chances  in  encyclopedias.  He  pro¬ 
pounded  this  question  to  a  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,— “  If  tbs  third  time  never  foils,  how  is 
it  when  the  nine  tunes  foil  ?”  Thft  be  thought 
involved  a  quadratic  equation.  When  he  was 
asked  to  play  wbist,  he  said,  No,  he  was  already 
in  the  nine  boles.  In  short,  he  appeared  dis¬ 
tracted  and  unhappy, 

Thus  some  week*  elapsed,  when  one  day  he 
reoeived  by  moil  frpn  New  York  a  little  note, 
almost  overwhelmed  by  the  gigantic  postage^ 
stamp,  which  was  written  in  a  very  neat  hand, 
clear  and  pretty.  “  The  Misses  Nicety  request 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Henry  Osborne’s'  oompany 
on  Suebaday  even  tag.”  They  wen  going  to 
have  a  party :  the  aunt  and  the  neice.  That 
Ms  tavitation  was  dueto  the  younger  Miss  Char- 
lotte  he  folt  no  doubt.  He  determined  to  go, 
bat  did  not  hope  to  grt  an  opportunity  to  carry 
out  tbe  cherished  desks  of  his  heart.  The  fetes 
were  against  it.  ft  would  be  •  pleasure,  how- 
emr.to  see  bar  npfc,  era  if  it  wen  in  a 
crowded  boll. 


we  doubt  if  Charlotte  would  have  been  heard  to 
say  much— a  single  monosyllable  “yes,”  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  conversation  on  her  side.  A  hur¬ 
ried  smack  might  have  been  heard  soon  after. 
At  all  events,  as  it  was,  nobody  observed  any¬ 
thing  in  particular  in  the  conduct  of  either  Os¬ 
borne  or  Charlotte  at  that  ball;  but  the  next 
party  in  the  Bame  house  wns  a  wedding-party 
when  they  two  were  prominent  actors  in  the 
scene. 
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REVIEW  OF  A  MEMOIR 

OF 

LUCRETIA  MARIA  DAVIDSON. 

{Concluded from  last  Humber. 'j 

It  appears  that  the  subject  of  the  Memoir, 
whose  health  from  a  child  had  been  very  deli¬ 
cate,  whose  nervous  system  was  so  liable  to  de¬ 
rangement,  that  the  slightest  cause  induced 
fainting,  and  who  had  never  been  continued  at 
school  for  any  length  of  time,  on  account  of  her 
debility — it  appears  that  she  had  not  long  been 
settled  at  the  Troy  Seminary  before  she  speaks 
in  her  letters  of  occasional  indisnositions.  Her 
biographer  here  looks  mysterious,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  there  is  a  something  which  must 
not  be  told  out  plainly  ;  that  “melancholy  from 
her  bosom’s  depth,”  that  “  great  unhappiness” 
which  she  is  said  to  speak  of  in  some  of  her  let¬ 
ters,  we  are  left  to  infer,  had  a  cause  independent 
of  her  own  variable  feelings ;  and  from  subse¬ 
quent  intimations,  the  reader  is  confirmed  in  his 
suspicions  that  this  cause  was  in  some  measure 
connected  with  her  situation  in  the  school.  But 
let  her  own  letters  speak,  and  the  mystery  va¬ 
nishes;  we  see  these  changing  hues  of  feeling 
to  be  the  result  of  her  own  excitable  imagination. 
She  says  in  a  letter  to  her  mother,  “  the  clouds 
that  enveloped  my  mind  have  disappeared.” 
“The  clouds”  were,  indeed,  in  her  own  mind,  and 
as  they  had  come,  she  knew  not  whence,  they 
had  gone,  she  knew  not  whither;  and,  to  use  her 
own  expression,  “  her  heart  was  lighter.” 
Young  persons,  especially  those  of  a  poetical  or 
imaginative  turn  of  mind,  are  much  given  to 
strong  lights  and  shades  of  feeling;  we  have 
reason  to  feel  deeply  solicitous  for  both  their 
mental  and  bodily  health,  when  we  see  a  dispo¬ 
sition  to  indulge  in  fits  of  gloominess.  But  we 
should  imagine  that  one  surrounded  by  those  of 
her  own  age,  who  are  cheerful  and  happy,  was 
in  a  situation  as  favourable  as  possible  for  the 
promotion  of  cheerfulness.  We  do  not  find  that 
Miss  Davidson  complained  of  hardships,  priva¬ 
tions  or  inflicted  sufferings ;  she  often  laments 
her  frequent  interruptions  in  her  studies  from  in¬ 
disposition,  but  never  intimates  that  she  was 
compelled  to  study  when  ill. 

After  theprevious  mysterious  allusions  to  Miss 
Davidson’s  unhappiness,  the  reader’s  mind  may 
he  supposed  somewhat  prepared  for  important 
disclosures. 

“  We  come,  now,”  says  the  Memoir,  “  to  a 
topic  to  which  we  would  ask  the  particu¬ 
lar  attention  of  our  readers.  Owing  to  many 
causes,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  to  the  demand 
for  operatives  in  every  department  of  society  in 
our  country,  the  work  of  school  education  is 
crowded,  into  a  very  few  years.” 

How  this  demand  for  operatives  affects  board¬ 
ing  school  young  ladies,  may  be  understood  by 
the  Author  of  the  Memoir,  but  we  do  not  pretend 
to  comprehend  this  new  doctrine  in  political 
economy.  Children,  whom  poverty  condemns 
to  work  in  the  factory,  are,  indeed,  abridged  in 
their  school  education.  But  the  complaint 
against  hoarding  schools  is,  that  tin*  pupils  are 


too  long  confined,  or  immured  in  them.  One 
great  object  of  modern  improvements  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  to  secure  for  its  purpose  a  greater  amount 
of  time  than  was  formerly  thought  necessary. 
We  would  appeal  to  the  Author  of  the  Memoir 
if  she  cannot  recollect  the  period  when  one 
quarter  at  a  boarding  school  or  academy  was 
thought  to  be  sufficient  for  learning  the  higher 
branches;  that  is,  all  branches  of  learning  be¬ 
yond  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  If  we 
can  now,  instead  of  three  months,  obtain  three 
or  four  years  for  those  departments  of  education 
which  may  be  called  liberal,  we  may  reasona¬ 
bly  expect  that  much  may  be  attained.  As  to 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  which  our  Au¬ 
thor  says  the  studies  spread  through,  instead  of 
being  selected,  though  we  would  not  recommend 
the  attempt  for  one  mind  to  compass  all,  we 
would  advise  a  young  person  to  learn  something 
of  as  many  sciences  as  may  be  practicable. 
There  is  that  connexion  among  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  learning,  that  while  studying  one,  we 
often  obtain  light  upon  another,  which  we  may 
not  have  found  when  seeking  it  directly.  Thus 
in  studying  the  Latin  syntax,  the  pupil  is  ac¬ 
quiring  more  enlarged  ideas  of  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  than  he  could  possibly  obtain  by  an  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  it.  Algebra  is  teaching  him 
to  generalize  his  knowledge  of  Arithmetic;  Ge¬ 
ometry,  is  enabling  him  the  better  to  compre¬ 
hend  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  and 
the  other  physical  sciences  have  also  their  inti¬ 
mate  and  inseparable  relation.  Pope  once  said, 
(but  he  was  not  divinely,  though  we  admit  poet¬ 
ically  inspired),  “  A  little  learning  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  thing.”  We  do  not  agree  with  him,  but 
would  preferalittletonone.  Was  alittle  learning 
of  no  use  to  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse  in  aiding 
them  to  climb  the  eminence  to  which  they  at¬ 
tained? 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  boarding 
schools,  which  the  biographer  of  Miss  Davidson 
so  severely  condemns  as  destructive  to  the  health 
and  constitution  of  the  young.  How  was  it 
with  respect  to  Lucretia  Davidson?  Was  she 
early  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  city  board¬ 
ing  school  ?  Far  from  it ;  on  the  contrary,  until 
the  age  of  sixteen  she  was  left  in  a  manner  free 
to  follow  her  own  inclinations, permitted  to  rove 
through  green  fields,  to  wander  along  the  Sara¬ 
nac,  and  contemplate  the  various  aspects  of 
Cumberland  Bay,  where  she  would  sit  for  hours 
and  watch  the  progress  of  a  thunder  storm  from 
the  first  gathering  of  the  clouds  to  the  farewell 
smile  of  the  rainbow. 

Now  we  think  a  delicate  young  girl  would 
have  been  much  better  situated,  even  within  the 
walls  of  a  boarding  school  during  a  thunder 
storm,  than  sitting  on  the  rocky  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  Was  there  no  danger  to  the  health 
from  exposure  to  soaking  rains?  Was  there 
none  to  the  mind  from  too  great  excitement,  thus 
alone  amid  the  convulsions  of  the  elements? 

Until  the  age  of  sixteen  then  it  appears  that 
Miss  Davidson’s  mode  of  life  was  very  much 
what  many  who  oppose  a  regular  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  would  recommend;  the  stale  of  her  con¬ 
stitution  at  that  time  has  been  already  noticed. 
In  fact,  the  case  of  Miss  Davidson,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  affords  a  negative  proof  that  a  board¬ 
ing  school  is  favorable  to  health  and'  longevity. 
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She  had  not  an  early  boarding  school  education; 
her  health  was  always  delicate,  and  site  died  at 
seventeen ;  other  girls  who  live  many  years  in 
hoarding  schools  are  healthy,  and  appear  liltely 
to  live  to  old  age. 

But,  seriously,  we  do  not  consider  the  decline 
and  death  of  Miss  Davidson  as  having  any  par¬ 
ticular  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  question.  In¬ 
deed  it  is  possible  that,  excitable  as  she  had  be¬ 
come  from  the  indulgence  of  her  feelings,  debi¬ 
litated  from  an  irregular  mode  of  life — for  the 
Memoir  informs  us  of  her  shutting  herself  up  in 
order  to  write  for  days,  without  taking  regular 
meals,  or  any  exercise,  again  of  her  exposure  to 
the  peltings  of  the  storm,  and  the  dews  of  the 
moonlit  evening,  that  she  might  catch  poetical 
inspirations  from  the  varying  aspects  of  nature  ; 
in  view  of  all  this,  it  is  even  possible  that  it 
would  have  been  belter  for  her  not  to  have  taxed 
her  mind  with  any  regular  study.  But  had  she 
at  an  earlier  period  been  placed  in  a  situation 
where  the  powers  of  her  mind  would  have  been 
developed  more  symmetrically,  where  intellec¬ 
tual  culture  would  have  operated  as  a  check  upon 
morbid  sensibility,  and  given  a  right  direction  to 
the  emotions,  and  where  the  physical  habits 
would  have  been  regulated,  she  might,  per¬ 
chance,  have  lived  to  old  age,  and  given  Iter 
country  the  ripened  fruits  of  that  genius  whose 
early  blossoms  were  so  rare  and  beautiful. 

“An  arrangement  of  these  boarding  schools,” 
says  the  Memoir,  “  which  boro  very  hard  upon 
Miss  Davidson  was  the  public  examination.” 
The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  at  large  upon  a  vindication  of 
such  examinations.  There  are  undoubtedly  some 
evils  attached  to  them,  but  in  what  human  re¬ 
gulations  do  we  not  find  it  thus?  Even  the  Al¬ 
mighty  himself  governs  by  general  laws,  and  not 
to  suit  particular  cases.  We  believe  examina¬ 
tions  are  important  as  auxiliaries  in  stimulating 
the  young  to  mental  efforts,  thus  doing  away 
the  necessity  of  exciting  emulation  by  means  of 
graduating  the  pupils  according  to  scholarship. 
The  latter  can  scarcely  fail  of  producing  rival- 
Bhips,  and  thus  foster  selfish  and  unkind  feel¬ 
ings.  If  one  is  placed  above  another,  that  other 
must,  of  course,  be  below.  In  public  examina¬ 
tions  no  insidious  distinctions  are  necessarily 
made.  Comparisons  will,  of  course,  be  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  minds  of  the  auditors, but  these  will 
not  be  formally  expressed,  and  young  persons 
will  usually  evince  a  pride  and  pleasure  in  the 
approbation  bestowed  upon  a  fellow  student, 
when  this  is  not  attended  with  humiliation  to 
themselves. 

We  are  told  the  examination  bore  ltaTd  upon 
Miss  Davidson ;  but  we  shall  find  in  the  sequel 
that  she  was  excused  from  her  studies;  that  she 
only  appeared  in  one  class,  and  that  one,  geogra¬ 
phy,  which  is  accounted  the  easiest  of  all 
studies,  even  for  children. 

We  will  quote  from  the  Memoir  some  ex¬ 
tracts  from  her  letters  to  her  mother  in  view  of 
this  event.  “  We  now  begin  to  dread  the  ex¬ 
amination.  Oh,  horrible !  seven  weeks  and  I 
shall  be  posted  up  before  all  Troy,  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  Schenectady,  and,  perhaps,  five  hun¬ 
dred  others — what  shall  I  do?” 

Now  as  the  room  in  which  the.  examination 
was  at  that  time  held,  could  not  have  contained 


fifty  persons  besides  tlie  members  of  the  schools 
it  is  clear  that  the  young  lady  wrote  in  a  strain 
of  hyperbole,  and  did  not  expect  to  he  taken  in 
sober  earnest  either  as  toiler  dread  of  the  coming 
event,  or  the  numbers  who  were  to  be  present. 

In  the  same  letter  to  her  mother  from  which 
the  above  is  an  extract,  she  says  that  her  bene¬ 
factor  has  expressed  the  wish  that  her  slay  in 
the  Seminary  might  be  prolonged.  “  I  should  bo 
delighted,”  she  continues,  “with  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  This  place  seems  quite  like  a  home  to 
me.  I  like  Mrs.  Willard,  I  love  the  girls,  and 
I  have  the  vanity  to  think  I  am  not  actually  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  them.” 

“  We  come  now,”  says  the  author  of  the  Me¬ 
moir,  “  to  another  expression,  [partly  serious 
and  partly  bantering,  for  she  seems  to  have  uni¬ 
formly  respected  her  instructress,]  of  her  terrors 
of  examination.  The  compliment  to  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
lard,  if  compliment  is  intended,  equals  in  gau- 
cherie  the  construction  of  the  sentence.” 

Where  did  the  compiler  of  this  Memoir  find 
among  the  letters  of  Lucretia  Davidson  a  term 
so  cold  for  Mrs.  Willard  as  that  of  respect?  and 
even  this  she  has  carefully  qualified  with 
“  seems.” 

We  do  not  object  to  the  good  old-fashioned 
word,  respect,  but  it  sounds  singularly  cold 
when  compared  with  the  young  lady’s  own 
warm  and  glowing  expressions  of  fondness,  at¬ 
tachment  and  admiration.  But  let  us  proceed 
to  the  expression  of  Mis3  Davidson’s  terrors  of 
the  examination,  which  her  biographerconsiders 
partly  serious  and  partly  bantering. 

“  We  are  all  engaged,  heart  and  hand,  prepar¬ 
ing  for  this  awful  examination.  Oh,  how  I 
dread  it!  But  there  is  no  retreat.  I  must 
stand  firm  to  my  post,  or  experience  all  the 
anger,  vengeance  and  punishment,  which  will, 
in  case  of  delinquency  or  flight,  be  exercised 
with  most  unforgiving  acrimony.  We  are  in 
such  cases  excommunicated,  henceforth  and  for 
ever,  under  the  awful  ban  of  Holy  Seminary; 
and  the  evil  eye  of  false  report  is  upon  us.  Oh, 
mama,  I  do  though,  jesting  apart,  dread  this 
examination  ;  but  nothing  short  of  real  and  abso¬ 
lute  sickness  can  excuse  us  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Willard.  Even  that  will  not  do  for  the  Trojan 
world  around  us;  for  if  a  young  lady  is  ill  at 
examination,  they  say,  ‘  Oh,  she  is  ill  of  an  ex¬ 
amination  fever!’  Thus,  yrou  see,  mama,  we 
have  no  mercy  from  friends  or  foes.  We  must 
“  do  or  die.” 

Whether  wo  consider  this  letter  as  “  serious 
or  bantering,”  there  is  nothing  in  it  unfavourable 
to  the  cause  of  examinations.  “  We  must  stand 
firm  to  our  post,”  says  the  writer,  “  there  is  no 
retreat.”  We  hold  it  to  be  necessary  for  the 
young  that  they  shall  sometimes  be  placed  i 
such  situations  as  will  try  their  firmness,  show 
them  their  power  over  their  own  will,  and  that 
they  can  control  their  emotions.  We  consider 
this  as  one  of  the  objects  in  sending  young  girls 
from  home.  Education  is  to  fit  them  for  the 
future  scenes,  the  duties  and  trials  oflife.  Why 
then  should  we  carefully  guard  them  from  every 
situation  in  which  they  might  learn  bow  to  per¬ 
form  the  one,  and  bear  the  other.  It  is  not  pro¬ 
bably  thought  by  the  author  of  Miss  Davidson’s 
Memoir,  to  bear  hard  upon  young  ladies  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  sing  or  danre  before  the  many  at 
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a  fashionable  party;  for  she  recpiires  these  of 
her  heroines.  Is  it  possible  that  performances 
of  a  more  intellectual  nature,  and  less  addressed 
to  the  senses  can  appear  more  appalling  to  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  delicate  mind?  There  are  some  fe¬ 
males  loo  timid  to  bo  any  thing,  or  do  any  thing; 
they  are  afraid  to  talk  lest  they  may  shew  their 
ignorance,  afraid  to  move  lest  they  may  appear 
awkward,  afraid  to  act  lest  they  may  not  act 
right.  If  all  the  sex  were  like  these  ciphers, 
what  would  he  the  condition  of  society?  We 
are  indebted  to  firm  and  energetic  women  for 
many  of  the  grand  works  of  benevolence,  for 
which  the  age  is  distinguished  ;  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  such  women  for  improvements  in  education, 
for  some  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  many  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  books  for  schools,  and  the  instruction  of 
the  young.  To  energy  of  mind  and  steadiness 
of  purpose,  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  existence 
of  Hope  Leslie  and  her  sister  novels,  which  are 
beautiful  in  their  kind. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  .Miss  Da¬ 
vidson  to  her  mother  mentions  her  illness.  “I 
had  just  begun  to  be  engaged,  heart  and  hand, 
preparing  for  the  examination,  when,  by  some 
means,  I  took  a  violent  cold.  I  was  unable  to 
raise  my  voice  above  a  whisper,  and  coughed 
incessantly.  On  the  second  day  Mrs.  Willard 
sent  for  Dr.  Robbins  :  he  said  I  must  be  bled, 
and  take  an  emetic;  this  was  sad;  but  oh, 
mama,  I  could  not  speak  or  breathe  without 
pain.” 

To  one  unprejudiced  against  boarding  schools 
and  willing  to  see  any  thing  connected  with  them 
in  a  favorable  light,  this  letter  might  have  sug¬ 
gested  ideas  of  careful  attention  to  the  indispo¬ 
sition  of  a  pupil,  since  it  shews  that  a  threaten¬ 
ed  disease  was  averted  by  timely  and  efficient 
medical  treatment.*  The  author  of  the  Memoir, 
however,  after  giving  the  above  quotation,  re¬ 
marks:  “  there  are  farther  details  of  pains,  reme¬ 
dies,  and  consequent  exhaustion ;  and  yet  this 
fragile  and  precious  creature  was  permitted  by 
her  physician  and  friends,  kind  and  watchful 
friends  too,  to  proceed  in  her  suicidal  prepara¬ 
tions  for  examination!  There  is  nothing  uncom¬ 
mon  in  this  injudiciousness.  Such  violations  of 
our  physical  nature  are  every  day  committed  by 
persons,  in  other  respects  the  wisest  and  best,-)- 
and  our  poor  little  Martyr  may  not  have  suffer¬ 
ed  in  vain,  if  her  experience  awakens  attention 
to  the  subject.” 


*  May  we  not  from  this  account  given  by  Miss  Da¬ 
vidson  of  the  prompt  attention  paid  her  in  her  illness, 
perceive  one  cause  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  since 
the  Troy  Seminary  has  been  in  operation  (nearly 
twenty  years)  not  a  single  pupil  within  its  walls  has 
yet  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  or,  we  may  add,  to  any 
fatal  accident.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  young  persons  in  this  large  family  lias  been 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  such  an  instance 
appears  truly  remarkable. 

+  It  is  small  consolation  after  a  person  is  pronoun¬ 
ced  unfit  for  his  station,  to  be  called  wise  and  good. 
The  professional  reputation  of  an  individual  is  consi¬ 
dered  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  peculiarly  sacred.  We 
cannot  perceive  in  what  sense  the  person  can  be  called 
cither  wise  or  good,  who  trifles  with  the  healths  and 
lives  of  the  young  entrusted  to  his  charge. 


The  author  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
attention  to  the  subject of  health  and  to  the  effect 
of  too  great  mental  excitement  upon  the  physi¬ 
cal  constitution  lias  never  been  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  young.  This  is,  indeed,  but  a  re¬ 
echo  of  the  censures  which  it  is  fashionable  for 
authors  to  bestow  most  freely  upon  those  who 
are  wearing  themselves  out,  in  unceasing  cares 
for  their  pupils.  Go  to  these  faithful,  untiring 
guardians  of  wayward  youth,  and  ask  them  to 
what  subject,  connected  with  their  charge,  their 
attention  has  been  most  awakened  ;  they  will 
answer,  that  next  to  their  soul’s  health  they  are 
anxious  to  secure  to  them  the  blessings  of  a 
sound  physical  constitution.  They  will  answer 
that  they  regard  intellectual  acquirements  as  too 
dearly  purchased  with  the  sacrifice  of  bodily 
health  and  energy.  That  this  does  sometimes 
happen  in  literary  institutions,  is  to  be  lament¬ 
ed  ;  but  it  is  unjust  and  unkind  to  insinuate,  or 
boldly  to  assert,  that  the  individuals  who  preside 
over  these  institutions  encourage  such  sacrifices. 
Wo  sometimes  see  the  pale,  sickly  student;  but 
the  idle,  pampered  child  of  indulgence,  with 
morbid  appetites,  and  a  diseased  frame,  is  a  much 
more  common  spectacle. 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  Memoir  express¬ 
es  much  anxiety  with  respect  to  her  studies. 
Would  she  have  scarcely  felt  less  solicitude  to 
improve  had  there  been  no  examination  in  pros¬ 
pect?  The  expenses  of  her  education  were  de¬ 
frayed  by  one  whosepatronage  had  been  bestowed 
in  the  belief  that  she  would  make  an  important 
use  of  her  advantages.  The  opportunity  was  as 
welcome  as  it  had  been  unexpected  ;  and  it  was 
natural  that  her  spirit  should  have  struggled 
against  that  physical  weakness  which  threaten¬ 
ed  to  defeat  the  high  raised  expectations  of  her¬ 
self  and  her  friends.  But  we  now  touch  upon 
the  frontiers  of  that  event,  towards  which  our 
author  has  carried  us  with  funeral  dirges,  groans 
and  maledictions.  We  are,  however,  detained 
at  the  portals  by  a  playful  and  spirited  little 
poem  of  Miss  Davidson,  called,  “  A  week  before 
Examination,”  which  our  author  compares  to 
“Sunbeams  smiling' on  a  cataract;”  a  simile 
whose  beauty  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  ear, 
rather  than  to  the  understanding. 

As  we  have  occasionally  attended  an  Exami¬ 
nation  at  the  Troy  Seminary,  we  are  able,  from 
personal  observation,  to  give  our  readers  some 
information  respecting  the  manner  in  which  these 
supposed  Auto  Da  Te’s  are  conducted.  The 
term  public  can  scarcely  be  applied  with  pro¬ 
priety  to  these  examinations,  as  they  are  held 
within  the  Seminary,  and  for  several  days  in 
succession;  so  that  the  number  of  those  who  at¬ 
tend  is  usually  small  and  select,  consisting  of 
friends  of  the  pupils,  literary  individuals,  teach¬ 
ers  from  other  institutions,  and  friends  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  object  aimed  at  has  not  appeared  to 
be  that  of  making  a  grand  display,  but  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  pupils  upon  their  various  studies,  not 
only  as  a  test  of  their  improvement,  but  as  a 
kind  of  general  review  of  the  most  important 
principlesand  applications  of  the  various  branches 
they  had  studied.  We  have  seen  the  same 
young  ladies  appearing  day  after  day  in  different 
classes,  and  sometimes  resuming  subjects  which 
had  been  on  a  previous  day,  but  partially  consi- 
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tiered,  we  have  heard  them  read  the  essays  of 
other  pupils,  and  seen  them  as  they  listened  to 
their  own  compositions;  we  have  witnessed  their 
performance  on  the  harp  and  piano,  and  admired 
the  quietand  calm  manner  in  which  all  wasdone. 
There  was  certainly  little  in  their  appearance 
which  indicated  torture  or  suffering. 

We  would  strongly  recommend  to  those  who 
look  upon  this  ordeal  as  a  species  of  martyrdom, 
that  they  go  and  examine  for  themselves.  At 
sight  of  the  glowing  complexions,  bright  eyes, 
and  smiling  countenances  of  the  poor  martyrs, 
we  are  sure  they  will  be  relieved  from  any 
gloomy  feelings  on  their  account.  And  when 
they  look  at  Mrs.  Willard,  surveying  her  large 
family  with  a  mother’s  pride  and  fondness,  and 
consider  that  she  is  now  educating  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  her  former  pupils,  that  her  life  has  been 
a  life  of  watchfulness,  of  care  and  study,  that 
she  might  improve  and  elevate  her  sex:  when 
they  reflect  how  many  are  the  malevolent,  the 
envious  and  unprincipled,  who  delight  in  throw¬ 
ing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  such  as  are  aiming 
to  benefit  others,  and  how  much  of  persecution 
must  be  suffered  by  them  from  such  as  these  : 
\yhat  female  possessing,  like  our  author,  a  kind 
and  benevolent  heart,  would  not,  after  such  a 
train  of  thought,  mentally  exclaim, — 

“  If  I  have  not  felt  myself  called  to  the  ardu¬ 
ous  duties  which  this  woman  performs,  if,  per¬ 
chance,  I  have  passed  my  sunny  hours  of  life  in 
wreathing  garlands  of  the  flowers  of  fancy  to 
scatter  in  the  pathway  of  the  children  of  plea¬ 
sure,  I  will  at  least  refrain  from  planting  thorns 
in  her  path,  by  condemning  what  she  has  done!” 

The  dreaded  period  of  examination  arrived, 
we  find  Miss  Davidson  sufficiently'  at  leisure  to 
be  writing  to  her  mother. 

“  To-morrow  evening,”  she  says,  “  which  will 
be  the  last,  and  is  always  the  most  crowded,  is 
the  timo  fixed  upon  for  my  entree  upon  the  field 
of  action.  Oh,  I  hope  I  5 1 1 a  1 1  not  disgrace  my¬ 
self.  It  is  a  rule  here  to  reserve  the  best  classes 
till  the  last,  so  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  as  a  com¬ 
pliment  that  we  are  delayed.” 

Here  then  we  have  the  denouement ;  Lu- 
cretia  Davidson  had  not  yet,  during  many  pre¬ 
vious  days  of  examination,  been  called  upon. 
Why!  For  the  very  reason  that  her  biographer 
would  have  disapproved  of  her  being  taxed  with 
mental  labour,  she  had  been  excused  from  her 
studies,  she  had  doubtless  been  reported  unfit 
for  duty,  hut  to  save  her  feelings  she  is  once 
brought  forward  to  be  examined.  This  exami¬ 
nation,  as  appears  from  Mrs.  Phelps’  Female 
Student,  (2d  edition,  p.  333)  was  in  a  geogra¬ 
phy  class,  and  rendered  as  light  and  easy  for  her 
as  was  possible.  We  should  infer  from  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  named  in  the  work  al¬ 
luded  to,  that  she  was  tenderly  cherished  by  her 
teachers,  and  that  the  delicacy  and  sensitiveness 
of  her  nature  was  fully  appreciated  by  them. 

_  We  have  now  shewn  how  hard  the  examina¬ 
tion  bore  upon  Miss  Davidson  ;  we  have  stated 
facts  in  answer  to  reflections,  implications  and 
exclamations.  The  fee’d  advocate  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  attempt  to  confuse  the  perceptions  of  a 
jury,  by  interweaving  with  facts  his  own  one¬ 
sided  rhetoric,  but  the  biographer  who  gives  to 
his  country  and  posterity  the  records  of  depart¬ 
ed  genius,  should  be  clear  and  explicit;  rejecting 
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all  prejudice,  and  making  himself  fully  possess¬ 
ed  of  fact,  she  should  let  them  speak. 

How  would  Lucrelia  Davidson  herself  have 
shuddered  while  tenderly  nursed  and  cherished 
at  the  Troy  Seminary,  allowed  every  indulgence 
which  even  home  could  afford,  and  loved  and 
petted  by  her  teachers,  how  would  the  heart  of 
that  affectionate  girl  have  been  wrung  with  an¬ 
guish  had  a  prophetic  vision  revealed  to  her  that 
in  future  years  she  should  be  the  occasion  of 
bringing  reproach  upon  those  who  thus  loved  and 
cared  for  her;  that  even  her  own  letters,  full  of 
love  for  the  place  and  its  inmates,  would  be 
wrested  into  accusing  messengers!  Spirit  of  de¬ 
parted  genius,  we  rejoice  that  thy  short  sojourn 
upon  earth  was  not  thus  darkened! 

During  the  spring  vacation  Miss  Davidson,  we 
are  informed,  returned  to  Plattsburg;  and,  after 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  home,  was  again  sent 
to  school.  She  was  now  placed  in  Miss  Gil¬ 
bert’s  school,  at  Albanj',  probably  for  the  reason 
that  her  benefactor,  who  resided  in  that  city, 
wished  her  to  be  under  his  more  immediate  ob¬ 
servation.  Here,  there  is  a  change  both  in  the 
tone  of  the  young  lady’s  letters,  and  of  her  biog¬ 
rapher’s  reflections ;  the  former  writes  to  her 
mother;  “  I  am  home-sick;”  the  latter  informs 
us,  “  she  was  delighted  with  her  accommoda¬ 
tions,”  &c.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  boarding 
school  sufferings,  nor  of  tules  which  bore  hard 
upon  the  young  lady,  but  that  she  applied  her¬ 
self  to  her  studies  beyond  her  strength,  from  the 
conscientious  fear  of  not  fulfilling  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  her  friends.  We  are  told  of  her  being 
very  weak,  languid  and  nervous,  but  that  she 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  gave  herself  up  with  all 
the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  to  the  spells  of 
the  drama,  and  raved  about  Hamlet  and  Ophelia 
like  any  other  school  girl.  The  vitiated  atmos¬ 
phere  of  a  theatre,  deprived  of  its  vital  principle, 
by  the  burning  of  vast  quantities  of  oil  or  gas  for 
lights,  and  the  respiration  of  a  crowded  assem¬ 
blage,  might  well  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  the 
diseased;  but  neither  this  exposure,  nor  that  of 
going  from  such  a  place  into  the  midnight  air, 
nor  the  dangers  arising  from  the  exciting  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  scene  call  forth  the  least  animad¬ 
version  from  one,  who  asserts  that  no  one  can 
read  the  melancholy  records  of  a  school  exami¬ 
nation  without  emotion!  For  ourselves  we  can¬ 
not  recommend  the  theatre  as  a  proper  place  lor 
school  girls,  sick  or  well. 

Miss  Davidson’s  disease  which  (from  the 
symptoms  described)  we  believe  to  have  been  a 
species  of  consumption,  gradually  gaining 
strength,  she  returned  to  her  homo,  after  a  few 
weeks  spent  in  Albany.  The  closing  scenes  of 
her  life  are  interesting,  and  well  drawn  by  her 
biographer.  She  died  in  August,  1825,  wanting 
one  month  of  being  seventeen.  The  poems  of 
this  gifted  young  female  justify  all  the  praise 
that  has  been  bestowed  upon  iter  poetical  ta¬ 
lents.  The  Memoir  presents  us  with  some  ex¬ 
quisite  morceaux,  written  by  her  upon  various 
subjects  ;  and  in  conclusion  we  have  some  stan¬ 
zas,  written  by  Margaret  Davidson,  a  younger 
sister,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  entitled,  “  A  Tribute 
to  the  Memory  of  My  Sister.”  We  would  re¬ 
commend  its  perusal  to  our  readers.  It  is  a 
wonderful  production  for  a  child,  equalling  al¬ 
most  any  poem  of  Lucretia’s  of  the  same  length. 
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We  fervently  hope  that  this  second  young  port 
of  the  family  may  be  so  guided  and  guarded  that 
the  vital  energies  of  her  nature  may  not  he  ex¬ 
hausted  by  a  premature  blossoming,  nor  “the 
flame  of  her  genius  suffered  to  consume  its  mor¬ 
tal  investments,”  by  adding  to  its  intensity  be¬ 
fore  the  reasoning  powers  are  sufficiently  de¬ 
veloped  to  temper  and  regulate  the  soul. 

Though  this  arliede  is  already  prolonged  be¬ 
yond  what  we  intended,  we  will  ask  our  readers 
to  bear  with  us  while  we  make,  in  conclusion, 
some  farther  remarks  upon  the  very  important 
subject  of  education.  All  human  systems  are,  at 
the  best,  imperfect,  but  it  would  be  truly  deplo¬ 
rable  to  suffer  the  season  of  youth  to  pass  with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  regular  education.  We  ask 
those,  then,  who  would  pull  down  what  others 
have  laboured  to  build,  what  will  you  substi¬ 
tute  when  you  have  demolished  these  systems  ? 
Shall  young  girls  spend  their  season  of  youth  at 
home,  reading  poetry,  plays  and  romances,  and 
indulging  their  natural  tastes  without  restraint 
or  cultivation  1  If  it  is  admitted  that  they  need 
education,  and  that  the  mother,  if  tpialifled,  has 
seldom  time  or  opportunity  to  superintend  the 
studies  oflier  daughters,  where  shall  they  be  sent 
in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  they  require! 

If  there  are  establishments  which  have  been 
long  tried,  and  which  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  if  they  are  directed  by  those  whose 
whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  science  of 
education,  both  practically  and  theoretically, what 
more  can  the  parent  ask  or  desire!  But,  it  may 
be  said,  no  one  individual  can  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  a  great  number  of  pupils  ;  but  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  guided  by  experience,  will  be 
likely  to  select  for  assistants  those  who  are  trust¬ 
worthy. 

In  a  large  institution  the  pupil  is  operated 
upon  by  a  variety  of  motives,  which  cannot  be 
made  to  act  in  a  private  circle.  The  mother  is 
often  pained  by  seeing  her  councils  neglected. 
She  explains  to  her  daughters  their  duty,  she 
admonishes  them,  she  exhorts  and  entreats,  and 
finding  all  her  efforts  ineffectual,  she  sometimes 
scolds,  and  here  is  an  end  to  dignity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  respect  on  the  other. 

In  a  large  school  matters  can  be  very  different¬ 
ly  ordered.  Every  thingmoves  on  with  calm¬ 
ness  and  regularity ;  for  the  violation  of  rules 
there  is  a  certainty  of  disgrace,  which  is  felt  the 
more,  because  there  is  no  possible  way  of  avoid¬ 
ing  it.  The  pupil  must  keep  in  the  right  track, 
or  she  will  certainly  be  seized  by  some  wheel  in 
jts  unvarying  revolution.  She  sees  that  all  this 
is  the  effect  of  the  machinery  in  operation  around 
her,  and  that  neither  her  ingenuity  in  evading 
her  mother’s  requirements,  nor  her  imperturba¬ 
ble  assurance  under  maternal  censures,  can  be 
of  any  manner  of  use  in  this  now  situation  ;  and 
she  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  is  to  do  her  duty.  And  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  habit  will  render  duty  so 
pleasant,  that,  at  length,  she  will  return  to  her 
mother  an  altered  and  improved  being.  It  is  use¬ 
less  to  pretend  that  young  girls  are  exactly  like 
young  angels  ;  many  of  them  need  discipline ; 
and  the  most  energetic  and  faithful  mothers  often 
find  their  daughters,  at  a  certain  age,  becoming 
either  unmanageable,  or  incorrigibly  careless  and 
indolent. 


Pupils  who  wish  to  do  right  do  not  feel  under 
any  uncomfortable  restraint  from  school  rules. 
On  the  contrary,  they  regard  them  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  interruptions,  to  which,  but  for 
them,  they  would  be  exposed  from  the  idle  and 
disorderly.  Exceptions  must  be  made  to  rules, 
in  particular  cases,  as  in  that  of  Miss  Davidson, 
whose  delicate  health  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
her  exemption  from  study,  and  from  examina¬ 
tion. 

Ifwe  mistake  not,  the  author  of  Hope  Leslie  has, 
by  some,  been  termed  the  New  England  Edge- 
worth  The  fame  of  Maria  Edgeworth  rests 
mainly  on  her  works  of  education.  Her  “  Har¬ 
ry  and  Lucy,”  “Frank,”  and  “Practical  Edu¬ 
cation”  will  outlive  her  novels,  and  cause  her 
name  to  be  remembered  when,  but  for  them,  it 
might  have  sunk  into  oblivion.  Her  works  of 
education  teach,  in  a  most  interesting  and  simple 
manner,  many  branches  of  science  which  the 
author  of  Hope  Leslie  intimates  in  her  various 
works,  are  worse  than  useless  to  females.  Miss 
Edgeworth’s  Lucy  is  instructed  with  Harry  in 
the  elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry, 
&c.  This  author  never  intimates  that  learning 
is  unbecoming  her  sex.  What  has  the  New 
England  Edgeworth  done  for  the  education  of 
her  sex!  We  admit  that  her  stories  abound  in 
line,  moral  sentiments,  that  in  some  of  her  late 
works  particularly,  she  exhibits  the  utile  under 
an  interesting  garb,  thus  doing  her  sex  an  im¬ 
portant  service  by  shewing  them  that  there  is 
not  of  necessity  anything  coarse  or  vulgar  in  in¬ 
dustry.  But  she  is  ever  careful  to  free  her  he¬ 
roines  from  any  imputation  of  being  learned;  she 
informs  us  with  a  sarcasm,  whose  direction  is 
obvious,  that  they  arc  no  Metaphysicians,  they 
were  educated  before  the  Philosophy  of  the 
mind  was  considered  a  branch  of  female  educa¬ 
tion  ;  they  have  never  had  their  fancy  and  affec¬ 
tions  deadened  by  being  drilled  in  Mathematics, 
they  are  neither  Botanists,  Chemists,  nor  Olo- 
gists  of  any  kind — they  have  not  learned  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  a  boarding  school.  Of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  they  do  indeed  know  enough  to  write  bil¬ 
let-doux  ;  they  are  amiable,  good  sort  of  girls, 
who  generally  gel  well  married  at  last,  and  then, 
wiiat  do  they  need  learning  for  ? 

In  some  instances,  however,  these  girls,  who 
certainly  could  not  have  had  their  heads  turned 
with  much  learning,  break  loose,  and  set  all  the 
ordinary  rules  of  propriety  at  defiance. 

There  is  a  class  of  females  devoted  to  the  search 
of  pleasure,  women  of  fashion  who,  for  the  gra¬ 
tification  of  their  own  frivolous  tastes  or  censura¬ 
ble  vanity,  scatter  the  wealth  which  others  have 
gathered.  As  the  butterfly,  from  her  giddy  cir¬ 
cuit,  looks  down  upon  the  industrious  bee,  so 
do  these  butterflies  of  fashion  affect  to  look  down 
upon  those  of  their  sex,  who  have  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation  than  that  of  idleness.  By  them,  female 
authors,  and  female  teachers,  are  alike  regarded 
as  outre.  They  may,  indeed,  condescend  to 
show  one  off  to  the  exquisites  of  their  circle 
as  a  lioness,  a  remarkable  person;  but  if  she 
earns  money  instead  of  wasting  it,  she  belongs 
in  their  view  to  an  inferior  caste.  Such  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  character, -and  such  a  rule  of  graduating 
rank,  is  worthy  of  6Uch  individuals. 

The  path  to  pecuniary  independence  ought  to 
be  alike  opened  to  the  two  sexes,  and  respect 
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should  be  awarded  according  to  merit.  Why 
should  the  teacher  of  boys  in  a  college  be  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  “  Professor,”  while  the 
female  holding  the  same  rank  in  an  institution 
of  her  own  sex,  perhaps  equal  in  reputation,  is 
contemptuously  called  a  sc/toul-mislress,  or  a 
“  Martinet.” 

The  spirit  of  the  times  is,  however,  equally 
favourable  for  female  exertion  and  improvement. 
The  Author  and  Authoress,  the  Editor  and  Edi¬ 
tress,  the  Instructor  and  Instructress,  are  now 
ranked  according  to  their  individual  claims  to 
distinction,  and  the  humiliating  qualification  “it 
is  well  for  a  woman,”  is  now  seldom  thought  ne¬ 
cessary.  The  first  and  best  of  men  hail  this 
new  era  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day,  not  only 
for  woman,  but  for  the  world. 

As  to  the  butterfly  class  they  are  perfectly 
harmless  in  their  contempt  of  the  bees ;  but  let 
the  bees  themselves  beware  of  imitating  this  su¬ 
perstitiousness  towards  each  other :  for  bees  are 
armed  with  stings.  Let,  then,  each  bee  indus¬ 
triously  gather  honey  for  the  common  hive,  aud 
reserve  her  sting  for  the  common  enemy — for 
moths,  butterflies  and  drones!  P. 
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MUSIC  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Zion's  Herald  (1823-1841);  Sep  27,  1837;  8,  39;  American  Periodicals 
pg.  154 

Music  in  Schools.  -We'  are  reioiccd  to  see  that 
flomevsteps>have  at  length'  been  taken  for  the  introduction 
of  Instruction  In  vocal  tnu’sfc  In-  the1  public, schools  of  our 
city.” '  The  following  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  tho 
Ci t ^School' Com mitteeV  'and  by  them" 'transmitted  to  tho 
Com niorr  Cou n cil  f or •  th  e i  r  n cli on .  > > .  v  -.v,  A  •. ? .... 

Resolved,  That  the  experiment  of  teaching  vocal  mWic 
be  tried  in  the  four  following  schools*  the  Hancock- reboot 
lor  girls,  in  Hanover-street,  the  Elliot  school  for  boys,  in 
North  Bennett  street,  the  Johnson  school 'for  girls,  in 
Washington  street,  and  the  Hawes  school' for  boy's1  and 
girls,?at  South  Boston.  ,  ..  lj}, 

’  If  evolved,  That  this  experiment  be  given  in  charge  to 
the  Boston  Academy  oi’M  usic,  Under  the  direttion'  of  this 
Boiird,  and  that  a  committee  of  five- be  appointed  from-Jhis 
Board;  to  confer  with  Jhe  Academy,  arrange  all  necessary 
details  of  Jhe  plg»,  oversep.  its  operation,  and  make  quar¬ 
terly  report  thereof  to  this  Boa rd.  ' " iV  * '  ’  ‘  *'  *  '  ’r  ;  ‘  u 

Resolved,  That  the  experiment  be  commonced  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the.  passing  of  these  resolutions,. and 
be  continued  and  extended  as  the  Bog^d  hereafter  may 
determine.  ,  '  '  '  ,  i;  '•  J  : 

2  That  these  resolutions  be  transmitted  to  the 

City’Council  .  and  that  they  be  respectfully  requested  to 
make  such  appropriation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this 
plan  into  effect.  8i 
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MY  JOURNAL  OF  FLOWERS. 


BY  MBS.  ASX  S.  STEPHEN'S. 


“Home,  street  home! 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there  Js  no  place  like  home 


Yes,  gentle  and  dearly  beloved  reader, -when  the 
forests,  that  are  now  rnddy  with  their  first  frost-ldss, 
shall  have  flung  away  their  foliage,  yon  and  I  have 
been  acquainted  three  years.  We  met  amid  the 
pearl-leaved  pages  of  “  Gbaham,”  and  since  then  it 
really  is  not  my  fault  if  we  have  not  become  the  best 
friends  in  the  universe.  Now,  as  we  are  destined  to 
meet,  in  the  fancy  world  at  least,  another  twelve- 
month,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  it  if  we  do  become  a 
little  cosey  and  sociable,  so  steal  away  with  me  to  a 
comer  of  my  study.  I  have  placed  an  easy-chairfor 
you  just  in  the  yellow  sunshine  which  falls  so  blandly 
through  the  stand  of  plants  before  the  window,  and 
here  in  this  golden  and  shadowy  net-work  which  is 
flickering  over  the  carpet  we  will  sit  down  and  en¬ 
joy  ourselves. 

There,  now  that  we  are  quite  comfortable,  let  us 
open  “  my  journal  of  flowers” — home  flowers  every 
one  of  them,  plucked  not  a  month  since,  amid  the 
haunts  of  my  girlhood.  The  grassy  nooks,  the  sunny 
hill-side,  the  meadow  flats,  where  I  played  when  a 
child,  were  rifled  for  these  sweet  blossoms,  and  yet, 
sooth  to  say,  enough  were  left  behind  to  fill  ten  thou¬ 
sand  such  volumes  as  this. 

Stay  a  moment  while  I  open  the  book  and  take  the 
pages  -in  order.  How  the  leaves  are  perfumed 
through  and  through  with  the  breath  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  How  naturally  the  rich  fragrance  comes 
stealing  over  my  senses.  It  reminds  me  of  a  spring 
day,  years  ago  when  I  was  quite  a  little  girl.  There 
was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  day,  but  it  is  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  memory — awakes  to  it  again,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  dream  of  paradise.  It  was  a  lovely  after¬ 
noon,  a  world  of  spring  blossoms  were  awake,  and 
drenched  with  a  shower  which  was  yet  falling, 

“  For  the  sunshine  and  the  rain-drops 
Came  laughing  down  together.” 

The  moist  air  was  heavy  with  fragrance,  and  bright 
with  the  unchained  sunshine.  A  rainbow  hung  over 
the  valley,  and  water-drops  fell  from  the  low  eaves 
of  our  homestead,  and  broke  among  the  budding  rose¬ 
bushes  with  a  low  bell-like  tinkle.  Altogether,  it 
was  one  of  those  days  that  fix  upon  the  memory,  for. 

Oh,  the  scene  was  glorions, 

.  When  clouds  were  lightly  riven. 

And  there,  above  my  valley-home. 

Came  out  the  bow  of  heaven — 

That,  in  its  fitful  brilliancy, 

Hung  quivering  on  high. 

Like  a  jeweled  arch  of  Paradise, 

Reflected  through  the  sky. 

Here  in  the  first  page  of  my  journal  is  a  butter-cup 


lying  pressed  between  the  leaves,  like  a  drop  of  gold 
gathered  up  from  the  past,  and  under  it  the  date. 
South  Britain,  Sept.  1.  It  was  taken  by  the  way-side, 
just  where  a  curve  of  the  road  gives  the  first  view  that  I 
caught  of  “our  village.”  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me 
as  I  gathered  the  flower.  The  mouth  of  a  valley  lay 
before  me,  rocks,  rude  old  rocks,  guarded  it  on  either 
side,  and  you  could  see  by  the  vivid  green  of  the 
foliage  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  valley  that  a  river 
was  winding  through  it,  but  not  a  sparkle,  not  a 
single  glimpse  of  water  broke  through  the  still  trees. 
A  curl  or  two  of  smoke  went  floating  up  from  the 
valley,  but  no  house  could  be  seen.  Nothing  that 
spoke  of  life  but  a  single  snow-white  steeple  point¬ 
ing  to  the  deep  blue  sky  which  hang  brooding  over 
it.  The  flower  shook  in  my  hand.  I  had  seen  that 
church  built,  was  there  at  the  dedication.  That 
steeple  was  the  last  object  that  met  my  eyes  when 
I  left  my  home.  Well,  well,  I  was  a  girl  then,  going 
forth  into  the  world  to  return  only  in  my  woman¬ 
hood  when  that  world  which  seemed  so  wide  and 
terrible  has  been  tried-  “  The  place  is  little  changed.” 
That  towering  pile  of  rocks  was  the  very  same  that 
I  clambered  over  in  search  of  mosses  and  wild- 
grapes  ;  down  yonder  in  the  heart  of  the  valley  stood 
the  old  homestead.  I  could  feel  that  the  shadow  of 
that  steeple  almost  fell  over  it,  though  thick  trees  in¬ 
tervened  and  shut  the  old  building  out  from  my  view. 
No  matter,  I  could  not  have  seen  it  if  the  trees  were 
all  cut  away,  for  tears  were  blinding  me. 

How  restless  I  was  all  that  afternoon !  The  kind 
friends  with  whom  we  were  stopping  lived  a  mile 
from  the  village,  but  the  sight  of  that  taper  steeple, 
the  wild-flower  which  had  greeted  us  from  the  way- 
side  aroused  so  many  old,  memories— so  many  home 
feelings  came  swarming  round  my  heart,  that  nothing 
would  content  me  but  a  drive  through  the  village. 
I  must  see  the  old  house,  the  clump  of  elms  by  the 
river,  the  huge  apple-tree  by  the  hill-side,  the  river 
where  we  had  been  upset  in  that  old  canoe  so  often. 
There  was  no  help  for'  it — we  must  have  a  drive 
through  “  the  Bend.” 

There  never  was  a  spot  at  once  so  tranquil  and 
picturesque  as  that  where  my  old  home  stands.  The 
traveler  who  has  seen  nothing  but  the  steeple  rising 
from  its  bed  of  vegetation,  which  is  all  that  can  be 
seen  till  he  gels  almost  into  the  bosom  of  the  village, 
is  taken  quite  by  surprise.  He  crosses  a  wooden 
!  bridge  which  spans  the  river  where  it  sweeps  across 
the  mouth  of  the  valley,  and  finds  himself  all  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  dwellings,  varying  in  their 
exterior  only,  as  the  houses  in  an  old  state  like  Con¬ 
necticut  can  vary,  from  the  stately  mansion  house. 
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the  pretty  white  cottage,  with  its  well-kept  shrub¬ 
beries  and  tasteful  garden  of  the  present  day,  to  the 
dear  old  homesteads  of  the  last, century,  with  their 
dumsey  stone  chimneys,  low  sloping  roofs,  and  the 
huge  trees  that  have  had  time  to  grow  and  thrive 
around  such  dwellings;  many  of  these  fine  old  roof 
trees  have  seen  generations  bom,  reach  maturity, 
decline  into  old  age,  and  pass  forth  to  the  grave  from 
beneath  their  branches. 

But  we  were  not  in  the  village  yet ;  our  horse  was 
dashing  over  the  road  which  led  to  it  along  the 
river’s  brink,  the  trees  on  each  side,  the  vines 
that  interlaced  them  and  the  beautiful  stream,  in 
which  they  lay  shadowed  as  in  a  mirror,  were  all 
old  friends.  There  was  a  wild  ivy-vine  flung  over 
the  bough  of  an  old  elm,  with  its  ends  rippling  in  the 
stream,  like  a  crimsoned  scarf  tossed  there  by  the 
wind,  that  made  my  heart  leap  again.  I  had  seen 
that  same  old  vine — at  least  it  seemed  the  same — 
swinging  its  blood-red  tendrils  in  the  wind  before  I 
had  flung  aside  my  dolls,  and  there  it  was  again, 
sumptuous  and  luxuriant  as  ever,  dashing  the  water 
with  a  tinge  of  red.  and  making  the  huge  elm  look  gay 
as  a  Broadway  belle  in  this  season  of  gorgeous  colors. 

We  reached  the  bridge.  Below  us  lay  the  mill- 
dam,  a  broad,  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  with  the 
pretty  fall  sending  up  its  familiar  music  to  my  ear 
once  more.  A  boat  lay  close  by  the  bank  just  within 
the  shadow  of  the  bridge,  in  the  very  spot  where  we 
had  left  exactly  such  a  boat  years  ago,  when  some 
half  dozen  of  us  school-girls  took  a  sail  up  the  river 
in  search  of  frost  grapes.  It  might  be  the  self  same 
boat!  but  the  girls,  where  were  they?  I  had  seen 
two  of  them  buried  in  their  first  youth,  one  was 
settled  out  west,  and  the  remainder  were  all  married 
and  living  in  the  village.  Were  they  changed  much? 
would  they  know  me  again? 

Changed!  How  could  that  be?  Nothing  had 
changed  about  me.  Somebody  had  cut  away  a  mag¬ 
nificent  clump  of  willows  that  stood  near  the  bridge, 
and  built  a  tiny  work-shop  close  over  the  bank  where 
it  had  stood.  The  huge  old  mill  below  the  dam  had 
grown  a  little  more  picturesque  with  years;  moss 
was  lying  richly  on  its  roof  and  along  its  walls, 
where  the  huge  waterwheel  had  kept  them  shadowy 
and  moist,  but  time  had  only  deepened  the  scene,  not 
destroyed  it.  I  missed  the  willows,  though,  and  felt 
a  sort  of  unchristian  animosity  to  an  innocent  work¬ 
man  who  stood  at  his  toil  by  an-open  window  of  the 
little  shop  that  occupied  their  site.  Just  above  this 
shop  was  a  clematis-vine  in  full  blossom,  flung  like  a 
wreath  over  the  bank,  and  showering  its  white  flakes 
down  on  the  water  with,  every  breath  of  wind  that 
swept  by.  The  beautiful  vine  had  grown  more 
thrifty  and  rife  with  flowers,  but  otherwise  it  lay 
trembling  over  the  river’s  brink  exactly  as  I  had  seen 
it  through  my  tears  on  the  day  I  left  home. 

■While  I  was  gazing  on  the  clematis,  our  horse  had 
cleared  the  bridge  and  was  dashing  past  the  large 
mansion  house  at  the  end.  The  fine  old  dwelling 
was  in  splendid  preservation,  white  as  a  snow-drift 
and  as  quiet.  Not  a  picket  had  been  tom  from  the 
fence,  not  a  branch  seemed  missing  from  the  rich 


shrubbery  in  the  yard.  It  seemed  but  yesterday 
since  I  had  gathered  roses  from  under  the  front 
windows.  The  memory  of  some  happy  evenings 
came  upon  my  heart  as  we  drove  by.  Apple  cuts 
and  quilting  frolics,  with  some  very  p4rim  tea  parties, 
where  we  young  folks  were  allowed  to  “learn  man¬ 
ners,”  while  our  respectable  mammas  solemnly 
gathered  around  the  tea-table,  ate  pound-cake,  sipped 
plumb-sweet  meats,  and  talked  over  the  last  prayer¬ 
meeting,  amid  the  tinkling  of  silver  tea-spoons  and 
old-fashioned  China  cups.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spec¬ 
tacles  of  old  grandmother  M.  were  peering  through 
the  window  as  we  drove  by ;  but  she  was  dead,  poor 
old  lady,  and  her  spectacles  are  rusting  in  their  case 
by  this  time. 

There  was  no  want  of  change,  as  we  drove 
through  the  street,  several  pretty  white  cottages  hav¬ 
ing  started  up  in  the  meadows,  where  their  inmates 
and  myself  had  gathered  dandelions  and  dug  plantain 
roots  in  times  gone  by.  Hose-bushes  and  young  fruit 
trees  were  becoming  luxuriant  around  them,  and  I 
saw  a  face  or  two  at  the  windows,  without  recogniz¬ 
ing  my  old  playmates. 

A  few  paces  onward,  and  we  caught  a  view  of  the 
old  homestead — dear  old  house — it  was  the  only  one 
in  the  village  that  seemed  to  be  utterly  abandoned  to 
time  and  the  elements.  An  old  neighbor  had  covered 
the  pretty  grass-plot,  that  sloped  from  the  door-yard 
fence  to  the  highway,  with  a  nest  of  uneven,  ragged- 
looking  work-shops.  One  of  the  magnificent  maples, 
which  we  were  all  so  proud  of,  was  leveled  to  the 
earth,  and  those  that  remained  looked  prim  and  un¬ 
natural.  The  lower  branches — those  massive  boughs 
that  lay  upon  the  roof,  and  half  buried  the  house  in 
their  leafy  foliage — were  all  cut  away.  The  stone 
chimney  looked  rugged  and  ruinous  through  the 
thinned  branches,  and  the  weather-beaten  front 
frowned  gloomily  out  from  behind  the  naked  trunks, 
as  we  drove  by.  Out  of  six  fine  lilac-trees,  and  a 
whole  forest  of  rose-bushes,  one  miserable  bush  only 
stretched  out  its  broken  twigs,  to  conceal  the  desola¬ 
tion  which  neglect,  more  than  time,  had  flung  over 
my  old  home,  while  a  single  creeping  rose-vine  still 
clung  around  one  of  the  windows.  .1  gave  one  glance 
at  the  old  place,  and  turned  away  heart-sick. 

Half  way  between  the  meeting-house,  whose  steeple 
had  been  the  first  object  to  greet  us,  and  the  lonely 
burying-ground,  where  so  many  of  our  neighbors  lay 
sleeping,  we  passed  the  parsonage-house ;  a  new  in¬ 
cumbent  inhabited  it— for  the  mild,  retiring  divine,  so 
firm  in  his  morality  and  rigid  in  his  orthodox  faith, 
who  had  occupied  that  house  since  my  remembrance 
of  it,  had  taken  a  longer  journey  from  home  than  mine 
had  proved.  Shortly  after  we  left,  he  bade  farewell  to 
the  parishioners  who  loved  him  so  much,  to  the  little 
home-flock  sheltered  by  the  parsonage  roof,  and 
calmly  set  forth  to  that  “bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns.”  The  dwelling  had  been  well  cared 
for,  and  stood  amidst  its  shrubbery  tranquil  and  quiet 
as  of  old. 

We  had  not  intended  to  call  any  where,  but  just 
opposite  the  parsonage  was  a  little  white  dwelling, 
with  the  end  to  the  street,  with  a  pretty  garden  on 
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one  side,  and  a  clump  of  trees  overshadowing  the 
humble  door— an  old  couple  lived  there,  who  had 
worked  for  us  time  out  of  mind-  Old  Cyrus— or 
TJncle  Si,  as  everybody  called  him— had  planted  my 
flower  seeds,  set  out  currant-bushes,  and  caught  my 
horse  for  me,  from  the  meadow  by  his  house,  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  former  years.  Jenny,  too,  the  smart, 
active  Joan  to  this  sable  Darby— for  Uncle  Si  has  a 
dusky  skin— for  many  a  long  year  she  had  been,  on 
all  especial  occasions,  the  autocrat  of  our  kitchen,  a  j 
perfect  queen  of  the  wash-tub  and  smoothing-iron; 
she  had  taught  me  to  use  the  hand-cards  and  spin  flax 
on  a  double  wheel.  She  had  nursed  me  in  sickness, 
given  me  fruit  from  her  garden,  told  my  fortune  in 
a  tea  cup.  "Why  it  would  have  been  perfectly  heathen-  ; 
ish  if  we  had  not  drawn  up  before  the  little  gate,  and 
called  eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  Cyrus  Homer 
and  his  wife  Jenny.  Let  me  see.  Unde  Si  was  an 
old  man  when  I  can  first  remember  him ;  he  was  un¬ 
certain  about  it  himself,  but  those  who  knew  his 
former  master  say  that  the  old  man  must  have  well 
nigh  counted  his  hundred  years.  I  was  wondering  if 
the  old  people  would  recognize  me  again,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Uncle  Si  came  out,  with  his  hat  off 
and  his  tall  form  but  slightly  bent.  Tears  had  flung 
a  little  more  snow  on  his  head,  but  still  the  old  man 
looked  as  natural  as  strawberries  in  June.  I  have 
met  many  lofty  personages  in  my  lifetime  with  less 
emotion  than  was  swelling  in  my  heart  when  that 
humble  old  colored  man  opened  the  gate.  He  came 
up  to  the  wagon,  close  up,  and  shading  his  eyes  with 
one  hand,  looked  in  my  face  with  a  half  doubting, 
half  eager  expression. 

“  Well,  Si,  well,  is  Jenny  at  home  ?” 

The  old  man  either  knew  my  voice  or  had  recog¬ 
nized  me  before,  his  ebony  face  lighted  up,  he  caught 
the  hand  I  held  forth,  and,  bless  the  old  fellow !  called 
me  by  my  given  name;  laughing,  half  crying,  and 
shaking  my  hand  over  and  over  again,  he  went  to 
call  Jenny — they  had  been  talking  of  me  only  yester¬ 
day,  he  said,  but  never  expected  to  see  me  again. 
Did  I  remember  the  time  when  he  killed  the  flat¬ 
headed  adder,  which  lay  coiled  up  in  a  crook  of  the 
fence  close  by  the  “old  apple-tree,”  where  I  had 
been  sitting  with  my  little  sister,  while  he  swept 
down  the  tall  grass  and  meadow-lilies  by  armfuls 
with  his  sythe  ?  Did  I  remember  the  beautiful  tuft  of 
clover  that  he  left  to  overshadow  a  birds-nest  which 
he  had  almost  cut  in  twain,  while  the  poor  bird  started 
with  a  cry  from  her  eggs  ?  Of  course  I  remembered 
all  these  things.  I  had  but  to  look  across  the  meadow, 
and  there  was  the  same  old  apple-tree,  with  dead 
limbs  bristling  amid  its  foliage,  like  gray  hairs  on  the 
head  of  an  aged  man.  Close  by  was  the  grassy 
hollow  where  that  frightened  bird  had  built  her  nest. 
And  there  was  Jenny,  too,  as  young  as  ever,  coming 
through  the  door,  with  her  head  flung  a  little  on  one 
side — a  sure  sign  that  she  was  pleased  with  some¬ 
thing.  Cyrus  had  told  her  all  about  it,  but  she  would 
have  known  me  without  that.  There  were  some  fine 
pears  in  the  house— would  Cyrus  bring  a  basketfull 
out?— here  Uncle  Si  disappeared— she  was  getting 
old,  seventy-five  years  were  no  trifle,  yet  she  could 


do  her  day’s  washing  with  the  best  of  them,  and  as 
for  nursing,  no  one  could  have  a  headache  wi&in 
five  miles  without  sending  for  Jenny.  Did  I  remem¬ 
ber  when  she  taught  me  how  to  starch  muslins,  and 
get  up  laces?  Did  I  remember  that  promise  about 
the  dress? 

The  dress !  I  had  forgotten  it.  Here  let  me  advise 
all  young  ladies,  who  may  feel  disposed  to  trifle  on 
grave  subjects,  never  to  promise  dresses,  shawls, 
and  such  like  gear,  on  the  remote  contingency  of  get¬ 
ting  married — for,  sooner  or  later,  misfortunes  may 
overtake  the  best  of  us!  and  people  may  not  deem 
repudiation  in  the  state  of  matrimony  so  honorable 
as  it  seems  in  all  the  other  United  States!  As  I  am 
an  honorable  woman,  Jenny  shall  have  her  dress, 
but  in  all  other  cases,  where  demands  of  like  nature 
may  be  brought  against  me,  I  respectfully  beg  leave 
to  deny  the  obligation  of  fulfillment,  though  Sidney 
Smith  should  write  a  withering  letter  on  the  subject, 
and  Pennsylvania  look  up  to  my  delinquency  as  a 
precedent. 

But  our  horse  was  becoming  restive,  and  Uncle 
Si  had  but  just  time  to  fling  half  a  dozen  mellow,  pears 
into  my  lap,  before  the  spirited  animal  was  off  again 
This  single  white  daisy,’  with  its  pearl-white  petals 
radiating  from  a  golden  centre,  was  accidentally 
flung  to  me  with  the  pears,  and  it  marks  another  date 
in  my  journal  of  flowers. 

Here  is  a  “  lady’s  ear-jewel,”  with  its  golden  bell 
mottled  almost  imperceptibly  with  crimson,  as  if  a 
ruby  had  been  broken  to  pieces  and  powdered  over 
it-  It  was  gathered  in  a  gorge  between  a  broken 
range  of  hills,  about  three  miles  from  Britain.  The 
Housatonic  swept  down  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
there  was  just  room  enough  for  a  cool  and  most  de¬ 
liciously  shady  road  to  wind  along  its  bank.  Our 
ponies,  two  of  the  wildest  little  creatures  that  you 
ever  saw,  crept  along  through  the  shadows,  turning 
their  heads  to  the  right  and  left,  as  if  even  their  un¬ 
tamable  natures  were  subdued  by  the  beautiful  and 
quiet  grandeur  of  the  scene.  The  little  bay  animal 
which  my  companion  rode;  took  the  bridle  on  his 
neck  and  went'  to  cropping  the  turf,  while  this  blos¬ 
som  was  gathered  for  me.  My  little  iron-grav  animal, 
who  was  so  small  that  his  hoofs  almost  tangled  them¬ 
selves  in  the  skirt  of  my  habit,  every  time  he  stepped, 
followed  the  example  of  his  mate,  and,  without  the 
slightest  consideration  that  a  lady  was  on  Ins  back, 
turned  under  a  hemlock,,  eyeing  the  rich  sward 
around  its  roots  with  voracious  eagerness.  A  bough, 
drooping  low  on  the  tree,  almost  swept  the  cap  from 
my  head,  as  the  obstinate  little  wretch  forced  his  way 
under  it,  and  he  nearly  jerked  the  bridle  from  my 
hand  in  a  fierce  attempt  to  free  his  mouth  from  the 
bit.  It  served  him  right — the  willful  little  fellow — 
what  business  had  he  with  a  way  of  his  own?— the 
turf  was  more  than  two-thirds  moss,  green  and  rich 
to  the  eye,  but  not  quite  so  palatable  to  the  pony. 
After  the  first  mouthful  he  gave  his  head  a  shake, 
moved  a  step  nearer  the  river  and  looked  gravely 
down  upon  the  sweeping  waters,  as  if  particularly 
delighted  with  the  trees  that  lay  shadowed  in  the  bot- 
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tom.  His  contemplative  mood  was  contagions ;  the 
air  caine  deliciously  to  my  forehead— the  sweeping 
waters  gave  forth  rich  music,  and  all  the  leaves  over¬ 
shadowing  the  stream  answered  it  back  with  a  whis¬ 
pered  symphony.  Pleasant  and  dreamy  sensations 
were  creeping  over  me,  when  the  pony  started, 
wheeled  round,  and  set  off  in  a  quick  trot  along  the 
bank,  flinging  our  double  shadows  in  the  river  at 
every  step.  . 

The  bay  pony  had  taken,  the  road  again— his  rider 
was.  in  the  saddle  brandishing  this  very  cluster  of 
flowers  as  a  challenge  for  a  canter  along  the  highway, 
which  wound  in  full  sight  for  half  a  mile  up  the 
valley.  But  my  iron-gray  was  for  a  trot,  along  the 
turf.  His  race-course  must  be  carpeted  with  moss. 
He  had  no  idea  of  cantering  for  the  gratification  of 
other  people,  not  he.  When  I  attempted  to  turn  him 
into  the  road,  he  reared  with  the  spirit  of  a  blood- 
horse  ;  when  I  struck  him,  he  flung  up  his  heels,  and 
made  a  violent  effort  to  shake  me  off  Poor  little 
fellow,  it  was  only  his  way  I 

Here  is  a  blue  flower,  name  unknown,  but  bell¬ 
shaped  and  very  beautiful.  It  was  gathered  from  a 
hill  overlooking  the  village.  Four  of  us,  a  lady  of 
fine  taste,  a  young  gentleman  who  teaches  a  classical 
school  of  high  order  in  Britain,  and  a  city  friend,  all 
stood  upon  a  hill-side  overlooking  the  valley.  We' 
had  been  examining  the  village  from  every  point  of 
view,  in  order  to  select  the  best,  spot  from  which  a 
sketch  might  be  taken.  Human,  who  has  made 
himself  known  as  an  engraver  of  high  genius,  though 
he  is  still  quite  young,  had  come  up  from  New  Haven 
to  take  the  sketch,  for  it.  was  his  native  town,  and 
very  proud  are  his  old  neighbors  of  the  reputation  he 
has  earned.  We  agreed  on  the  point  already  selected 
by  the  artist  himself,  where  the  river,  sweeping  round 
some  rich  meadows,  forms  a  foreground — a  mountain 
of  broken  rocks  makes  the  distance,  and  in  their 
shelter  lies  the  village.  It  will  make  a  beautiful 
■sketch,  and  beautifully  will  it  be  executed;  for  the 
artist  was  born  amid  the  scenes  which,  his  pencil 
will  perpetuate ;  sweet  memories  and  the  Conscious¬ 
ness  that  he  is  making  many  an  old  friend  happy  by 
the  effort,  must  kindle  his  genius  as  he  works. 

Let  us  turn  over  this  leaf  with  beseeming  reverence. 
It  is  dated  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  underneath  the 
date  lies  a  tiny  sprig,  with  leaves  scarcely  larger 
than  the  emeralds  in  a  lady’s  ring,  and  small  white 
blossoms  like  seed-pearls  bursting  into  flower. 

■  It  was  gathered  by  the  steps  of  the  meeting-house 
as  I  came  out  from  hearing  divine  service  within  its 
walls  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  them  in  my  girl¬ 
hood.  The  building  is  changed  in  no  wise,  save  that 
the  walls  have  lost  something  of  their  snowy  white¬ 
ness,  and,  the  first  gloss  is  worn  from  the  crimson  pul¬ 
pit  cushions.  Our  old  neighbors  have  perpetuated 
even  the  only  instance  of  bad  taste  found  in  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  same  grass-green  drapery  and  cloudy  back¬ 
ground,  that  looked  so  glaring  and  fresh  behind  our 
minister  on  the  day  of  dedication,  has  deepened  and 


grown  dusky  with.  time.  It  was  a  familiar  object-, 
and  so  was  every  thing  around  us. 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  as  our  party  entered  the 
church.  A  week,  a  single  week  only  might  have 
passed  since  I  had  occupied  that  same  pew  before. 
The  singers’  seat  was  fulL  Many  a  young  and  some, 
beautiful  faces  were  there,  but  not  one  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  When  I  last  sat  there,  the  gallery  was 
crowded  with  my  own  playmates.  But  they  were  in 
the  body  of  the  church  then,  while  a  younger  band 
were  filling  the  sacred  building  with  a  flood  of  music. 
The  tune  was  familiar  at  least,  so  I  could  close  my 
eyes  and  dream  the  singers  unchanged. 

It  was  painful  and  yet  pleasant  to  watch  the  con¬ 
gregation  as  it  came  in.  The  old  people  seemed 
scarcely  a  day  older— a  little  more  silver  on  the  head, 
a  line  or  two  on  the  face,  and  that  was  alL  One  by 
one,  as  the  congregation  became  composed,  I  de¬ 
tected  a  playmate  in  the  quiet  and  sometimes  ma¬ 
tronly  faces  that  were  occasionally  turned  toward 
our  pew,  and  at  every  new  discovery  my  heart  beat 
quicker,  and  I  could  hardly  restrain  the  impulse  to 
greet  them.  There  was  one  face  that  I  looked  for  in 
vain.  We  had  been  intimate  from  early  girlhood, 
next-door  neighbors,  warm  and  true  friends  always. 
Many  a  time  in  my  absence  had  I  thought,  with  a 
fell  heart,  of  the  pretty  black-eyed  girl  with  whom  I 
had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  now  my  heart 
yearned  to  look  on  her  once  more. 

Filled  with  this  desire,  I  was  looking  across  the 
church  when  a  lady  opposite  turned  her  head  and  the 
Tight  lay  full  upon  her  face.  They  were  the  same 
eyes.  I  should  have  known  them  among  a  host. 
They  met  mine — she  knew  me.  I  felt  that  I  half 
started  from  my  seat,  the  woman  was  so  likethegirL 
From  the  distance  and  in  the  mellow  light,  she 
seemed  scarcely  a  day  older.  How  many  times  we 
had  sailed  up  the  river  together — how  many  times 
we  had  gathered  peppermint  from  the  spring  which  I 
could  see  from  the  window.  The  old  rocks,  too, 
frowningon  me  from  the  window,  we  had  clambered 
up  the  steepest  of  them  side  by  side  a  hundred  times. 
We  had  studied,  played,  read,  and  slept  together  as 
sisters  might,  and  there  she  sat  with  her  eyes  turned 
'to  mine, .  scarcely  daring  to  smile  a  recognition  in 
service  time,  and  yet  I  knew  that  she  was  longing, 
as  I  was,  to  fling  herself  in  myarms,  as  we  had  in, 
olden  times,  and  talk  over  all  the  memories  that 
were  busy  with  the  hearts  of  both. 

But  the  sermon  commenced,  and  in  a  little  time 
the  simplicity  and  natural  eloquence  of  the  preacher 
won  my  attention  even  from  the  warm  home  feelings 
that  had  so  completely  enchained  me.  There  was  a 
quiet,  calm  earnestness  in  his  manner;  a  dash  of 
poetry  constantly  breaking  through  the  setences  that 
he  uttered  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  pastor  of 
a  retired  village  church.  It  was  a  style  of  eloquence 
which  would  win  a  high  reputation  among  the  most 
exalted  and  fastidious  of  our  city  audiences.  The 
person  whom  we  had  left  in  that  pulpit  was  a  grave, 
good,  and  conscientious  man.  These  properties  he 
carried  with  him  into  the  pulpit.  But  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  Mr.  Butterfield,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
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evinced  warm  feelings,  a  quick,  energetic,  and  highly 
poetic  mind.  His  thoughts  are  original  and  his  man¬ 
ner  of  rendering  them  the  more  effective  from  its  en¬ 
tire  simplicity. 

Among  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life,  I  shall 
ever  reckon  the  brief  space  spent  just  before  this 
flower  was  cropped,  in  the  entrance  of  our  village 
meeting-house,  with  my  own  playmates  and  my  fa¬ 
ther's  friends  gathered  around.  Many  a  warm  hand¬ 
clasp-many  a  brightening  eye — many  a  welcome 
greeting,  was  crowded  into  that  little  space.  It  was 
pleasant  to  tell  each  other  how  little  we  were 
changed— how  natural  it  seemed  to  be  together  once 
more.  It  was  pleasant  to  ask  each  where  she  lived, 
and  whom  she  had  married,  and  if  the  little  girl  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  hand,  or  the  boy  standing  back  there,  was 


|  hers.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the  old  ladies  ask  after 
|  my  mother,  and  say  how  rejoiced  they  would  be  to 
see  her  once  more.  It  made  me  proud  to  inform 
the  old  men  how  hale  and  upright  my  father  was  at 
seventy-three— how  happily  he  lived  among  his 
children,  and  how  desperately  he  spoiled  and  petted 
the  grandchildren.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  them  say 
how  much  my  own  little  mischief  of  a  girl  looked 
like  her  mother,  and  when  we  all  got  out  on  the  door 
step,  with  the  old  homestead  right  before  us,  the 
rocks  looming  behind  it,  the  school-house  where  we 
had  learned  grammar  and  mischief  together  close  by 
it,  was  very,  very  pleasant,  so  pleasant  that  my  heart 
ran  over,  and  I  dropped  my  veil,  ashamed  that  any 
one  should  see  what  a  child  these  things  made  of 


me. 
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Tiie  Sensitive  Plant. 

If  you  have  seen  the  timid  fawn  tremble  and  start  at 
the  sound  of  human  footsteps  ;  if  you  have  noticed  the  as¬ 
pen  tree  as  its  leaves  quiver  at  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
passing  breeze;  if  you  have  heard  the  wind  harp  as  it  re¬ 
sponds  in  its  plaintive  music  to  the  zephyr's  softest  kiss, 
or  if  you  have  watched  the  sensitive  plant  wither  and 
shrink  from  your  touch,  you  may  form  some  conception 

of  flic  p.harnelpr  of  Amv  Tremlett.  .Inst  so  timul  so  sus¬ 
ceptible,  so  sensitive  was  she.  More  tensely  than  the 
strings  of  the  wind  harp  did  the  chords  of  her  heart  vi¬ 
brate  to  the  faintest  breath  of  love,  and  sweeter  than  the 
harp’s  richest  music,  was  the  answering  response  which 
that  breath  ever  awoke  from  her  lips;  more  instinctively 
than  the  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant  recoils  from  human 
touch,  did  her  spirit  shrink  and  wither  at  the  look  of  re¬ 
proach  or  the  voice  of  blame.  She  was  one  of  that  rare 
class,  whose  spirits  seem  too  finely  toned  for  this  matter- 
of-fact  world,  and  whom  saving  the  sweet  lessons  they 
teach  us  of  meek,  unresisting  sufferance,  under  the  real 
or  imagined  grievances  of  a  wounded  spirit,  we  could  al¬ 
most  wisli  them  transplanted  to  a  brighter  sphere,  where 
they  might  expand  under  the  genial  influences  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  love,  and  where  reproachful  glances,  and  words 
of  blame,  are  unheard  of,  and  unknown. 


Amy  Tremlett  had  been  motherless,  ever  since  she  was 
five  years  of  age,  yet  in  the  retrospection  of  her  early 
childhood,  she  distinctly  remembered  the  gentle  being 
that  had  been  the  constant  companion  ol  her  infantile 
years,  and  whose  ministrations  she  treasured  in  her  mem¬ 
ory  as  pledges  given  on  earth  in  token  of  the  lulness  of  a 
mother’s  love,  which  her  guardian  angel  would  redeem  in 
heaven.  While  her  mother  lived,  Amv  though  very  tim¬ 
id,  had  been  a  bright,  happy,  playful  child.  Her  mother’s 
fond  embrace,  and  warm  ardent  kiss,  her  approving  smile 
and  loving  voice  were  to  the  little  Amy,  as  are  the  fertil¬ 
izing  dew  and  genial  sunshine  to  the  tender  herb,  making 
her  infant  spirit  to  bud  and  blossom  with  gladness.  But 
her  mother’s  death  cast  its  long  deep  shadow  over  her 
young  life,  and  checked  the  streams  of  her  happiness  in 
their  earliest  flow.  She  had  but  one  brother,  six  years 
her  senior,  a  merry  hearted,  fun-loving  boy,  and  though 
he  was  deeply  attached  to  Amy,  and  ever  sought  to  grati¬ 
fy  and  amuse  her,  the  differences  of  their  ages,  and  dis¬ 
similarity  of  their  pursuits,  prevented  that  close  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  companionship,  which  were  most  needed  by  Amy’s 
sensitive  temperament. 

Mr.  Tremlett  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  but  immersed  in  the  cares  of  business,  he  spent  but 
little  time  in  their  society,  anti  had  not,  moreover,  that 
penetrating  discernment  into  their  characters,  by  which 
he  might  have  understood  their  mental  and  moral  necessi¬ 
ties,  nor  that  nice  tact  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
adapt  himself  to  their  peculiarities,  discover  their  feelings, 
thoughts,  and  springs  of  action,  and  win  his  way  to  the 
inner  shrine  of  their  hearts.  When  he  returned,  fatigued 
with  the  cares  of  the  day,  he  would  for  a  while  amuse 
himself  with  the  narrations  of  Arthur,  or  the  more  quiet 
endearments  of  his  little  daughter,  but  be  diii  not  so  un¬ 
bend  himself  to  her  capacities,  astoovercome  her  reserve, 
and  unlock  the  hidden  treasures  of  her  timid  heart.  For 
her  earlier  years,  Amy  had  a  careful  nurse;  and  as  she 
grew  older,  a  competent  governess  ;  but  these  accomplish¬ 
ed  as  an  hireling  their  day.  With  a  quick,  active  mind, 
ardent  affections,  warm  and  overflowing  sympathies,  her 
prevailing  characteristic  was  her  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
praise  or  blame.  It  was  no  love  of  mere  flattery  that  she 
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cherished,  no  vein  conceitedness,  whose  gratification  she 
craved.  It  was  simply  the  approbation  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  those  she  loved.  To  please  those  whose  approba¬ 
tion  she  sought,  she  would  have  spared  no  pains,  shrunk 
from  no  effort,  and  counted  no  sacrifice.  An  expression 
of  encouragement,  a  smile  of  approbation  was  an  ample 
reward  for  every  effort,  and  the  greatest  stimulus  that 
could  have  been  presented  her  to  future  exertion.  And 
if  these  were  withheld,  the  warm  current  of  her  affections 
was  checked  in  its  sparkling  flow,  and  sent  back  to  waste 
its  treasures  on  the  heart  whence  it  had  risen. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  circumstances  in  which  Amy’s 
childhood  was  passed  were  not  such  as  to  supply  those  ap¬ 
proving  and  loving  influences  under  which  her  spirit  would 
have  expanded  into  vigor  and  beauty.  Carefully  reproved 
when  wrong,  but  seldom  encouraged  when  right,  doomed 
to  find  many  of  her  best  efforts  to  please  result  in  entire 
failure,  and  some,  through  inconsideration  of  the  motives 
which  prompted  them,  met  with  decided  disapprobation, 
she  became  disheartened,  and  gradually  formed  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  she  was  an  unfortunate  being,  with  whom  no 
one  could  be  pleased,  and  whom  no  one  could  love. 
This  feeling,  joined  with  her  natural  timidity,  generated 
a  distrust  in  her  own  efforts,  a  want  of  confidence  in  her 
own  powers,  whose  natural  effect  was  an  awkward  and 
embarrassed  manner,  and  a  settled  reserve  in  the  presence 
of  others. 

As  Amy  emerged  from  childhood  to  girlhood,  her  father 
became  more  and  more  painfully  conscious  of  the  defects 
of  character  and  manner  which  she  developed,  and  attri¬ 
buting  them  solely  to  the  seclusion  in  which  her  educa¬ 
tion  had  been  conducted,  resolved  to  place  her  in  a  school 
where  she  might  acquire  confidence  and  ease  by  mingling 
with  companions  of  like  age  and  pursuit  with  her  own. 

To  poor  Amy,  with  her  secluded  habits,  conscious  awk¬ 
wardness  of  manner,  and  quivering  sensitiveness  of  tem¬ 
perament,  it  was  a  most  trying  dispensation  to  become 
suddenly  transplanted  into  the  midst  of  a  large  company 
of  wild,  volatile  school  girls,  whom  she  considered  far  bet¬ 
ter  versed  in  the  customs  of  society  than  herself,  and 
among  whom  she  trembled  to  appear.  Trifles  light  as 
air  were  trials  to  Amy,  and  day  by  day  was  her  spirit 
harassed  by  the  fear  of  blame,  or  the  dread  of  ridicule. 

A  class  of  practitioners  had  assembled  for  their  drawing 
lesson.  11  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  reach  me  those  pencils, 
Miss  Tremlett,"  asked  the  teacher.  Amy  hasted  to  obey, 
but  in  her  manifest  trepidation,  almost  threw  down  the 
paint  pallet  of  one  of  her  companions,  and  in  attempting 
to  replace  it,  overset  a  vase  containing  a  flower -which 
another  was  copying.  A  stream  of  water  immediately 
overspread  the  rare  camelia  blossom  to  which  the  painter 
was  skilfully  putting  her  finishing  touches,  injured  several 
pencilled  drawings,  and  mingled  with  the  porcelain  frag¬ 
ments  upon  the  floor.  A  half  suppressed  laugh  was  join¬ 
ed  with  the  expressions  of  regret  which  followed  the  oc¬ 
currence,  while  the  blushing  author  of  the  accident,  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  excused,  left  the  room. 

“  I  never  saw  so  awkward  a  girl  as  Amy  Tremlett,” 
exclaimed  one  of  her  companions,  as  soon  as  recess  gave 
freedom  to  tongues.  “  This  morning  at  breakfast  she  was 
so  embarrassed  in  passing  a  plate  of  biscuit,  that  she  d  Top¬ 
ped  one  into  Caroline’s  cup,  staining  her  dress,  and  fillimr 
her  plate  with  coffee ;  and  yesterday  when  1  asked  her  to 
lend  me  her  penknife,  she  cut  her  finger  in  shutting  it, 
so  great  was  her  hurry  to  comply  with  my  request.” 

“I  never  dare  to  speak  to  her,”  remarked  another,  for 
she  seems  so  frightened  when  addressed,  that  I  absolutely 
fear  to  alarm  her.” 

“It  amuses  me  to  hear  her  recite,”  said  a  third,  “  with 
awkward  movements,  trembling,  blushing  and  stammer¬ 
ing,  she  is  a  most  comical  figure,  I  assure  you.” 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  was  alone  in  her  room. 
Could  their  thoughtless  am  hors  have  looked  upon  her,  as 
she  sat  with  her  head  bowed  upon  iier  clasped  hands, 
while,  the  convulsive  heavings  of  her  bosom,  and  the  tears 
that  trickled  through  her  lingers  betrayed  the  conflict 
within,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  adding  a  feather’s 
weight  to  the  anguish  that  thrilled  her  spirit.  It  was  not 
for  the  broken  vase  and  spoiled  painting  that  she  wept  ; 
the  source  of  her  tears  lay  deeper.  It  was  that  she  feared 
she  should  never  acquire  that  self-possession  that  would 
enable  her  to  he  understood  and  appreciated.  She  felt 
atone  in  the  world,  with  none  to  love  her,  none  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  her.  She  threw  no  shadow  of  blame  upon  any 
with  whom  she  was  connected,  but  attributed  all  the  lone¬ 
liness  of  her  lot  to  herself.  Yet  Amy  was  not  alone,  for 
she  trusted  in  the  forgiving  love  of  her  heavenly  Father 
and  as  she  felt  his  presence,  how  bright  before  her  mental 
vision  grew  the  radiant  shore  of  that  better  land,  “  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest,”  and  how  ardently  did  her  prayer 
ascend  that  He  would  enable  her  to  wait  patiently  his  ap¬ 
pointed  time  for  her  entrance  there.  Then  there  came 
over  so  vivid  a  remembrance,  so  real  a  mental  perception 
of  her  mother’s  approving  smile  and  kiss,  she  felt  that  her 
prayer  was  answered,  that  an  angel  had  strengthened  her 
and  she  arose  calm  and  refreshed.  ’ 

If  any  of  my  young  readers  have  a  companion,  a  broth¬ 
er,  or  a  sister,  whose  exquisite  sensibilities  are  betrayed 
by  the  bashful  demeanor,  blushing  cheek,  and  tearful  eye, 
beware  how  you  grieve  such  a  spirit.  Perhaps  its  sojourn 
•  on  earth  may  be  short,  and  if  you  minister  to  it  in  irentle- 
ness  and  love,  you  may  reap  a  tenfold  reward,  when  in  fu¬ 
ture  years  that  same  companion  shall  fold  an  ainrel’s 
white  wings  over  your  tempted  spirit,  and  shield  you  from 
sin  and  sorrow. 

“I  really  hope  Mr.  Lincoln  will  be  pleased  to-day,” 
soliloquized  Amy,  as  one  summer  afternoon  she  proceed¬ 


ed  to  meet  her  music  master.  “  At  least  I  can  play  my 
last  lesson  so  well  that  be  will  not  find  fault  with  it.” 
Amy’s  last  piece  was  unusually  difficult,  and  feeling  a  lit¬ 
tle  encouraged  that  she  bad  been  permitted  to  try  it,  she 
had  bestowed  upon  it  many  additional  hours  of  practice, 
and  now  felt  quite  sure  that  she  could  play  it  with  ease. 
But  as  she  entered  the  music  room,  her  heart  quailed 
within  her,  for  instead  of  meeting  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  as 
usual,  several  of  her  companions  were  present.  Amy 
seated  herself  at  the  instrument  and  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  her  lesson,  but  so  great  was  her  embarrassment, 
that  her  trembling  fingers,  entirely  beyond  her  control, 
moved  mechanio.'.!4y  over  the  keys,  and  her  music  sound¬ 
ed  so  discordant  and  jarring  that  she  wondered  her  teach¬ 
er  should  allow  her  to  proceed.  Suddenly  an  occurrence 
in  the  street  drew  the  attention  of  all  present,  and  the 
consciousness  of  being  unnoticed,  restored  Amy’s  self- 
possession.  She  proceeded  more  confidently  with  her 
music,  and  had  just  finished  one  of  its  most  difficult  pas¬ 
sages,  when  she  was  surprized  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln,  whom  she  had  thought  at  the  window,  but  who  for 
several  minutes  had  been  intently  watching  her  progress. 
“  Finely,  admirably  done,  Miss  Tremlett,”  said  he,  “I 
never  had  a  pupil  whose  performance  of  that  passage 
after  only  one  lesson  would  compare  with  your  own. 
You  do  yourself  much  credit.”  How  Amy’s  counte¬ 
nance  changed.  Her  large  hazel  eye  brightened,  her 
mouth  lost  its  compressed  expression,  and  the  blush  of 
painful  embarrassment  which  so  often  crimsoned  her 
cheek,  was  for  once  exchanged  for  that  of  happiness  and 
ltope.  From  that  day  her  progress  in  music  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  she  received 
from  her  teacher  the  assurance  that  her  proficiency  had 
given  him  great  satisfaction.  Sweet  Amy  Tremlett,  how 
deep  was  the  response  of  happiness  that  those  words  awak¬ 
ened  in  her  heart.  Approval  and  love  were  the  natural 
aliment  of  her  spirit,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  they  should 
have  been  such  chary  gifts  to  her,  who  shrank  to  grieve 
another  by  lightest  look  or  breath,  whose  heart  was  over¬ 
flowing  with  love  to  every  living  thing,  and  whose  life, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  extreme  diffidence  which  her  keen 
sensibilities  awakened,  would  have  been  one  graceful  mu¬ 
sical  expression  of  that  love. 

A  little  before  Amy’s  school  days  were  completed,  a 
letter  from  her  brother,  who  was  settled  in  business  in  the 
city  ofP.  informed  her  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and 
strongly  urged  her  to  make  her  arrangements  to  remain 
after  the  bridal  festivities  were  over.  “  Make  us  a  long 
visit,  dear  Amy,”  he  wrote,  “  that  you  limy  become  fully 
acquainted  with  my  Elinor,  whom  1  know  yon  will  dearly 
love.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  a  bright  anticipation 
connected  with  my  marriage  that  its  consummation  would 
give  you  a  sister  and  a  companion,  and  that  you  would 
no  longer  he  so  lonely  as  heretofore,  so  i  am  confident 
you  will  not  refuse  the  joint  request  of  Elinor  and  my¬ 
self.” 

“Impossible,”  said  Amy  to  herself,  as  she  folded  her 
letter,  “  I  am  not  a  companion  for  any  one,  and  least  of 
all  for  Arthur’s  wife,  who  1  dare  say  is  older  than  I,  and 
is  graceful,  social,  and  excellent  in  every  tiling;  for  such 
I  am  sure  she  must  be,  it  she  pleases  his  fastidious  taste. 
It  cannot  be.  I  should  think  Arthur  would  be  half  asham¬ 
ed  to  present  sucli  a  sister  as  1,  and  yet  lie  wishes  very 
much  that  I  should  visit  him.  It  would  disappoint  him, 
should  I  refuse,  for  Arthur,  I  know,  loves  me,”  and  with  a 
moistened  eye  at  the  thought  of  her  brother’s  love,  she 
wrote  an  affirmative  answer. 

Although  Amy’s  character  bad  been  so  little  appreciat¬ 
ed  among  her  schoolmates,  yet  when  the  hour  of  her  final 
departure  from  among  them  arrived,  many  a  tearful  eye 
and  warm  parting  kiss  gave  token  that  the  gentle  being 
who  bad  mingled  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  among  them, 
bad  gained  a  place  in  many  hearts. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  brought  the  eventful  weddino- 
day,  and  Amy  was  duly  presented  to  the  bride  elect  as 
her  future  sister.  “  What  a  sweet  girl,”  was  Amy’s  first 
expression,  “she  has  just  such  soft  loving  eyes  as  had  my 
mother.  I  love  her  already,”  and  the  flutiering  convic¬ 
tion  sprang  up  in  her  heart,  “  I  think — I  hope  she  will 
love  me.”  Amy’s  impression  was  by  no  means  a  false 
one,  for  Elinor  Greysou  was  indeed  a  lovely  <riri.  She 
was  one  ol  those  beings  who  find  excellencies  in  every¬ 
body,  who  have  an  observant  eye  to  all  that  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report,  and  yet  are  strangely  absent  minded  to  the 
dark  spots  of  life,  who  discover  in  events,  things,  and  per¬ 
sons  more  occasion  of  approval,  admiration  and  love,  than 
censure  and  reproach. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  bridal  pair  were  established  in 
their  new  house,  that  Elinor,  after  having  completed  her 
morning  directions  and  duties  as  housekeeper,  invited  Amy 
to  her  own  room,  remarking,  “I  want  to  alter  several  of 
the  arrangements  there,  and  if  you  will  favor  me  so  far,  I 
should  like  your  advice.” 

“  With  the  greatest  pleasure,  if  1  can  he  of  any  service 
to  you,”  replied  Amy,  as  site  followed  Elinor  up  stairs. 

Ait  hour  or  two  was  spent  in  the  unpacking  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  apparel,  the  best  location  of  furniture  and 
the  like,  during  which,  Amy  became  so  interested  in  her 
occupation,  as  quite  to  forget  herself,  and  was  several 
tittles  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  conversing  easily  and 
pleasantly  with  one,  to  whom  but  a  little  time  before  site 
had  been  an  entire  stranger.  Moreover  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  Elinor  had  asked  Iter  counsel,  and  approved  of 
Iter  plans  better  than  those  she  bad  already  dev  ised,  and 
the  conviction  gradually  stole  over  Amy’s  heart,  that  after 
all,  she  was  not  quite  a  blank  in  creation. 

“  Do  you  know,  Amy,”  said  Elinor,  as  the  dinner  hour 


approached,  “  that  I  admire  your  style  of  dressing  jt 
hair.  Now  if  you  will  consent  to  be  my  tire-woman  f 
this  once,  and  arrange  mine  in  the  same  way,  I  can  les 
how  it  is  done,  and  will  be  your  humble  servant  for  (• 
rest  of  the  day.” 

Amy’s  hand  trembled  as  she  commenced  the  task  f 
she  feared  she  might  not  succeed.  And  when  after : 
completion,  Elinor  approached  the  mirror,  she  eago 
waited  to  know  if  the  little  act  had  pleased  Iter. 

“  Why,  how  much  you  have  improved  nty  appearant: 
Amy,”  exclaimed  Elinor,  as  she  examined  her  sister’s; 
rangement.  “  I  am  really  quite  charmed  with  myself, 
she  continued  with  a  naivette  peculiarly  her  own,  “  anj 
Arthur  compliments  me  upon  my  good  looks,  I  shall  if 
him  that  you  deserve  all  the  credit  of  them.” 

“  Y’ou  cannot  know,  Arthur,”  said  Elinor  one  evenh 
as  the  little  party  of  three  were  gathered  in  the  park' 
“  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  your  favorite  poet  Cole-rid 
this  afternoon.  Amy  lias  been  reading  to  me,  and  slJte 
such  a  lover  of  his  poetry,  and  reads  so  expressively  tin; 
have  perceived  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  feeljj 
which  I  never  discovered  before.” 

A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  a  great  change  had  cm 
over  Amy  Tremlett.  Instead  of  her  expression  of  appn 
hension  and  anxiety,  her  face  wore  the  lineaments  i 
cheerfulness  and  joy.  She  could  observe  the  propriety 
of  life,  and  the  conventional  forms  of  etiquette,  vviiljo; 
committing  embarrassing  errors  ;  and  could  conver-e  i: 
telligently  without  miscalling  words,  misplacing  *eutme 
or  blushing  so  painfully,  as  to  bring  tears  to  her  a; 
The  cause  of  the  change  was  simple  in  itself,  yet  mould  . 
tous  in  its  effects  upon  Amy’s  character.  It  was  tliatil  j 
sunshine  of  approbation  had  dawned  upon  her  soul,  a  i 
under  the  genial  influences  of  its  light  and  heat,  her  spl¬ 
it  was  expanding  into  conscious  strength,  and  beauty,;; 

j°y- 

Several  years  bad  passed  away,  when  at  a  grand  kit 
given  in  tbe  city  of  P.  our  school-mate,  Grace  Lester, si 
served  a  lady  of  singular  sweetness  of  expression,  who 
she  was  conscious  she  had  once  known,  though  she  font 
it  impossible  to  recognize  her.  She  was  evidently  a  lad 
ol  attraction  and  intelligence,  for  her  conversation  tv, 
sought  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  gentlem 
present.  Miss  Lester  inquired  her  name.  “  That  is  Mi 
Edwards,  the  lady  of  one  of  the  most  talented  lawyers  I 
the  city,”  was  the  reply.  But  this  left  her  as  much  inti 
dark  as  before,  and  at  length  she  begged  an  iiitrodnclici 
“  We  were  schoolmates,  I  think,”  remarked  Mrs.  Edwsri  - 
after  the  usual  compliments. 

“I  have  been  vainly  endeavoring  to  recall  where « 
have  met  before,”  answered  Miss  Lester. 

“  Do  you  remember  a  painting  that  an  awkward  Mi- 
once  spoiled  for  you  I”  asked  Mrs.  Edwards, 

“  I  never  can  forget  it,”  exclaimed  Miss  Lester,  ash  ; 
truth  flashed  upon  her  mind,  “for  I  have  still  the  la 
beautiful  valumes  you  sent  me  as  a  token  of  your  regia. 

A  long  conversation  followed  of  school  day  retrusffl 
lions,  but  at  its  close,  Miss  Lester  found  it  impossible  Ji: 
tinctly  to  identify  tbe  easy,  intelligent,  and  polished  Mi; 
Edwards,  with  the  bashful,  blushing  school  girl,  Am 
Tremlett.  Anna:.  | 

Eilgartuum, 
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MY  TEACHERS. 


BT  MISS  M.  B.  WBSTWORTir. 


The  claims  of  older  sisters  had  kept  mo  longer 
at  a  day  school  than  was  usual  for  children  of 
my  age ;  but  at  last  tho  time  came  for  mo  to 
graduato.  I  know  Webster's  Elements  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end — tho  Multiplication  Tablo  as  per¬ 
fectly  ob  my  prayers,  and  at  reading  and  spoiling 
I  had  always  been  expert.  At  the  Academy  I 
expected  totako  up  Grammar  and  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  of  theso  I  had  no  idea,  except  that  they 
were  dull  books  full  of  hard  words.  Tho  teacher 
in  that  department  was  a  stranger,  except  that 
site  had  spoken  to  mo  onco,  so  sweetly  as  to  dis¬ 
satisfy  mo  more  than  over  witli  a  reign  of  terror, 
in  which  I  was  enduring  almost  martyrdom. 

It  was  a  great  day  which  witnessed  my  eman¬ 
cipation,— tho  birds  sang  as  lightly  as  my  heart, 
and  tho  sun  shono  never  upon  a  happier  child.  It 
was  an  era  in  an  uneventful  life— an  oasis,  whoso 
memory  has  refreshed  many  sad  hours  since. 
How  smartly  was  I  looking  in  a  new  sun-bonnet 
—  my  hair  curling  as  naturally  ns  iifo,  and  my 
books  carefully  clasped  under  my  arm.  How  I 
hastened  to  tho  dear  old  roof,  that  had  scared  and 
soaked  in  tho  suns  and  storms  of  a  century.  And 
hero  let  mo  rocord  tho  tributo  of  a  tear  to  thy  in¬ 
sulted  momory.  Clap-boardless  roof— floorlcss 
rooms — whero  are  yo  now?  And  echo  answers 
whero  f  That  time-worn  fabric  has  tottered  back 
to  dust — and  thou,  who  nurtured  in  thy  walls 
tho  fourth  generation,  art  supplanted  by  a  showy 
thing,  which  looks  unblushingly  to  tho  road,  glar¬ 
ing  in  its  gaudy  green  blinds,  casting  great  dis¬ 
honor  upon  thy  humblo  garb.  Uut  such  is  life. 
Parents  go  wearing  tho  habiliments  of  poverty, 
that  they  may  gather  about  thankless  children 
tho  vesture  of  riches. 

I  was  tho  youngest  of  twenty  pupils.  Our 
teacher  was  lovely,  blue-cycd,  auburn-haired, 
with  a  form  like  a  fawn’s,  and  a  sweet  rich  voice, 
gushing  from  a  happy  heart.  Tltcro  were  no  re¬ 
straints  hero  imposed  upon  tho  little  misses,  which 
tho  young  ladies  might  violate.  If  there  came  a 
rainy  noon,  wo  who  did  not  understand  graces, 
or  calisthenics  with  tho  young  ladies,  always  had 
the  best  timo  at  jack  straws  and  hido  and  seek, 
for  our  dear  teacher  was  thero  merriest  of  us  all. 
I  am  positivo,  this  participation  in  our  sports  ne¬ 
ver  led  us  to  forget  the  respect  duo  from  a  pupil 
to  a  teacher,  and  I  record  it  as  an  example  to  all 
teachors,  who  havo  nover  como  down  from  their 
dignity  to  engago  in  the  recreations  of  their  scho¬ 
lars.  Thero  was  no  big  forulo  to  blister  a  tender 
hand,  no  fool’s  cap  to  mortify  a  sensitive  spirit,  or 
make  still  bolder  an  incorrigible  offender.  Good, 
old-fashioned  people  wondered  at  the  idoa  of 


keeping  school  without  a  desk  full  of  cart  ropes 
and  birch  rods,  and  not  a  fow  persist  to  this  day 
that  Miss  —  had  no  government  in  her  school. 
Our  composition  oxerciso  was  a  pleasant  and  pro¬ 
fitable  one,  instead  of  boing  irksome  as  it  often  iB. 
Sealed  around  our  tcachor  with  slate  and  poncil, 
when  she  had  concluded  some  pretty  romance, 
wo  were  all  to  writo  what  wo  could  remomber  of 
it.  I  doubt  if  as  many  painters  could  havo  left 
moro  shades  upon  the  canvas,  than  thero  was 
varioly  in  theso  juvenile  effusions.  I  hnvc  before 
mo  now  a  schedule  of  tho  life  of  Cnrolino  Clcavo- 
land,  whom  no  school-girl  can  fail  to  remember, 
and  no  school  is  destitute  of  n  real  Carolino  to 
match  this  ideal. — Tho  oxerciscs  of  composition 
alternated  between  original  essays,  imitated  sto¬ 
ries,  and  fictitious  letters.  Izcttu  Morton,  a  little 
brunette,  was  my  favorito  correspondent.  I  did 
not  lovo  her  any  bettor  for  this  new  nanto,  though 
her  own,  Thankful  Green,  was  very  uncouth — 
in  a  romanco. 

A  year  passed  rapidly  away, — perhaps,  the 
happiest  of  my  Iifo, — when  tho  sad  nows  arrived 
that  our  dear  teacher  was  to  bo  married,  and  fow 
of  us  restrained  our  tears,  whon  tho  publishment 
was  announced  in  the  parish  church.  Tho  bride¬ 
groom  was  a  tall,  handsome  Now  Yorker;  thero 
was  a  bridal  and  cake  and  wino,  a  holy  com¬ 
mingling  of  smilos  and  tears,  and  wo  woro  left 
shephordless.  Wo  had  a  week's  vacation,  and 
then  school  again.  God  bless  my  first  teacher. 
I  shall  nover  forgot  hor. 

Our  next  instructress  was  fair  and  fragile, 
as  delicately  nurtured  by  a  widowed  mother  as 
tho  dow  drop  that  sparkles  upon  the  blushing  pe¬ 
tals  of  the  rose, — better  educated,  moro  dove  like 
in  her  beauty,  than  our  first  teacher,  but  too  retired 
and  shrinking  to  win  tho  confidence  of  half  grown, 
romping  girls.  A  weary  threo  months  sho  at¬ 
tended  assiduously  to  our  wants,  and  boro  so 
patiently  with  our  mischief  that  wo  began  to  bo 
heartily  ashamed  of  it.  A  second  term  made  us 
acquainted,  and  wo  commenced  it  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  spirits  taught,  and  tho  spirit 
teaching.  After  a  lapse  of  ono  year  wo  parted 
sadly  from  this  friend,  who  had  como  to  bo  vory 
dear  to  us,  and  who  left  us  to  go  South  as  gover¬ 
ness.  Great  girl  as  I  am  now,  I  cannot  help 
crying  when  I  remember  how  ill  I  repaid  your 
patience  and  mild  reproofs,  when  I  well  deserved 
rebukes  and  punishment.  I  am  writing  on  a 
hebdomadal  full  of  the  busy  incidents  of  life;  and 
hero  in  ono  sweet  corner  your  marriago  is  record¬ 
ed.  Should  this  imperfect  but  heartfelt  sketch 
meet  your  eye,  you  will  recognize  in  tho  writer 
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a  restless  and  wayward  pupil,  wild  but  not  heart* 
less,  who  has  given  you  many  hours  of  unlmppi- 
nCBS. 

Our  third  teacher  was  as  unlike  ns  possiblo  to 
our  former  ones  in  person  and  accomplishment. 
As  stately  as  a  princess,  slio  wns  ono  in  every¬ 
thing  hut  tho  reality  ;  tall  nml  gracefully  formed, 
with  u  brow  of  classic  beauty,  radiant  with  thought 
and  intellect ;  every  motivo  to  familiarity  was  for¬ 
bidden  in  hor  features,  and  I  would  as  soon  Imvo 
thought  of  kissing  Queen  Hess,  as  of  picking  up 
hor  fan  unbidden.  Slto  laid  down  tho  laws  tho 
first  day,  and  to  us,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
tho  supremo  discipline  of  lovo,  they  scorned  moro 
stringent  than  tho  laws  of  Moses.  Wo  wore  not 
to  calisthonizo  at  recess,  it  made  her  nervous ;  wo 
wore  not  ullowcd  tho  graces,  bocattso  ono  little 
romp  had  torn  her  dress  chasing  after  the  hoop. 
Jack  Stones  was  an  indefinite  species  of  gambling, 
bosidcs  making  our  lintids  rough,  and  of  courso  a 
prohibited  gatuo.  And  our  recesses  were  passed 
in  sullon  silenco  at  tho  window,  or  in  invidious 
romarks  on  tho  country  pcopto,  who  wero  much 
bolter  than  ourselves.  Instead  of  an  interesting 
exorcise,  as  our  composition  day  had  bcon,  tho 
aftornoon  was  dovoted  to  making  linen  for  tho 
Missionaries ;  and  1  cannot  tell  how  many  yards 
of  cambric  1  Imvo  hemmed  for  cap  strings,  or 
how  much  apparel  from  our  school  was  furnished 
tho  Missions.  No  young  Indy  wns  admitted 
without  a  silver  thimble,  and  at  our  ordinary 
sowing  tasks  no  unbleached  cloth  was  permitted 
to  ho  timdo  up.  It  has  sineo  often  occurred  to 
mo  that  cotton  cloth  paid  for,  would  Imvo  been 
quite  as  becoming  as  somo  of  tho  linen  that  nover 
had  its  hills  receipted. 

Miss - 's  stay  was  short  with  us,  hecauso 

sho  began  by  arbitrary  commands  to  exact  of  us 
what  we  would  have  dona  cheerfully  and  unasked 
if  lot  alono.  A  codo  of  laws  as  long  ns  the  moral 
law  was  suspended  from  tho  wnlls,  with  ns  many 
oxcoptions,  howovor,  ns  thcro  aro  to  French  rules; 
wo  woro  forevor  likely  to  rocoivo  punishment  in 
our  awkward  attempts  toevado  it.  No  queen  ever 
swayed  a  moro  absoluto  monarchy,  and  in  six 
months,  from  a  quiet  and  orderly  class,  wo  entne 
to  bo  turbulent  and  mischiovous,  not  for  tho  sako 
of  tho  mischiof,  but  for  the  visible  nnuoynneo  it 
mado  our  toucher.  School  girls  will  romombor, 
how  often  they  have  porpotrated  tho  rarest  spoci- 
mons  of  fun,  when  their  teacher  was  looking 
away,  and  whon  hor  oyos  onco  turned  upon  thorn, 
assumed  tho  groatost  possiblo  gravity.  I  am  quito 
porsuadod  that,  in  this  ago  of  improvement  even, 
we  could  not  bo  oqualod  by  any  insubordinnto 
pupils  in  tho  art  of  roading  cross-wise — knitting 
with  our  fmgors — or,  crooping  stealthily  across 
tho  room— and  if  suddenly  dotcctcd,  gravoly  ask¬ 
ing  permission  to  leavo  our  seats.  I  do  not  now 
romombor  that  this  teachor  ever  addressed  mo, 
except  about  my  lessons,  wltilo  I  was  her  pupil. 


Wo  all  sulfercd  from  her  want  of  conlidcnco  nnd 
intorcst  in  our  pursuits.  Wo  felt  that  thcro  was 
a  great  gulf  between  us,  nnd  tho  restraint  made 
us  absolutely  htitc  one,  whom  wo  should  have 
loved  nnd  revered.  IIow  wo  missed  tho  joyous 
"good  morning,  dear  I”  of  our  first  happy  teacher, 
and  tho  pleasant  greeting  of  our  second  ns  wo 
mot  the  frigid,  stately  Mentor  of  our  steps  nnd 
studies,  day  after  day,  nnd  went  through  a  routine 
unblcst  by  the  sunshine  of  lovo,  and  unchcercd 
by  kindness  and  conlidcnco. 

I  promised  myself  thus  early  that  if  I  wns 
spared  to  become  a  teacher,  I  would  love,  would 
sympathize  with  the  most  perverse  of  unruly  pupils. 
Children  thirst,  yearn  for  sympathy.  It  is  as  im¬ 
possible  for  u  spirit  to  develop  itself  without  this 
aliment,  ns  for  u  flower  to  mature  without  the 
sun  and  dow.  Tho  most  disngrccablo  children 
onco  surrounded  by  tho  ntmosphero  of  lovo,  nnd 
taught  that  thoy  were  objects  worth  notice,  have 
como  to  ho  teachable  and  companionablo  beings. 

Neglect  a  boy,  beenuse  ho  is  dull ;  let  his  pa¬ 
rents  closet  him  in  tho  cellar  or  garret,  nnd  keep 
him  on  bread  nnd  water ;  lot  his  teacher  strap 
him  with  leather,  nnd  pilo  him  down  with  fool’s 
caps ;  let  other  boys  ho  allowed  to  nick-name 
him,  “  Blockhead,”  and  “Dunco;"  let  him  bo 
sot  asido  to  rend  alono,  because  it  tnkes  so  long 
to  blunder  through  his  words — whnt  will  ho  make  f 
Not  a  plcnsant,  frank,  gentle  child  I  Will  ho  not 
bo  a  sullen  and  dogged  boy,  and,  perhaps,  a  mis¬ 
anthropic  nnd  gloomy  man  I  Hear  tcnchcrs,  kind 
parents  !  Do  not  shut  up  that  forlorn  litllo  boy; 
ho  would  tell  you  that  letter,  if  ho  could.  He 
would  repent  his  task,  if  ho  could.  Do  not  set 
that  other  boy  nbovo  him,  beenuso  ho  has  a 
belter  memory,  and  a  more  flippant  speech.  Do 
patient,  and  encourage  him,  wltilo  ho  tries  to  ro- 
call  tho  forgotten  character,  and  stammers  at  tho 
lost  lesson,  which  ho  thought  ho  had  perfectly 
committed. 

I  do  pray  most  earnestly,  that  I  may  never  bo 
disheartened  in  teaching  tho  most  obdurato,  nnd 
that  I  may  Imvo  long  suffering  with  tho  most 
slothful  intellect,  remembering  that  I  am  endur¬ 
ing  what  others  Imvo  endured  in  my  pcrvcrsoncss 
and  hccdlcssncss,  and  what  God  has  suffored  and 
still  is  suffering  from  an  ungrateful  world. 

This  sketch  imperfectly  dclincatos  tho  differ¬ 
ence  between  tcachors  and  their  discipline.  Wo 
Imvo  motives  topalionconnd  sacrifice  in  this  pro¬ 
fession.  In  tho  poor  child  whom  poverty,  or  tho 
absence  of  a  mother's  lovo,  pcrhnps,  has  mado 
constrained  and  dogged,  tlioro  it  a  spirit  which 
yearns  for  something  to  lovo,  something  round 
which  it  may  twine  in  a  wreath  of  affection  that 
noglect  has  crushed— 

And  in  a  henrt,  cold  to  the  cnrelcsi  eye, 

Fountains  of  tenderness  lie  unreveoled, 

And  I<ove’s  ungnrnered  wealth  dies  of  its  own  luxu¬ 
riance. 
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ON  OLD  MAIDS* 


Tiiekl  up.*  no  indi\iduals  who  labour  under  greater  preju¬ 
dices  than  old  maids.  They  are  generally  considered  as  the  mos 
unfortunate  and  most  miserable  of  human  beings;  and  it  is  aj 
idea  very  common  amongst  the  illiberal  part  of  our  sex,  that, 
fer  a  woman  to  want  a  husband,  is  to  want  every  thing.  The) 
believe  that  if  a  woman  does  not  marry,  it  is  only  because  she 
cannot  marry.  They  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  their  own  im¬ 
portance,  and  so  mean  a  one  of  the  female  understanding,  tha 
they  imagine  it  is  hardly  possible  for  women  to  exist  withou 
ti'icir  blessed  society.  They  estimate  the  whole  sex  by  that  par 
of  it,  with  which  they  have  been  best  acquainted ;  and  canno 
.onceivc  a  woman  can  find  happiness  which  is  not  of  their  con 
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tribution.  An  old  maid  serves  them  as  a  butt  for  their  ridicule/ 
and  a  bugbear  to  excite  the  fears  of  foolish  girls.  1  allow  that 
an  old  batchelor  does  not  experience  better  treatment :  our 
nurses  take  the  utmost  pains  to  inspire  us  with  a  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  that  character ;  and  we  can  all  recollect  those  sen¬ 
tentious  lines : 

“  There  was  an  old  batchelor,  and  he  liv'd  all  by  himself, 

“  And  all  the  bread  and  cheese  he  had,  he  put  upon  a  shelf.'* 

But  I  cannot  think  there  are  so  many  allowances  to  be  made  for 
them  as  for  the  single  of  the  other  sex  ;  and  I  shall  therefore 
leave  the  lords  of  the  creation  to  their  own  defence. 

It  is  certain  that  these  prejudices  against  old  maids  have  had 
an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  fair  sex,  and  have  given  them 
an  unreasonable  prepossession  against  a  single  life.  To  board¬ 
ing-school  girls,  the  condition  of  an  old  maid  appears  the  most 
melancholy  upon  earth  :  and  it  is  thought  the  highest  afTrontto 
any  young  lady,  to  imagine  that  such  a  dreadful  destiny  is  likely 
to  befall  her.  Envy,  malignity,  niggardliness,  and  hatred  of  the 
young,  are  supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  attendants  on  a  single 
life ;  and  there  arc  many  people  who  will  not  believe  you,  when 
you  tell  them,  that  yoli  know  an  old  maid  who  is  cheerful,  ge¬ 
nerous,  affectionate  and  benevolent.  They  regard  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  sort  of  lusus  naturae ;  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  al¬ 
low  the  reality  of  it,  cry  out,  “  Well,  this  is  a  wonder  !  who 
would  ever  have  thought  of  seeing  such  an  old  maid  ?”  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  there  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  single  life  that  should  necessarily  make  a  woman  un¬ 
happy  or  ill  tempered.  It  will  be  found,  I  believe,  to  have  ad¬ 
vantages  peculiar  to  itself.  If  it  does  not  possess  the  comforts 
of  the  marriage  state,  it  is  at  least  exempt  from  its  evils  ;  and, 
by  those  who  observe  the  unhappiness  which  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  persons  of  opposite  dispositions,  tempers,  and  habits, 
this  will  be  allowed  to  be  greatly  in  its  favour.  How  often  do 
we  see  an  amiable  young  creature  joined  to  a  brute  entirely  in¬ 
sensible  of  her  worth,  who  looks  upon  a  wife  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  establishment,  but  seeks  for  his  entertainment  at  the 
gaming-house  or  the  tavern  !  How  few  husbands  arc  there. 
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who  make  the  happiness  of  tfcetr  wives  an  object  of  considera¬ 
tion;  or  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  at  any  puns  in  contribu¬ 
ting  to  their  pleasures ! 

On  the  score  of  independence,  the  balance  is  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  old  maid.  When  a  woman  marries,  she  resigns  her¬ 
self  completely  to  the  authority  of  her  husband ;  and  though 
this  may  be  no  hardship  in  those  couples, 

“  Whom  gentle  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 

Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend 

yet,  where  the  lord  and  master  is  tyrannical  and  ill-tempered,  it 
must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  a  human 
being  can  sustain.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  woman  of  sense 
united  to  a  fool.  What  must  she  not  suffer  in  being  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  caprice  of  that  man  whose  understanding  she 
despises,  in  being  a  constant  witness  of  the  incapacity  of  one 
with  whose  fortune  she  is  so  intimately  connected  ! 

A  single  woman  has  it  in  her  power  to  do  more  good  than  a 
married  one.  Restrained  by  no  ties  which  can  . impede  her  ex¬ 
ertions,  her  goodness  may  be  more  generally  extended.  Her 
income  is  at  her  own  disposal,  and  she  is  at  liberty  to  indulge 
her  generous  inclinations  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  Such  an 

old  maid  is  miss - .  With  an  income  of  about  half  what 

the  “  Man  of  Ross"  possessed,  she  equals  him  in  the  good  she 
does  with  it.  She  is  always  busy  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
all  around  her.  She  acts  the  parts  of  clergyman,  physician,  and 
lawyer,  to  the  poor  of  the  village  in  which  she  lives.  She  is  the 
delight  of  the  young  of  every  class,  who  confess  they  feel  a  plea¬ 
sure  in  her  company,  which  the  most  favourite  companions  of 
their  own  age  are  incapable  of  affording.  She  is  the  happiest 
human  being  I  ever  knew,  and  the  freest  from  all  malignity  or 
ill-humour.  What  was  beautifully  said  of  the  life  of  the  married 
pair,  by  Thomson,  may,  with  equal  justice,  be  applied  to  hers, 
which  is  truly 

"  Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven.” 
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ONE  OF  LUCY  BROWN’S  SCHOOL  ADVEN¬ 
TURES. 


Lucy  Brown  was  like  her  name,  nothing  uncommon. 
She  was  neither  handsome  nor  plain,  neither  particularly 
bright  nor  stupid,  neither  remarkably  amiable  nor  ill- 
tempered,  rich  nor  poor.  We  have  chosen  to  give  some¬ 
thing  of  her  school-life,  precisely  because  she  was  so 
much  like  the  greater  portion  of  school-girls. 

At  thirteen  she  was  sent  to  boarding-school,  because 
her  parents  were  going  to  Europe  for  health,  and  she 
had  no  relations  who  could  receive  her.  She  had  been 
nearly  a  term  at  the  school,  and  had  begun  to  feel  inter¬ 
ested  in  her  .Btudies,  acquainted  with  the  scholars,  and 
quite  at  home,  when  she  received  a  letter,  in  the  usual 
semi-monthly  package  from  her  parents,  which  excited 
more  than  common  emotion.  In  a  postscript,  her  mother 


remarked  : — 

“  I  have  just  had  some  letters  from  home,  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  the  daughters  of  two  of  my  early  school¬ 
mates  are  to  enter  »the  establishment  at  which  we  have 


placed  you.  I  have  not  seen  their  mothers  for  many 
years ;  but  I  liked  them  both  at  school,  though  they  did 
not  resemble  each  other  at  all.  You  say  you  have  not 


formed  any  particular  intimacy  as  yet,  and  seem  to  regret 
it.  I  hope  you  will  find  a  friend  for  after-life  in  one  of 
these  young  girls ;  for  a  well-founded  school-girl  attach¬ 
ment  is  a  tie  which  no  separation  can  break.  Love  them 


if  they  deserve  it,  and  win  their  love  if  it  is  worth  having: 
you  will  be  the  happier  for  it  all  your  days.” 
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Like  most  girls  of  merely  average  capacity,  Lucy  was 
imitative.  She  had  not  much  sentiment  in  her  nature  ; 
but  she  had  observed  that  her  companions  were  in  twos 
and  threes,  little  doublets  and  triplets  of  devoted  friends, 
full  of  mutual  admiration,  studying  together,  walking 
together,  confiding  to  each  other  mighty  secrets,  and 
standing  by  each  other  through  all  terrible  wrongs  re¬ 
ceived  from  teachers  or  schoolmates.  This  looked  very 
charming,  and  Lucy  had  for  some  time  been  conscious  of 
a  vague  desire  for  a  “  crony”  of  her  own ;  but  the  desire 
had  been  as  vain  as  vague. 

"With  great  impatience  she  awaited  the  new  term  and 
the  fresh  arrivals.  The  very  names  of  Julia  Clare  and 
TTannab  Grice  were  already  familiar  to  her  thought, 
and  the  very  names  had  influenced  her  preference. 
“  Julia  Clare  !  so  sweet  pretty  !  Hannah  Grice  !  such 
an  ordinary  name  !  ” 

The  young  ladies  appeared.  One  was  tall,  graceful, 
and  pretty,  with  a  fine  complexion,  ringlets,  and  an  air 
of  perfect  indifference  to  the  gaze  of  thirty  pair  of  eyes. 
The  other  was  thin,  sallow,  sandy-haired,  awkward. 
She  was  unquestionably  plain ;  and,  what  was  worse  to 
those  thirty  pair  of  inspecting  eyes,  she  was  dowdy. 
That  is  to  say,  her  dress  was  very  simple,  though  of 
good  material,  and  there  was  not  an  ornament  about  her 
person,  except  a  ring  containing  the  hair  of  her  parents  ; 
while  her  companion  was  in  as  full  dress  as  good  taste 
could  possibly  admit  for  the  school-room.  “  Oh  !” 
thought  Lucy,  “  they  are  as  unlike  as  their  names.  I 
do  hope  the  pretty  one  is  Julia  Clare.  It  must  be,  I  am 
sure.” 

It  was  so.  Hannah  Grice,  after  undergoing  no  very 
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flattering  scrutiny,  was  allowed  by  all  to  be  appropriately 
named :  and,  as  there  seemed  nothing  about  her  except 
her  person  to  excite  disagreeable  comments,  she  soon 
sunk  into  a  state  of  social  insignificance ;  while  several 
competitors  for  the  intimacy  of  the  fair  stranger,  Julia, 
started  forward  at  once.  Poor  Lucy  feared  she  had  but 
a  small  chance.  She  had  never  read  that  wise  injunction 
of  the  youthful  H.  K.  White,  “  Whatever  thou  mayst 
do,  solicit  not  friendship so  she  began  unconsciously  to 
court  the  regard  of  one  whom  she  scarcely  knew,  and  as 
she  had  no  special  gifts  of  her  own  to  make  her  attrac¬ 
tive,  there  was  no  appearance  of  success  for  many  weeks. 
Julia  Clare  seemed,  however,  to  care  very  little  for  any¬ 
body  ;  and  three  or  four  girls  began  to  retreat,  and  say 
she  was  heartless  and  proud. 

Until  Julia  came,  a  certain  Isabel  Redwyn  had  been 
the  most  popular  girl  in  school ;  and  she  was  really  a 
fine  girl  in  many  respects.  She  had  excellent  abilities ; 
was  studious,  amiable,  and  unassuming.  She  had  not 
seemed  at  all  disturbed  when  some  of  her  admirers  had 
crowded  around  the  fair  J ulia  at  recess  hours  j  and 
equally  unmoved  she  remained  when  they  gradually 
returned  to  her  side.  Rut  not  so  J  ulia.  She  began  to 
make  little  slighting'  remarks  about  the  unconscious 
Isabel,  and  gave  a  new  tone  to  the  conversation  of  her 
circle.  For  the  first  time  since  the  school  opened,  there 
was  a  division  and  a  rivalry. 

One  day,  as  Julia  sat  in  a  state  of  undignified  vexa¬ 
tion  at  losing  some  premium,  which  had  been  borne  away 
by  Isabel,  Lucy  was  loudest  of  the  little  group  in  her 
expressions  of  sympathy ;  and  so  carried  away  was  she  by 
her  eagerness  in  the  cause,  that  she  even  ventured  a  hint 
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that  the  transaction  had  not  been  wholly  fair.  Julia 
caught  at  it  eagerly  :  the  other  girls  were  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  partiality,  they  main¬ 
tained  that  Isabel  Redwyn  would  do  nothing  mean. 
Perhaps  Lucy  thought  so  too  in  her  heart :  but  J ulia 
seemed  so  gratified  with  her  sympathy  that  she  could 
not  bear  to  retract,  and  by  repeating  her  assertion  she 
soon  convinced  even  herself  that  she  believed  it,  and 
when  the  conference  broke  up,  she  fancied  herself  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  As  they  walked  away,  Julia’s  arm  was 
locked  in  hers  for  the  first  time,  and  they  were  whisper¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  greatest  familiarity. 

Prom  this  time,  Lucy  was  decidedly  the  crony  of  Julia 
Clare.  She  never  stopped  to  inquire  what  price  she  was 
paying  for  the  long-desired  felicity,  nor  of  what  material 
her  idol  seemed  composed  on  close  inspection,  nor  what 
changes  were  going  on  within  herself.  She  was  elated 
with  being  the  confidante  of  anybody,  especially  of  a  girl 
so  attractive ;  and  she  secretly  rejoiced  in  knowing  that 
some  envied  her  the  intimacy.  She  began  to  indulge  in 
satirical  remarks  against  the  teachers,  and  Isabel,  and 
Isabel’s  friends,  and  especially  the  unassuming  Hannah 
Grice,  whose  plain  face  and  sober  ways  had  become  a 
topic  of  ridicule  to  the  gay  Julia  Clare  from  the  time 
that  Isabel  Redwyn  showed  her  some  attention.  She 
seemed  to  have  wholly  forgotten  that  Hannah  had  been 
mentioned  by  her  mother  with  as  much  interest  as 
Julia,  although  she  had  early  taken  pains  to  let  Julia 
know  of  the  intimacy  of  their  mothers.  It  did  not  seem 
to  affect  Julia  at  the  time  as  she  had  hoped ;  for  Lucy 
had  not  then  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  a  useful 
ally. 
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Six  months  passed  away.  Very  gradually,  shadows 
had  stolen  over  the  character  of  Lucy.  She  had  lost 
her  independence  in  the  first  place.  She  had  found  that 
Julia  was  jealous,  and  would  suffer  her  to  have  no  com¬ 
panion  but  herself.  Julia  was  indolent  too,  and  would, 
with  feeble  apologies  at  first,  permit  the  ever-ready  Lucy 
to  bring  her  a  book  from  the  school-room,  or  her  forgotten 
sunshade  from  her  bed-room.  Indeed  it  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  she  should  receive  these  courtesies 
from  her  friend,  that  she  not  infrequently  forgot  the 
careless  “  Thank  you,  dear.”  Then  Julia  expected  no 
contradiction,  and  allowed  no  difference  of  opinion:  on 
one  or  two  occasions  when  it  occurred,  Lucy  was  amazed 
at  being  repelled  with  frigid  looks  for  nearly  a  week ;  and 
when  explanation  was  graciously  vouchsafed  at  last,  she 
found  that  she  had  “  hurt  the  feelings  ”  of  her  sensitive 
Julia,  and  had  almost  forfeited  the  intimacy  she  prided 
herself  upon  so  extravagantly.  And  so  she  impercepti¬ 
bly  had  become  a  mere  shadow  and  echo.  She  did  not 
understand  that  this  is  never  a  condition  of  true  friend¬ 
ship  ;  that  real  friends  can  differ,  and  argue,  and  love 

on  .  L-  J*  H* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Wednesday  arrived,  our  promised  holiday,  and  a  more  joyous 
group  never  danced  on  the  green  sward,  or  wooed  the  woodland 
nymphs,  than  were  we  all  that  day.  The  earth  was  so  sunny,  so 
witchingly  beautiful,  spread  out  in  its  autumnal  garb  of  light  and 
sadness  !  I  was  sallying  out,  with  my  bonnet  and  a  volume  of  the 
inimitable  Wordsworth  in  my  hand,  in  search  of  Clare  Benton, 
whom  I  had  determined  to  carry  with  me  to  a  favorite  nook  of  ours, 
half  a  mile  thence,  for  a  literary  entertainment. 

“  Whither  bound,  whither  bound,  bookworm  1”  shouted  a  dozen 
voices.  “  Do  you  know  we  all  go  to  the  Maple  Grove  this  afternoon 
for  singing,  games,  refreshments,  and  a  thousand  such  nice  things 
that  we  poor  school  girls  do  not  meet  with  every  day  ?” 

“Is  the  company  large,  or  select?” 

“Both!  We  all  go  from  this  region,  teachers  and  pupils;  and 
moreover,  we  shall  be  joined  by  a  small  party  of  gentlemen,  the  elite, 
you  understand.  There  will  be  at  least  forty  or  fifty.” 

“  Too  many  by  far !  Is  Clare  Benton  to  be  one  of  the  number  1” 
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“  Clare  Benton  !  no  indeed,”  exclaimed  the  foremost  of  the  group, 
with  a  pretty  aristocratic  toss  of  her  fine  head.  “  Miss  Benton  is 
decidedly  too  much  of  a  sentimentalist — too  freezingly  dignified — 
too - ” 

“  Hush !  hush  !  Laura,  tell  me  frankly,  does  Clare  Benton  know 
of  this  pastime,  and  has  she  been  invited  to  share  its  amusements  1” 

“Indeed,  Miss  Morton,  you  are  peculiarly  sensitive  this  morning! 
Frankly  then,  Miss  Benton  has  not,  and  I  dare  affirm,  will  not  receive 
any  invitation  to  that  effect.” 

“  Thank  you,  Laura.  You  have  left  me  the  warmest  heart,  and  the 
noblest  spirit  that  our  seminary  can  boast.  May  your  excursion 
prove  a  happy  one,”  and  I  turned  away. 

“  But  Emma  1  Emma  Morton  !  You  will  join  us,”  again  shouted 
a  chorus  of  voices.” 

“  Impossible  !  I  spend  the  afternoon  with  Miss  Benton,”  and  I 
passed  on.  My  heart  was  touched  by  Laura’s  heartless  allusion  to 
Clare,  and  as  1  entered  the  little  by-path  leading  to  her  cottage  resi¬ 
dence,  feelings  of  bitterness  sprang  up  in  my  heart,  'that  'she,  the 
gifted  and  beautiful  should  be  the  innocent  victim  of  pride  and  envy. 

And  who  was  Clare  Benton  %  A  sweet,  diffident  girl  of  seven¬ 
teen  summers,  whose  brief  existence  had  been  one  continued  series 
of  afflictions,  until  she  stood  a  subdued  and  isolated  being,  cast  forth 
like  “  ocean’s  weed  uptorn,”  with  sensibilities  rendered  morbid  by 
those  very  misfortunes  which  had  ennobled  and  matured  her  young 
and  lofty  spirit.  Generous,  talented,  accomplished  !  hut  why  eulo¬ 
gize  the  departed  1  She  sought  no  encomiums  while  living,  why 
lavish  them  on  the  dead  1  Twenty  seasons  have  the  wild  flowers 
bloomed  and  faded  above  her  quiet  resting  place,  and  as  many  au¬ 
tumns  chanted  their  mournful  requiems  through  the  sweeping  willows 
that  surround  her  dust. 

Slowly  I  wended  my  way  onward,  for  scarce  could  the  rich  charms 
of  nature,  whose  laughing  beauty  a  little  before  had  filled  my  whole 
soul  with  gladness — banish  the  feelings  of  sadness  that  had  crept  into 
my  heart.  Yet  how  majestically  rose,  on  either  side,  those  stately 
forest  trees,  waving  their  brawny  arms  half  playfully,  half  solemnly, 
while  the  heavy  masses  of  dense  foliage  lay  gleaming  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  lifting  their  light  leaves  sportively  to  the  fitful  hreeze. 
Mossy  banks  were  there — trailing  evergreens — ivy-wreathed  stones  ; 
while  here  and  there  a  few  pale  flowers  nestled  beneath  the  pendant 
under  brush.  Oh  !  very,  very  beautiful  was  that  woodland  glen,  and 
its  quiet  loveliness  fell  so  soothingly  upon  my  spirit,  that  ere  I  reached 
the  residence  of  Clare,  my  step  was  quicker,  and  my  heart  lighter 
than  for  many  a  long  month. 

Our  intimacy  rendered  ceremony  superfluous,  and  crossing  the 
portico  still  shaded  by  creeping  woodbines,  I  proceeded  directly  to 
her  apartment.  As  I  entered,  Clare  was  standing  by  an  open  win¬ 
dow,  overlooking  a  luxuriant  growth  of  shrubbery  beyond  which  the 
beauties  of  a  Hudson  scenery  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
Her  simple  mourning  dress  and  elegant  figure  formed  a  touching 
contrast  to  the  gaudy  finery  I  had  just  left.  Never  have  I  beheld  a 
being  so  exquisitely  lovely  as  was  Clare  Benton  at  that  moment; ;;  I 
could  not  describe  her  if  I  would.  Hers  was  not  the  ’beauty  to 
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dazzle,  but  as  you  gazed  into  her  deep  blue  eyes,  and  watched  the 
eloquent  blood  now  glowing  and  now  paling  in  her  soft  cheek,  you 
felt  that  the  countenance  was  but  the  mirror  of  a  pure  and  generous 
soul.  From  an  ivory  casket  of  antique  workmanship,  she  was  raising 
a  long  flaxen  ringlet  of  such  strange  beauty,  that  as  wave  after  wave 
fell  in  the  sunlight,  until  the  entire  ringlet  swayed  to  the  breeze,  an 
exclamation  of  delight  and  surprise  burst  involuntarily  from  my  lips. 

As  ever,  a  sweet  smile  was  my  welcome  ;  but  my  heart  smote  me  for 
my  thoughtless  intrusion,  for  her  long  lashes  were  drooping  with  re¬ 
cent  tears,  and  I  knew  her  spirit  yearned  for  its  own  secret  com¬ 
munion. 

“  Nay,  nay,  Emma  !”  said  the  sweet  Clare,  as,  perceiving  my  em¬ 
barrassment,  she  advanced,  and  drew  me  toward  the  time-worn  sofa 
that  graced  her  humble  apartment.  “You  never  intrude,  hut  I  had 
not  dared  to  hope  that  Emma  Morton  would  turn  from  this  day’s  fes^ 
tivities  to  bless  the  desolate,  and,  as  you  see,  was  whiling  away  the 
hours  in  sad  employ.  I  was  living  over  again  the  dreary  past,’’  she.  'T; 
continued,  raising  again  the  beautiful  tress,  and  as  she  did  so,  a  truant'  ' 
tear  fell  upon  the  silken  curl,  reflecting  back  a  thousand  hues,  as, 
kissed  by  the  sunbeams,  it  quivered  and  trembled  in  its  softrestingplace. 

y  To  the  gay  and  thoughtless  such  a  review  might  appear  weak 
and  puerile,  but  when  pained  by  the  coldness,  and  disgusted  with  the 
folly  of  the  world,  I  love  to  recall  those  sunny  seasons  of  childhood, 
when  deceit  and  suspicion  were  alike  unknown.”  As  she  proceeded 
her  mild  eye  rested  upon  my  face  so  tenderly  and  mournfully,  that 
despite  every  effort  of  self-control,  I  sobbed  aloud. 

“  Emma,  dear  Emma!”  murmured  the  lovely  orphan,  twining  her 
arms  fondly  about  my  neck,  “  I  did  not  intend  to  infect  you  with  the 
least  portion  of  that  sadness  which  oppresses  me.  My  heart  has  so 
long  been  unaccustomed  to  sympathy  like  yours,  that  it  pains  me  far 
more  than  the  scorn  and  neglect  with  which  suffering  has  rendered 
me  familiar.  But  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  ringlet,  dearest  1”  and 
as  she  spoke  her  sweet,  tremulous  voice  resumed  its  wonted  firm¬ 
ness.  “  It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning,  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  my  dear,  dear  mother,  that  we  wandered  from  the  par¬ 
lor  to  the  arbor,  where  she  was  accustomed  to  ply  the  needle,  while, 
seated  at  her  feet,  I  read  aloud. 

“  See,  mama,  see !”  shouted  sister  Lucy,  bounding  through  the 
flowers  to  my  mother’s  side,  holding  in  her  dimpled  hand  this  little 
tress,  poised  triumphantly  above  her  own  curly  head,  “  is  not  this 
what  brother  Ned  calls  golden  hair!” 

To  catch  the  glossy  ringlet  from  my  sister’s  grasp,  to  press  it  pas¬ 
sionately  to  her  lips,  and  the  next  moment  burst  into  deep  and  audible 
sobs,  was  her  only  reply.  Poor  little  Lucy  1  she  had  never  seen  her 
mother  weep  before,  and  her  little  heart  was  almost  broken  that  she 
should  have  caused  her  so  much  grief.  Drawing  timidly  toward  her, 
my  sister  leaned  coaxingly  over  her  lap,  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes 
upon  her  face,  full  of  painful  surprise  and  childish  sympathy,  occasion¬ 
ally  turning  them  toward  myself,  as  if  wondering  why  I  did  not  weep 
too.  But  I  had  not  then  learned  the  secret  mysteries  of  subdued 
sufferings,  and  could  not  conceive  how  so  slight  an  event  could  so 
distress  my  mother.  Gradually  her  sobbings  became  less  violent,  and 
taking  Lucy  in  her  arms,  she  spoke  to  her  of  the  ringlet.  “  It  is  a 

'eft 
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memento,  my  child,”  said  she,  “  and  she  whose  fair  head  it  once 
adorned,  sleeps  now  beneath  the  rose  trees  of  the  kirk-yard.  Oh  ! 
she  was  my  idol,  my  first  born,  and  manyalonghour  have  I  satin  this 
same  arbor  wreathing  the  spring  violets  mid  her  flowing  tresses.  This 
she  gave  me  when  she  was  dying,  Lucy,  and  I  can  never  look  upon 
its  silken  beauty  without  feeling  all  that  bitterness  of  spirit  that 
crushed  my  doating  heart  at  her  death.” 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  childish  solving  of  my  mother’s  grief,  but 
often  since  have  I  experienced  that  peculiar  magic  of  thought  so  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed  by  the  erring  poet : 

“  Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned 
When  least  we  dream’d  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  which  no  exorcism  can  bind 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — anew.” 

Curious  and  wonderful  power  !  sweeping  over  us  like  the  chainless 
wind,  of  which  we  can  tell  neither  “  whence  it  cometh,  nor  whither 
it  goeth.”  It  may  have  been  a  passing  word — a  touching  strain  of 
some  old  ballad — the  fitful  smile  of  a  familiar  face— -or  the  soft 
cadence  of  childhood’s  glee  upon  the  sunset  breeze,  which  carry  us 
back  through  long  years,  each  an  existence  in  itself,  to  scenes  almost 
forgotten,  recalling  images  which  had  well-nigh  faded  from  the  hedrt's 
deserted  nook.  4 

“  Will  you  look  for  a  moment  into  my  sanctum  sanctorum  of 
friendship’s  offerings,”  continued  Clare,  drawing  toward  us  the  little 
casket  which  had  been  lain  aside  at  my  entrance.  “  Would  you  learn 
the  history  of  these  cherished  gems  %  Bear  with  me  and  listen.  Do 
you  see  this  faded  flower  1  It  dropped  from  the  leaves  of  an  Annual, 
where  it  had  lain  for  years  forgotten,  while  she,  the  beautiful  and 
good  who  placed  it  there,  slumbers  ‘  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.’ 

Oh  !  I  see  her  now,  as  when  she  gathered  the  dewy  offering,  and 
placed  it  just  above  the  mournfully  prophetic  words  of  her  favorite 
Hemabs. 

"  “  When  will  j;e  think  of  me,  kind  friends, 

When  will  ye  think  of  me1? 

■  When  the  rose  of  the  rich  midsummer  time 

Ts  filled  with  the  hues  of  its  glorious  prime; 

When  ye  gather  its  bloom,  as  in  bright  hours  fled, 

From  the  walks  where  my  footsteps  no  more  may  tread, 

Then  let  it  be!” 

“  Do  you  mark  that  simple  ring  enclosing  flaxen  hair?  I  cannot 
tell  you  of  her.  She  was  so  fair,  and  affectionate,  and  gentle.  Des¬ 
titute  of  sisters,  we  sought  in  each  other  what  destiny  had  denied ; 
and  unlike  as  we  were  in  every  antipathy  and  prepossession,  yet  my 
passionate  nature  was  ever  subdued  by  her  gentle  forbearance,  and 
swayed  by  her  mild  counsels.  She  died  at  length  ;  yea,  glided  from 
existence  as  the  pale  star  fades  before  the  morning’s  dawn.  O  1  it  jj 
was  a  sad,  yet  beautiful  sight,  to  see  that  young  creature  day  by  day, 
with  her  hands  folded  meekly  upon  her  breast,  and  her  mild  eye 
raised  to  heaven,  as  if  in  patient  longing  for  her  summons  home.  I 
did  not  see  her  die — I  could  not;  but  they  tell  me  my  name  was 
mingled  with  her  latest  breath,  and  this  little  token  was  her  dying 
behest.  Do  I  love  it,  think  you  %  Ay  !  till  I  meet  her  where  partings 
are  unknown !” 
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“  You  are  looking  at  that  curiously-embossed  case.  I  might  tell 
you  of  a  proud  form,  a  noble  and  daring  soul,  scorning  vice  far  more 
than  death — my  brother — the  last  of  my  father’s  sons.  The  iron  grasp 
of  penury  was  upon  his  orphaned  sisters,  and  lie  sought  the  sea,  to 
bring  back,  as  lie  said,  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  gems,  such  as  never 
decked  the  imperial  nobles  of  the  East.  I  might  tell  you  of  tearful 
eyes — of  bursting  hearts — of  long,  long  months  of  anguish  and 
despair,  until  the  fatal  letter  came,  saying  he  had  passed  away,  for¬ 
getting  the  agonies  of  death  in  his  firm  reliance  upon  a  Saviour’s 
promise.  He  had  sent  back  tokens  of  dying  remembrance — this  was 
mine  !  and  oh!  its  power.  But  one  glance,  and  the  broad  ocean, 
and  the  blue,  bound  less  heavens  are  before  me — the  hushed  murmuring 
of  seamen’s  devotions — the  low  broken  dirge,  dust  to  dust — the  low¬ 
ering  of  a  shrouded  form  into  the  briny  deep — the  ocean’s  ripple,  as 
it  sinks  down,  down  amid  caves  of  amber  and  coral  reefs.” 

“  Enough  1  shut  the  casket  1  My  mother’s  gift  is  there,  my  father’s 
too — my  sweet  sisters — above  whose  early  grave  the  willow  weeps. 
I  cannot  telTyou  of  them  noio  ;  my  heart  would  break,,  for  many  a 
year  has  passed  since  I  have  dared  to  look  upon  them  thus.  Yet 
fraught  as  they  are  with  sadness,  the  wealth  of  Indias  could  not  pur¬ 
chase  them,  and  if  there  is  aught  which  will  remain  dear  to  me,  when 
old  age  entombs  the  heart’s  affections — it  will  be  these  cherished  and 
precious  remembrances  of  the  departed.”  c-  w- 

Ncic- Hampshire. 
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Paris,  August,  1S3G.  —  After  due  deliberation  respecting  tbe 
various  routes,  viz  :  first,  by  Southampton  to  Havre,  and  up  the 
Seine  ;  second,  by  Brighton  and  Dieppe  ;  third,  by  steam-boat  direct 
to  Calais,  or  Boulogne  ;  fourth,  (the  older  and  most  frequented,)  by 
Dover  and  Calais,  or  Bologne ;  I  chose  the  latter;  and  in  order  to 
be  in  Paris  before  Saturday  evening,  (to-day  is  Wednesday,)  took 
my  outside  seat  in  the  night  coach  to  Dover.  It  was  a  fine  evening, 
and  as  we  rode  out  of  London  through  ‘the  main  artery  of  the  right 
hand  of  the  world,’  Charing- Cross,  down  Whitehall  and  Parliament- 
street,  over  Westminster  bridge,  and  through  the  villages  of  Deptford 
and  Greenwich,  I  had  the  finest  sunset  view  of  the  great  metropolis, 
which  I  had  yet  seen.  A  glorious  full-moon  rose  soon  after  we 
took  leave  of  the  more  dazzling  luminary,  and  of  course  the  ride  in 
such  an  evening  was  most  agreeable.  We  passed  through  Gravesend, 
a  bustling  and  noted  town  on  the  Thames,  and  our  course  lay  for 
some  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  At  eleven,  we  stopped 
for  suppor  at  Rochester.  The  night  which  looked  so  promising,  was 
not  to  be  very  delightful ;  a  change  came  over  the  face  of  it,  in  the 
shape  of  a  cold,  thick  fog ;  moreover,  that  useless  and  annoying  ani- 
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mal,  y’clept  ‘  the  guard,’  kept  us  awake  by  a  hideous  bellowing  with 
a  long  tin-horn  ;  and  altogether,  I  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  my 
first  experiment  in  riding  all  night.  Day-light  came  at  last,  just  as 
we  were  entering  the  ancient  and  honorable  town  of  Canterbury,  as 
weary  pilgrims  as  ever  went  there  in  the  days  of  worthy  old  Chaucer. 
The  cathedral  is  entirely  surrounded  by  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
and  the  massive  entrance  was  at  this  hour  of  course  closed.  We 
could  only  get  a  glimpse  of  its  fine  towers.  At  six  a.  m.,  we  were 
set  down  at  the  ‘  Ship  Hotel,’  at  Dover,  and  only  had  to  pay  five  shil¬ 
lings  more  than  the  regular  fare,  beside  three  shillings  to  the  guard, 
etc.,  for  keeping  us  awake,  and  two  shillings  more  for  porters,  ladders, 
etc.,  to  the  boat,  a  pigmy  affair,  y’clept  the  Britannia,  on  board  of 
which  we  descended,  after  a  poor  breakfast  at  the  hotel ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  rapidly  receding  from  the  ‘  white  cliffs  of  England.’ 
The  hills  along  this  coast  appear  to  be  entirely  of  chalk,  and  from  a 
short  distance,  the  shore  looks  as  if  partly  covered  with  snow.  The 
castle  and  heights  tower  above  the  town,  and  the  latter  give  it  the 
appearance  of  our  Brooklyn.  The  morning  was  brilliant  and  cloud¬ 
less,  and  the  sea  scarcely  ruffled.  So  we  glided  over  this  far-famed 
and  much-dreaded  channel  as  gently  as  we  should  cross  from  New- 
York  to  Jersey  City,  only  taking  somewhat  longer  time  to  do  it. 
Before  we  had  lost  sight  of  Dover,  the  coast  of  ‘  La  Belle  France’ 
was  very  distinct;  indeed  the  two  coasts  may  always  be  seen  from 
each  other,  in  clear  weather.  We  had  three  or  four  baskets  of  car¬ 
rier-pigeons  on  board,  which  were  liberated  at  intervals,  to  announce 
our  progress.  They  are  used  to  communicate  important  intelligence, 
and  never  fail  of  arriving  at  their  destination  in  about  ten  minutes. 

The  distance  from  Boulogne  to  Dover  is  forty  miles.  After  a 
voyage  of  three-and-a-half  hours,  we  made  the  bustling  town  of 
Boulogne,  which  is  prettily  situated  on  the  open  sea-coast,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  bay.  On  an  eminence  near  the  town,  is  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  monument,  commenced  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  (in¬ 
tended)  conquest  of  England,  (!)  and  completed  by  Louis  XVIII., 
to  commemorate  Napoleon’s  downfall  ! 


We  sailed  up  between  two  long  and  excellent  wood  piers,  filled 
with  expecting  friends,  porters,  police,  soldiers,  custom-house  officers, 
etc.,  and  stepping  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  Europe,  at  least  of 
the  continent,  I  was  escorted  by  a  companion  through  the  eager 
crowd,  amid  the  clamorous  calls  of  the  commissioners,  ‘  Hotel  du 
Nord]  Hotel  D’Angleterre  %  Hotel  D’Orleansl  Portmanteau,  Mon¬ 
sieur  ]’  and  all  in  a  strange  tongue.  What  a  jabbering  !  At  a  little 
bureau  on  the  quay  our  passports  were  received,  and  we  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  without  any  personal  examination,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  our  hotel  (D’Orlcans,)  taking  charge  of  our  luggage,  which 
he  ‘  passed’  in  an  hour,  without  giving  us  a  word  of  trouble  ;  but  we 
soon  found  we  were  not  to  escape  vexations,  for  the  seats  in  the  dili¬ 
gences  had  been  engaged  for  four  days  to  come  !  ^  This  is  especially 
provoking,  in  such  a  place  as  Boulogne.  But  repining  avails  not. 

This  is  the  second  of  ‘Le  Trois  Jours,’  and  the  tri-colored  flags 
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are  displayed  from  every  house  in  town,  giving  the  streets  a  gay 
and  lively  face.  This  is  a  remarkably  clean  and  orderly  place,  and 
in  this  respect  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  its  rival,  Calais.  It  is  a 
famous  sea-bathing  place,  and  during  the  summer,  English  residents 
and  visitors  form  one  third  of  the  whole  population.  Indeed,  the  town 
is  very  d  la  Anglaise  —  more  so,  they  say,  than  any  other  in  France. 
But  still  there  is  enough  to  remind  a  novice  that  he  is  really  in 
another  country,  in  the  old  world.  The  military  on  the  docks  and 
in  every  street;  the  poor  women,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  per¬ 
forming  the  labor  of  beasts  of  burthen,  being  in  fact  the  public  porters, 
and  thankful  for  the  chance  of  carrying  your  luggage  for  a  few  sous ; 
the  incessant  jabbering  in  a  strange  tongue,  (strange,  alas  !  to  me,) 
for  even  the  children  here,’  as  one  sagely  remarked,  ‘  talk  very  good 
French  the  streets  without  side-walks,  and  the  picturesque  figures 
in  them  ;  the  immense  clumsy  diligences,  arriving  and  setting  off  in 
cautious  pace  ;  the  street  harpists  and  music-grinders,  (of  which 
we  have  abundant  specimens,)  etc.  The  hotels  form  about  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  buildings  of  the  town,  and  are  all  crowded.  Mine 
host  has  a  summer  pavilion  on  the  banks  of  the  sea,  commanding  an 
extensive  view  of  the  English  coast,  etc.,  and  very  similiar  to  that  at 
Rockaway,  (L.  I.,)  and  to  this  we  are  sent  in  a  barouche  to  dine  at 
the  table  d'hote ,  in  a  large  airy  hall,  which  accommodates  one  hun¬ 
dred  or  more.  The  company,  being  mostly  English,  seemed  rather 
awkward  in  this  novel  mode  of  dining ;  and  there  was  no  general 
conversation  at  the  table.  My  neighbour  stared  with  astonishment 
when  he  found  I  was  not  English,  and  still  more  so  that  I  was  an 
American,  ‘the  first  he  had  ever  seen;’  and  he  looked  as  tickled  as 
if  he  had  seen  an  ourang-outang.  The  shore  before  the  pavilion  is 
covered  with  little  bathing-cars,  which  are  drawn  into  the  water  by 
horses,  and  there  is  a  handsome  assembly-hall  near  by,  for  the  bathers. 
After  dinner,  walked  up  to  the  ‘  barriers,’  or  ramparts,  which  sur¬ 
round  an  elevated  part  of  the  city,  and  serve  both  for  fortification  and 
a  public  promenade.  The  view  from  them  is  very  fine. 


Friday. —  A  rainy  day,  and  the  review  and  ceremonies  in  the 
church  are  given  up.  Strangers  at  the  hotels  have  been  invited  by 
the  mayor  to  a  grand  ball  at  the  ‘  Salle  du  Spectacle,’  or  theatre,  this 
evening.  A  band  of  music  at  the  pavilion  at  dinner.  AVent  to  the 
theatre  ;  great  crowd,  nine-tenths  spectators  ;  much  like  our  Masonic 
Hall  balls,  except  that  there  is  no  room  to  dance.  The  elite  of  the 
town  displayed  their  best,  but  the  majority  were  English.  It  was  to 
be  ires  selectc,  and  has  been  the  town-talk  for  a  week ;  yet  my  com¬ 
panion  said,  with  great  surprise,  that  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
dancers  he  had  bought  his  gloves.  Made  an  appointment  to  meet 
him  at  Amiens  cathedral,  at  five  a.  m. 

Saturday. — A  most  vexatious  mistake  of  my  own  has  lost  me  my 
seat  again,  and  I  must  endure  idleness  and  ennui,  in  this  purgatory, 
twenty-four  hours  longer.  Horrors!  AVhat  shall  Idol  Wandered 
into  a  museum,  and  killed  an  hour.  Bought  *  Diary  of  Desennuyee.’ 
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Miserable  trash !  Changed  it  for  Mrs.  Trollope’s  ‘  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  precious  little  better.  The  longest  day  I  have  known  this 
two  years. 


August  31st.  —  Found  myself  actually  mounted  on  the  rotondeoi 
a  French  diligence,  and  proceeding,  at  the  pace  of  six  or  seven 
miles  an  hour,  toward  Paris.  Splendid  morning;  and  the  roads  are 
thoroughly  sprinkled  by  the  late  rain.  The  diligence  has  been  recently 
much  modified,  &  V Anglaisc,  and  1  perceived  but  little  difference  in 
the  mode  or  rate  of  travelling.  This  one  has  two  outside  rear 
seats,  or  the  rotondc;  the  banquette,  over  the  conducteur’s  seat  in  front ; 
and  the  interior,  divided  into  three  apartments.  The  front  is  called  the 
coupe,  and  is  the  highest  price.  The  conducteur  is  a  respectable 
personage,  who  overlooks  the  whole  team,  delivers  the  passports, 
etc.,  and  the  fee  to  him,  and  the  postilion,  is  always  regular,  and 
paid  in  advance.  (The  fees  to  waiters  at  hotels  in  France  are  always 
charged  in  the  bills;  so  there  is  one  annoyance  well  rid  of.) 

The  road  to  Paris,  by  Montreuil,  Abbeville,  and  Beauvais,  is  flat, 
stale,  and  unprofitable.  There  is  little  to  be  seen  but  wheat-fields 
and  pastures,  and  here  and  there  a  bit  of  a  hut,  with  the  philanthro¬ 
pic  announcement,  ‘  Loge  au  pied  et  un  clieval ;  ’which  is  equivalent,  I 
presume,  to  the  similar  English  establishments’  sign,  ‘  Entertainment 
for  man  and  horse.’  Montreuil  is  an  antique  and  strongly-fortified 
town,  entirely  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  several  out-posts.  Here 
we  stopped  to  dine.  Abbeville,  the  next,  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
route,  and  quite  continental  in  its  appearance.  It  was  a  fete-day, 
and  the  whole  population  were  amusing  themselves  in  the  streets, 
some  with  a  dancing  monkey,  others  listening  to  a  buffoon,  or  impro- 
visatrice.  Then  we  passed  through  Airaines,  Granvilliers,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles  to  Beauvais,  famous  for  its  siege  in  1472  by  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  which  was  raised  by  the  heroic  Jean  Hanchette,  whose  memory 
is  still  honored  by  an  annual  festival.  Here  we  took  a  good  break¬ 
fast,  for  which  our  night  ride  had  created  an  excellent  appetite. 
Passing  then  through  the  small  villages  of  Puiseux,  Blaumont,  Sur- 
Oise  and  Marseilles,  we  came  to  Saint  Dennis,  the  burial-place  of  the 
kings  of  France,  and  from  thence  proceeded  through  a  broad, 
straight,  dusty  avenue,  to  the  capital,  without  having  any  general 
view;  and  were  set  down  at  the  bureaux  of  the  Messagcries 
Royal,  where  our  luggage  was  slightly  examined,  and  1  was  then 
escorted,  by  a  young  companion,  to  the  Hotel  De  Lille  et  d’Albion, 
opposite  the  Palais  Royal.  Dined  at  the  table  d’hdle,  with  a 
company  of  thirty,  all  English.  Got  a  cab  and  rode  over  one  of  the 
bridges  to  find  my  quandam  yankee  doctor.  Find  it  necessary  to  be 
in  earnest  now  about  learning  French.  My  ignorance  is  rather 
awkward,  but  still  it  is  not  impossible  to  make  myself  understood  ; 
and  ‘  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.’ 


August  2nd.  —  Hired  a  guide,  or  interpreter,  to  show  me  the 
localities,  and  assist  me  in  my  business.  In  the  city  in  general,  I  am 
disappointed.  The  narrow,  filthy  streets,  with  gutters  in  the  centre, 
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and  without  side-walks,  and  the  antique  and  irregular  buildings,  do  not 
realize  my  notions  of  gay,  elegant  Paris.  But  the  extent  and  magni¬ 
ficence  of  the  public  buildings,  palaces,  gardens,  parks,  boulevards, 
etc.,  are  enough  to  atone  for  the  dirty  streets.  The  general  view  of 
the  city,  from  one  of  the  centre  bridges,  (the  atmosphere  being 
wonderfully  clear  and  transparent,)  is  grand  and  imposing  in  the 
extreme.  The  luxurious  and  superb  architecture  of  the  Louvre, 
Tuilleries,  Luxembourg,  and  Palais  Royal,  and  the  immense  extent,  as 
well  as  the  great  beauty  and  elegance,  of  the  gardens  and  parks,  con¬ 
nected  with  these  places,  must  astonish  even  the  most  sanguine. 


August  4th.  —  Took  lodgings  with  Dr. -  in  Rue  D’Enfer, 

opposite  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  for  three  objects,  namely  : 
to  have  a  guide  to  the  city  ;  to  learn  French  from  him  and  the  talk¬ 
ative  landlady,  and  for  economy’s  sake,  for  I  pay  but  seven  and  a  half 
francs  a  week  for  a  snug  room  with  attendance,  in  a  good  situation, 
and  can  have  breakfast  (such  as  it  is)  for  fifteen  sous.* 

6th.  Having  disposed  of  most  of  my  business,  I  commenced  1  lioni¬ 
zing .’  First,  I  walked  over  Pont  des  Arts,  through  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuilleries,  to  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  which,  I  need  not 
say,  is  laid  out  on  a  scale  of  great  extent,  and  magnificence,  and  is 
profusely  adorned  with  fine  statues,  and  groups  in  bronze  and  mar¬ 
ble.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  noble  walks  in  this  garden  are 
truly  astonishing.  And  it  is  not  less  so,  that  the  finest  statuary  should 
be  so  liberally  exposed  to  the  public,  without  the  least  guard  or  protec¬ 
tion,  and  yet  none  of  it  is  ever  injured.  Fassed  through  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  (late  Place  Louis  XVI. ;)  and  the  Champs  Elysees,  where 
they  were  removing  the  lamps,  etc.,  used  in  the  late  fete  of  the  three 
days ;  and  walked  up  the  broad  and  noble  avenue  to  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  which  was  completed  a  few  days  since,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  most  admired  ornaments  of  the  capital.  I  will 
send  you  a  printed  description,  which  will  save  me  a  great  many  words. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  most  extravagant  epithets  will  not  give  you 
too  high  an  idea  of  it.  It  is  of  white  marble,  adorned  with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs,  and  is  so  immense  in  extent  and  height,  that  from  the  Pont 
Neuf,  about  three  miles  distant,  it  is  conspicuous  far  above  the  tall 
trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  all  the  surrounding  objects. 


Returned  to  the  Louvre,  and  spent  the  forenoon  in  its  celebrated 
Musee  and  Gallery  of  Paintings.  This  gallery  is  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  and  would  reach  from  Broadway  to 
Wooster-street !  The  ceiling  is  oval,  and  is  elegantly  gilded  and 
adorned.  The  perspective  of  the  gallery  is  much  like  that  of  Thames 
Tunnel,  and  the  farther  end  appears  to  be  only  three  or  four  feet 
high.  As  to  the  paintings,  *1  have  marked  in  the  catalogue  those 
which  particularly  struck  me,  and  no  farther  description  would  be 


*1  am  particular  in  the  mention  of  these  pecuniary  facts,  believing  that  they  will  be 
useful  to  American  readers,  who  may  contemplate  going  abroad. 
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worth  while.  The  gallery  of  ancient  sculpture  is  of  course  intensely 
interesting,  and  contains  one  of  the  finest  collections  in  the  world. 
(See  Madame  Starke.)  Walked  up  to  the  Boulevards,  which,  with 
Rue  Rivoli,  Rue  Castiglione,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  others,  are 
the  only  streets  which  do  credit  to  the  city.  The  Boulevards  are 
quite  modern  ;  and  when  the  trees  are  matured,  and  the  building 
finished,  they  will  he  much  more  beautiful  than  now.  The  Boulevard 
des  Italiens  is  the  handsomest.  In  the  Boulevard  Conti,  is  the 
superb  church  of  St.  Madeline,  the  interior  of  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  like  the  Bourse,  or  Exchange,  on  the  model  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  and  is  built  of  white  marble,  surrounded  with  exquisite 
Corinthian  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  In  the  Place 
Vendome,  nearby,  is  the  celebrated  column  (on  the  model  of  Trajan’s,) 
erected  by  Napoleon  to  commemorate  his  victories.  What  a  gigantic 
mind  was  Napoleon’s!  It  is  displayed  as  much  in  the  monuments, 
edifices,  and  public  works,  which  he  planned  and  executed,  as  in  his 
ambitious  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Europe.  This  column  is  made 
of  cannon  taken  in  his  battles,  and  you  must  see  it,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  difficulty  as  well  as  grandeur  of  such  a  project. 

Returned  to  my  room  before  dark ;  for  recent  examples  have  shown, 
that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  be  out  alone,  late  in  the  evening,  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  Several  persons  have  been  attacked  and  robbed, 
and  one  or  two  killed,  in  this  neighbor-hood,  within  a  few  days. 


Sunday.  —  Went  to  St.  Sulpice,  which  is  ranked  as  the  second 
church  in  Paris,  next  to  Notre  Dame.  It  is  Roman  Catholic  of  course, 
for  there  are  but  four  or  five  Protestant  churches  in  all  Paris  !  The 
front  of  St.  Sulpice  is  very  grand  and  imposing,  but  the  rest  is  not 
particularly  so.  The  interior  is  spacious  and  lofty,  but  far  less  elabo¬ 
rately  finished  and  decorated  than  the  cathedrals  of  England.  There 
are  large  niches  around  the  walls,  enclosed  with  a  railing,  and  adorned 
with  fine  paintings,  an  altar  etc.,  which  seemed  to  be  private  or  family 
chapels.  Several  companies  of  children,  apparently  belonging  to 
schools,  were  led  into  the  church  by  priests  in  black  cloth  robes. 
These  priests  were  reading  the  service  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
and  in  the  niches,  to  groups  of  ten  or  twenty  ;  but  the  principal  one 
was  before  the  grand  altar,  which  was  richly  adorned,  and  contrived 
for  effect,  which  I  cannot  describe. 

7th.  —  Went  to  Versailles,  where  there  was  to  be  a  grand  review, 
etc.  The  Doctor,  a  medical  student,  a  New-Orleans  gentleman, 
and  myself,  took  a  hack  together,  and  started  off  about  eleven  o’clock. 
All  the  world  had  gone  or  were  going;  the  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  from 
the  superb  barouche  of  the  nobility,  to  the  go-cart  of  the  market  folks, 
were  innumerable.  Rode  along  the  Quai  des  Tuilleries  and  the 
Champs  Elysees.  Passed  Saint  Cloud,  the  favorite  residence  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  scene  of  the  bloodless  revolution  which  gave  him 
the  government  of  France.  Near  the  palace,  is  a  column  for  tele¬ 
graphs,  by  which  Napoleon  communicated  Avitli  Paris.  A  certain 
light  was  a  signal  that  he  would  see  nobody.  Neither  lord  nor  lady 
must  approach. 
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Arrived  at  Versailles  at  one.  Review  just  over !  The  palace  here 
is  immensity  personified.  It  can  hardly  be  comprehended.  From 
the  magnificent  gardens,  the  view  of  it  is  superb.  These  gardens 
will  more  than  realize  the  most  brilliant  fairy  scene  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  They  extend  several  miles  in  each  direction;  laid  out  with 
the  most  perfect  neatness  and  order ;  and  this  is  their  only  fault. 
There  is  too  much  trimming —  too  much  exactness.  If  they  were  a 
little  more  like  the  wild  beauty  of  nature,  they  would  please  my  eye 
as  well.  Statuary,  of  all  sorts,  is  liberally  disposed  throughout  these 
vast  grounds;  noble  avenues  intersect  each  other  at  half-angles  in  the 
gardens  and  park;  and  in  these  the  trees  are  so  placed  and  trimmed 
as  to  form  a  grand  triumphal  arch  ;  while  the  squares  between  are 
occupied  by  fountains,  curiously  devised,  or  by  a  bed  of  flowers. 

‘  All  the  world  and  his  wife’  were  there.  Suddenly,  there  was  a 
pressing  toward  one  of  the  grand  avenues.  Jt  was  to  see  the  King 
of  Naples,  who  is  now  here  on  a  visit  to  his  aunt,  the  Queen  of  the 
French.  The  king  and  the  French  queen  were  in  an  open  car,  ac¬ 
companied  by  two  good-looking  youths,  about  sixteen  and  eighteen, 
(the  Dukes  of  Nemours  and  Orleans,)  and  the  two  princesses,  rather 
pretty,  and  dressed  with  taste  and  marked  simplicity.  An  elderly 
gentleman,  next  to  the  King  of  Naples,  was  said  to  be  his  minister 
or  guardian,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  needed  one.  He  is  a  mustachoed, 
dandyish-looking  fellow,  and  stared  through  his  quizzing  glass  in  a 
style  quite  amusing.  The  people  took  oft' their  hats,  as  the  car  passed, 
but  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  applause  or  enthusiasm 

On  our  return,  just  as  we  stopped  at  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  the 
French  king’s  carriage  came  up,  kept  as  close  as  a  prison  ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  queen  and  he  of  Naples  arrived,  and  stopped  in  the 
park  to  change  horses ;  so  we  had  a  chance  to  scan  them  all  very 
closely.  The  queen  might  have  been  handsome  once,  but  she  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  now.  She  bowed  repeatedly  to  some  one  by  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  but  not  a  word  was  uttered,  which  appeared  very  strange. 


10th.  —  My  way  to  Galignani’s  reading-room,  every  morning,  is 
through  the  portico  of  the  hall  of  the  celebrated  French  Institute, 
over  the  Pont  des  Arts,  and  through  the  quadrangles  of  the  Louvre 
and  Palais  Royal.  What  a  world  in  miniature,  (and  not  on  a  very 
small  scale  either,)  is  this  Palais  Royal  !  A  palace  that  would  cover 
two  or  three  of  our  squares,  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  converted  by 
its  proprietor,  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  into  an  immense  bazaar  ;  the 
entrance  from  every  part  being  from  the  interior  court,  which  is  a 
long  promenade  of  itself,  adorned  with  rows  of  trees,  fountains,  and 
gardens.  The  lower  floor  of  the  palace  is  divided  into  stores,  in  the 
arcade  fashion,  in  which  are  displayed  every  article,  almost,  which  can 
be  imagined  or  desired,  for  use  or  ornament.  The  jewellers  are  the 
most  numerous.  There  are,  I  should  think,  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  of  these  shops  on  the  first  floor,  and  they  each  rent  for  four 
thousand  francs  per  annum.  The  second  floor  is  occupied  by  cafes, 
reading-rooms  and  by  gambling-establishments,  or  *  hells,’  and  the 
upper  stories  by  characters  of  all  sorts,  male  and  female.  In  short, 
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there  is  a  specimen  of  every  thing,  good  and  bad,  in  this  Palais 
Royal;  and  even  the  bad  is  made  so  alluring  and  dazzling,  that  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  no  very  difficult  matter  for  an  unwary  novice  there  to  rid 
himself  of  his  superfluous  cash.  The  imposing  coup  iVocil  of  the 
palace  and  gardens  you  can  imagine  better  from  the  prints,  than 
from  any  description. 

Near  the  Bourse,  is  the  Halle  au  Ble,  an  immense  circular  build¬ 
ing,  the  dome  of  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Pantheon  at 
Home. 


In  my  ramble  to-day,  I  dropped  into  a  church  which  I  found  to  be 
that  of  Saint  Roch,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Paris.  Like  Saint 
Sulpice,  it  has  numerous  private  altars  in  the  enclosures  around  the 
walls,  which  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  Near  the  main  altar, 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  sepulchre,  made  with  r  eal  stones,  and 
roughly  placed  in  the  supposed  manner  of  the  original,  and  a  group 
of  statuary,  as  large  as  life,  representing  the  entombment.  It  is  so 
well  done,  that  the  credulous  devotees  who  were  kneeling  before  it 
seemed  to  think  it  was  reality.  Near  it  is  a  representation  of  Mount 
Calvary  and  the  Crucifixion,  not  painted,  but  contrived  to  produce  a 
most  singular  effect. 

In  the  aisle  of  Saint  Roch,  I  met  an  English  lady,  and  her  three 
daughters,  whom  I  had  seen  at  Boulogne.  Having  travelled  with  the 
lady’s  husband,  but  not  having  been  formally  introduced,  I  passed 
without  speaking  to  them.  The  lady  turned  and  spoke  to  me,  and 
politely  invited  me  to  call  at  her  hotel.  I  mention  this,  as  proving 
that  the  English  are  not  always  so  tenacious  about  formal  introduc¬ 
tions  as  they  have  been  represented. 


Tuesday,  9tii.  — Walked  before  breakfast  to  the  Jardin  des  Plants, 
where  botanical  students  have  the  privilege  of  studying  all  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  specimens  which  are  there  displayed,  in  a  garden 
of  three-fourths  of  a  mile  long.  A  small  hill  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  a  little  bronze  temple,  from  which  there  is  a  good 
prospect.  On  this  hill  are  two  or  three  Cedars  of  Lebanon ,  which 
are  esteemed  very  rare  and  valuable  ;,it  is  a  beautiful  tree,  and  quite 
oriental.  Beside  the  plants  in  this  establishment,  there  is  a  mena¬ 
gerie,  a  museum  of  botany  and  natural  history,  etc. 

Visited  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  is  appropriated  for 
paintings  and  sculpture  by  living  artists.  It  was  a  rich  treat.  See 
catalogue.  The  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  is  a  beautiful  prome¬ 
nade,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Tuilleries.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  gayety  and  brilliancy  of  the  scene  in  these  gardens  at  sunset, 
and  early  in  the  evening,  when  the  thousands  are  enjoying  the  cool 
refreshing  air,  or  admiring  the  fountains  and  statues.  In  the  Tuille¬ 
ries,  a  sculpture  in  bronze  has  been  lately  put  up,  representing  a  lion 
crushing  a  viper  or  serpent.  It  seems  to  attract  much  attention,  as 
being  emblematical  of  a  strong  government  putting  down  all  insur¬ 
rectionary  vipers. 

Visited  Notrc-Dame.  The  interior  architecture  will  not  compare 
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with  that  of  York  Minster,  and  other  English  cathedrals,  but  it  has 
a  lighter  and  more  cheerful  appearance.  It  is  abundantly  decorated 
with  paintings,  some  of  which  are  very  superior.  A  company  of 
priests  were  chanting  in  the  choir,  in  the  most  doleful  manner  ima¬ 
ginable.  Ascended  by  four  hundred  steps  to  the  top  of  the  towers, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Paris  and  the  environs.  The 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  the  view  much  better  than  that 
from  Saint  Paul’s.  The  Palais  de  Justice,  where  the  courts,  etc., 
are  held,  is  near  Notre  Dame,  on  the  He  de  Cite.  The  Court  of 
Cassation  are  now  engaged  in  the  trial  of  persons  lately  arrested  for 
supposed  treasonable  plots.  Poor  Louis  Phillipe  !  thine  is  a  throne 
of  thorns !  Thou  darest  not  show  thyself  in  public,  lest  thy  life  should 
be  forfeited  !  Who  does  not  envy  thee  !  And  yet,  I  have  never 
learned  that  the  king  has  merited  these  attempts  on  his  life.  The 
government,  in  spite  of  some  severe  laws,  lias  been  as  liberal  as  the 
character  of  the  people  would  justify. 

The  Bibliothequc  du  Rni  contains  eight  hundred  thousand  volumes, 
the  largest  library  in  the  world.  I  noticed  a  work  on  the  topography, 
etc.,  of  France,  alone,  in  two  hundred  and  nine  large  folio  volumes  ! 
Connected  with  the  library,  is  an  immense  collections  of  prints,  and 
of  antique  medals,  cameos,  gems,  etc.  I  saw  the  armourof  the  Duke 
of  Sully,  Henry  IF.,  and  several  of  the  French  generals  ;  manuscript 
original  letters  of  Racine,  Moliere,  Bossuet,  Boileau,  Voltaire, 
Fenelon,  Rousseau,  etc. ;  manuscripts  written  in  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  centuries,  beautifully  illuminated ;  manuscripts  in  Turkish,  Ara¬ 
bic,  Coptic,  Egyptian,  etc.,  and  paintings  from  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
probably  done  before  Christ. 


The  papers  announced  a  review  of  the  troops  before  the  Tuilleries, 
by  the  king,  and  the  King  of  Naples,  but  it  was  changed  to  the  Champs 
Elysees,  and  the  King  of  France  was  not  present.  He  is  said  to  be 
very  courageous  himself,  and  it  is  only  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
family  and  his  ministers  whcli  keep  him  so  close.  He  wished  to 
have  the  review  on  the  29th,  but  they  would  not  permit  him.  Just 
as  I  was  leaving  the  Garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  the  king  arrived  in  a 
coach-and-six,  preceded  by  a  courier,  and  escorted  by  a  party  of 
dragoons.  He  looked  out  of  the  carriage  and  bowed,  and  I  had  a 
good  opportunity  to  see  him.  The  face  was  quite  natural,  and  very 
much  like  the  prints. 

This  afternoon  I  visited  one  of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
sights  in  Paris,  the  manufactory  of  the  celebrated  Gobelin  Tapestry , 
where  those  copies  of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael,  exhibited  in  New- 
York,  were  made.  The  operation  appears  perfectly  simple,  and  yet 
I  cannot  understand  it.  The  picture  to  be  copied  is  hung  on  the  wall 
behind  the  loom  ;  the  weaver  sits  with  his  back  to  it,  and  works  on 
the  bach  of  the  tapestry.  It  is  done  entirely  by  hand,  and  of  course 
it  is  very  slow  work,  six  years  being  spent  on  one  piece.  There  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  rooms,  some  of  them  containing  two  or  three 
looms.  Several  of  the  pieces  now  on  the  looms  are  very  beautiful, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  very  expensive.  None  but  kings  and  million¬ 
aires  afford  them.  Annexed  to  the  tapestry  rooms,  there  is  a 
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manufactory  of  carpets,  of  a  most  princely  description,  uniting  the 
thickness  and  durability  of  the  Turkey  carpets,  with  the  softness  and 
elegance  of  the  Wilton.  The  colors  and  patterns  are  really  superb. 
The  carpets  are  always  made  in  one  piece.  These,  also,  are  such  as 
the  most  wealthy  only  can  buy. 


The  Pantheon,  once  called  the  Church  of  Saint  Genevieve,  is  a 
sort  of  national  monument.  It  is  an  elegant  building,  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  supported  within  and  without  by  Corinthian  pillars.  The 
dome  is  particularly  lofty  and  beautiful.  On  the  walls,  are  four  gilt 
tablets,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  citizens,  killed  in  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  crypt  is 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  monuments  of  distinguished  per¬ 
sons.  Our  guide,  with  a  lantern,  escorted  us  to  this  subterranean 
region,  where  we  ‘  meditated  among  the  tombs.’  Suddenly 
he  came  to  a  statue,  and  raising  the  lantern  to  the  face,  discovered 
to  us  features  expressing  a  scornful  sneer,  which  made  me  start. 
It  was  a  statue  of  Voltaire.  While  there,  another  party  came  in, 
preceded  by  the  guide  and  lantern,  and  dodging  every  now  and  then 
from  behind  the  pillars  of  the  crypt,  it  seemed  like  being  in  the 
regions  of  the  dead.  In  the  evening,  went  to  see  the  celebrated 
Taglioni,  at  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique,  being  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  for  some  time.  The  house  was  as  full  as  it  could  be  packed, 
and  1  could  hardly  get  a  peep  ;  but  I  saw  such  dancing  as  I  never 
beheld  before.  It  is  most  appropriately  called  the  *  poetryof  motion. 
Visited  an  exhibition  of  Sevres  porcelain  ;  should  like  to  send  home 
a  set,  but  it  rather  exceeds  my  purse.  The  Hotel  des  Invalides ,  is 
the  largest  building  in  Paris,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  an  asylum 
for  maimed  and  superannuated  soldiers.  The  chapel  connected  with 
it,  and  especially  the  dome,  is  much  admired,  and  is  considered  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Paris.  The  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon  are 
here  to  be  seen  in  their  cocked  hats  and  military  dress  ;  some  with 
one  arm,  others  minus  a  leg.  They  are  all  well  taken  care  of,  and 
have  nothing  to  do.  Near  the  Invalides,  is  the  Ecole  Militaire,  and 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have 
been  paraded. 


On  tbe  banks  of  the  river,  facing  the  Place  de  Concord,  is  the 
Palace  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  or  Palace  Bourbon.  The  Hall 
of  Sitting  is  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  seats  raised  above 
each  other.  It  is  very  elegant,  and  even  gay,  in  its  decorations.  The 
front  benches  are  inscribed  Ministres.  The  session  of  the  chamber 
does  not  commence  till  winter.  We  were  also  shown  the  other 
apartments  of  the  palace.  Next  to  this  is  the  Palace  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  farther  on  is  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies,  or  Mint.  This 
afternoon,  at  five  o’clock,  stepped  into  an  omnibus,  in  order  to  be  at 
Pere  la  Chaise  at  sunset.  It  is  on  an  eminence  near  the  barriers  of 
the  city.  The  street  which  leads  to  it  was  filled  with  women,  who 
were  making  and  selling  those  yellow  wreaths,  (of  which  I  send  you 
a  specimen,  1  for  the  visitors  tcf  decorate  the  tombs  of  their  friends. 
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Great  numbers  of  these  were  placed  on  the  tombs,  some  fresh,  and 
others  faded  and  dried.  The  cemetery  is  on  the  same  plan  as  that  at 
Mount  Auburn,  or  rather  Mount  Auburn  is  on  the  plan  of  this.  There 
are  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  tombs  here,  displaying  every  variety 
of  taste  and  whim  in  the  style  arid  pattern,  and  filling  a  space  of  some 
hundred  acres,  the  walks  through  which  form  quite  a  labyrinth, 
insomuch  that  the  guides  charge  three  francs  to  go  through  it,  which 
I  did  not  choose  to  pay.  I  found  the  tombs  of  Abelard  and  Heloise, 
Moliere  and  La  Fontaine  (which  are  side  by  side,  and  very  simple, 
and  covered  with  names  of  visiting  scribblers,)  Rousseau,  La  Bruyere, 
La  Place,  (the  author  of  Mecanique  Celeste,)  Moreau,  Volney,  (a  plain 
pyramid,)  and  several  other  distinguished  names.  Many  of  the  monu¬ 
ments  are  very  splendid,  particularly  that  of  General  Foy,  and  others 
which  1  cannot  recollect.  The  inscriptions  are  as  various  as  the  monu¬ 
ments.  Some  are  very  simple  :  ‘  a  mon  pere  ;’  ‘  a  notre  cher  ami 
*  a  notre  petite  Julie,’  etc.  Many  of  the  monuments  are  little  chapels, 
with  altars,  candles,  chairs,  etc.,  and  some  even  with  paintings ;  having 
an  iron  door,  of  open  work,  so  that  you  can  look  in  and  see  the 
taste  and  superstition  of  the  founder.  It  requires  a  whole  day,  at 
least,  to  take  even  a  passing  view  of  all  the  monuments.  The  view 
from  the  highest  ground  in  the  cemetry  is  very  fine. 


12tii.  I  had  sent  a  note  to  Prince  Czartoryski,  desiring  to  know  if 
it  was  his  pleasure  that  I  should  call  on  him.  This  morning  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  polite  and  elegantlyrwritten  note,  in  French,  saying  :  ‘  Le 

Prince  Czartoryski  presente  ses  complimens  a  Mr. - ,  et  s’em- 

presse  de  le  prevenir  qu’il  aura  le  plaisir  de  l’attendre  chez  soi, 
demain  a  11  li.  dans  la  matinee.’  Ce  10  Aout,  1836.  25  Faubourg 

du  Roule.’ 

I  did  not  receive  it  till  the  day  after  that  designated,  but  still  I 
w'ent.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  even  a  porter  or  a  servant  on  the 
premises.  An  old  man  escorted  me  up  stairs,  and  knocking,  the  door 
opened  where  a  good  looking  gentleman  was  writing.  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  whether  he  was  the  prince  or  not,  but  he  seemed  to  expect 

me.  ‘Monsieur - V  ‘  Oui,  Monsieur.’  He  escorted  me  to  the  next 

room,  and  took  my  card  into  another.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  noble¬ 
looking  man,  about  fifty-five, came  out,  and  taking  my  hand,  was  ‘very 

glad  to  see  Mr. - ;’  ‘  walk  in  and  so  I  was  seated  on  a  plain 

gingham-covered  sofa,  with  the  Prince  Czartoryski.  The  apartments, 
furniture,  etc.,  are  plain  almost  to  meanness,  and  the  prince’s  panta¬ 
loons  themselves  looked  as  if  they  had  been  washed  five  or  six  times; 
a  fact  which  I  consider  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  has  decidedly 
one  of  the  finest,  noblest  countenances  I  ever  saw.  It  is  expressive 
at  once  of  dignity,  energy,  and  benevolence.  It  indicates  a  contempt 
of  every  thing  mean. 

I  must  confess  I  felt  rather  awkward  in  this  my  first  t6te-a-tete 
with  a  prince.  It  was  so  hat’d  to  have  to  say  ‘  your  highness’  at  every 
sentence,  that  I  finally  dropped  it  entirely,  and  answered  yes,  Sir,  or 
no,  Sir.  He  evidently  expects  this  form,  but  does  not  insist  upon  it. 
He  inquired  about  the  condition  of  his  countrymen  in  the  United 
States ;  if  they  had  obtained  employment ;  if  they  conducted  them- 
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selves  well ;  what  gentlemen  had  interested  themselves  for  them. 
He  had  not  heard  of  Mr.  Wilder,  and  told  his  secretary  to  take  down 
liis  name.  He  asked  if  any  association  for  the  Poles  existed  in 
New-York,  and  if  one  could  not  be  formed;  if  the  Americans  were 
not  rather  partial  to  Russia,  and  thought  she  had  done  right.  This 
I  answered  very  warmly,  and  said  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  country 
had  watched  with  astonishment  the  conduct  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  in  not  interfering  in  behalf  of  Poland.  That  the  wrongs  of 
Poland  were  a  favorite  theme  for  our  school-boys  and  school-girls. 

After  a  conversation  of  half  an  hour  or  more,  I  took  leave,  the 
prince  inviting  me  very  cordially  to  call  on  him  when  I  returned  to 
Paris.  The  morning  papers  state  that  ‘  the  goveniment  (of  Prance) 
yesterday  made  an  application  to  Prince  Czartoryski  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  Poles  to  go  to  Spain’  —  for  which  ‘  party,’  I  did  not  notice. 
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SCHOOL  FRIENDSHIPS. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

Whether  women  are  abstractedly  less 
formed  for  friendship  than  men,  we  cannot  stop 
to  inquire.  When  the  tie  does  operate  upon 
females,  it  certainly  is  (while  it  lasts)  more 
energetic  and  trustworthy  than  among  men; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  woman  is  usually  so 
taken  up  and  preoccupied  by  family  duties, — 
by  the  interests  of  her  husband  and  children, 
that  she  has  not  leisure  for  extra  parochial  at¬ 
tachments.  Il  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the 
friendships  of  women  are  more  frequently 
formed  with  the  opposite  sex  than  with  their 
own :  and  in  the  few  cases  in  which  females 
enter  into  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with 
each  other,  it  is  most  commonly  hut  the  prelude 
for  a  bitter  and  internecine  warfare. 

But  without  dwelling  too  earnestly  on  this 
position,  the  life  of  school  girls  is  so  much  more 
circumscribed  than  that  of  boys— their  conduct 
is  so  closely  restricted,  and  their  intellect  so 
little  called  on,  that  there  is  far  less  scope  af¬ 
forded  for  selection  in  the  formation  oi  their 
friendships ;  and  when  they  have  lived  a  little 
in  the  world  their  entire  being  and  affections 
have  become  so  changed,  that  identity  itself 
noarly  disappears.  So  those  that  parted  inti¬ 
mates  at  the  boarding-school,  meet  in  society 
with  the  coolest  indifference ;  at  most  exchange 
a  hasty  recognition,  and  hurry  onwards  in 
search  of  newer  and  livelier  interests. 

But  though  the  school  friendships  of  females 
are  thus  frail  and  unenduring,  and  yield  but  the 
perfume  and  the  suppliance  of  a  minute,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  while  they  last,  exceed¬ 
ingly  exalted  and  engrossing.  The  reasons  are 
manifold.  Girls  in  general  are  brought  up  in  a 
denser  atmosphere  of  illusions  than  boys;  the 
realities  of  life  are  more  sedulously  excluded ; 
ignorance  is  made  a  substitute  for  innocence, 
and  female  youth  is  prepared  fordoing  its  duty 
in  a  world  of  things  by  a  guarded  training  in 
every  thing  that  is  not.  The  judgment  thus 
thwarted  and  crabbed,  leaves  the  imagination 
unregulated,  and  every  thing  is  excessive,  be¬ 
cause  nothing  is  compared. 

The  friendships  of  girls  are  also  augmented 
by  the  revolution  which  is  going  on  at  the 
time  in  their  own  frame ;  the  consequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  ideas  gives  birth  to  endless 
self-questionings,  which  lead  to  mutual  revela¬ 
tions  combining  the  pleasures  of  curiosity  and 
the  charm  of  secrecy.  These  associations  ac¬ 
quire  a  factitious  exaltation  through  the  excita¬ 
ble  nature  of  the  subject.  Such  friendships 
indeed  are  little  less  than  misplaced  love.  The 
adolescent  stomach  looks  out  beyond  itself  for 
something  (il  as  yet  knotvs  not  what,)  and  it 
takes  to  clialk  and  sealing-wax,  and  indulges  in 
yearnings  that  are  not  imbodied  in  ideas.  Thus 
an  unapplied  fund  of  morbid  expansiveness  is 


generated,  which  is  vested  in  the  first  object  of 
sympathy  that  offers.  The  satirist  may  perhaps 
add  to  these  causes  the  mc:e  garrulous  and  com¬ 
municative  disposition  of  females, — in  plainer 
English,  their  love  of  gossip,  which,  when  all 
is  said  in  the  way  of  railing,  is  but  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  a  more  sensitive  and  Hunt  nature. 
Lastly,  must  be  added  to  these  various  sources 
of  intimate  association,  the  close  circumvalli- 
tion  of  prohibitions  which  environ  boarding- 
school  existence,  and  which  occasion  a  stronger 
rush  of  the  impulses  in  those  channels  which 
happen  to  be  left  free. 

We  have  been  led  to  put  these  thoughts  of 
ours  upon  paper  by  an  anecdote  of  school  friend¬ 
ship  which  we  recently  encountered,  and  which 
strikingly  elucidates  many  points  of  our  doc¬ 
trine.  We  shall  therefore  give  it  to  our  readers; 
for  though  we  cannot  absolutely  guarantee  its 
authenticity,  and  can  only  tell  the  tale  as  ’twas 
told  to  us,  yet  there  is  something  in  its  details 
so  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  times, 
and  of  the  individuals,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  it  a  degree  of  credence. 

Most  of  our  readers  know  something  of  Bo¬ 
naparte’s  foundation  for  female  education  at 
Ecoucn,  an  aping  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon’s  school  al  St.Cyr, 
but  turned  to  other  purposes.  In  this  school 
the  daughters  of  military  parents  of  all  ranks 
were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality ; 
and  the  heiress  of  a  marshal  of  France  might 
become  the  intimate  associate  and  confidante  of 
the  orphan  of  a  corporal  or  a  sergeant.  Among 
the  pupils  of  the  establishment  there  were  atone 
time  three  friends,  whose  mutual  attachment 
was  a  subject  of  general  remark  and  eulogy,  in 
a  school  where  emulation,  carried  to  its  fullest 
extent,  rarely  gave  birth  to  jealousy  or  dislike. 
These' heroines  of  friendship  were  called  Hor- 
tense,  Maria,  and  Clarissa.  Maria  was  the 
child  of  a  poor  suh-lieutenant,  who  had  been 
disabled  by  losing  his  eyes  in  an  action  on  the 
Rhine.  Clarissa,  on  the  contrary,  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  those  generals  who  made 
such  immense  fortunes  in  the  wars  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  to  whom  Napoleon  had  given  prin¬ 
cipalities,  as  stop-gaps  to  appease  ambition,  till 
better  things  should  turn  up.  Hortense  was  of 
a*  still  more  distinguished  birth.  The  young 
and  interesting  friends  were  remarkable  for  the 
equality  of  their  attainments;  they  pursued  their 
studies  with  an  identical  success.  At  each  dis¬ 
tribution  of  prizes  the  three  names  were  sure  to 
issue  together  from  the  mouth  of  the  grand- 
chancellor  of  the  empire,  whose  limited  charge 
it  was  on  such  occasions  to  give  honour  where 
honour  was  due ;  and  the  three  always  rose  to¬ 
gether  to  receive  the  same  recompence. 

Years  were  thus  passed  away,  and  friendship 
ripened  with  the  ripening  intelligence  of  these 
Pylades  and  Orestes  in  petticoats,  these  Jona¬ 
thans  and  Davids  in  monitors.  How  comes  it, 
by  the  by,  that  we  have  no  femnle  instances  on 
record  of  proverbial  friendship  to  quote  ns  pen¬ 
dants  for  our  masculine  miracles  'l  The  day, 
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however,  came  (as  such  days  always  will  come, 
if  folks  have  only  the  patience  to  await  them,) 
which  was  to  part  the  friends,  and  to  cut  a  gor- 
dian-knot,  to  which  the  true  lover’s  is  but  as 
one  of  Sterne’s  “equivocating  reduplications.” 
The  triumfeminate  was  to  be  broken  up,  a  sister 
was  to  be  abstracted  from  the  bevy :  for  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  the  blind  lieutenant,  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  her  home.  Her  mother  had  died, 
and  her  father  was  in  want  of  an  Antigone  to 
guide  his  benighted  steps. 

To  tell  what  was  the  grief  of  the  inseparables, 
to  count  the  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  which 
were  breathed  to  the  winds,  in  utter  neglect  of 
the  known  propensity  of  the  like  autant  en  em- 
porler,  were  an  idle  waste  of  time.  The  grief 
of  well  jointured  widows,  the  sorrow  of  discon¬ 
solate  relicts  of  ungovernable  shrews  were  as 
nothing  in  comparison ;  and  what  is  still  more, 
les  belles  eplorccs  were  in  perfect  earnest,  and 
they  lamented  with  a  good  faith  as  commenda¬ 
ble  as  it  is  rare.  We  cannot  help  suspecting, 
too,  that  the  bitterness  of  parting  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  something  more  than  an  in¬ 
stinctive  foreknowledge  of  the  consequences  of 
worldly  associations  upon  the  future  duration 
of  an  attachment  thus  shaken  to  its  centre. 
Paris  was  within  reach  of  Ecouen,  and  an  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  capital  must  have  already 
exhibited  the  abyss  which  yawns  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  between  the  humble  and  the 
powerful,  in  that  head-quarters  of  the  antiapo¬ 
theosis  of  all  things  sublunary:  for  what  was 
the  conduct  of  these  young  friends  on  the  trying 
emergency  ? 

Our  sentimental  readers  will  here  perhaps 
anticipate  our  narrative,  and  jump  pedibas 
junelis  to  the  conclusion  that  they  sought  con¬ 
solation  in  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  re-union,  as 
they  should  be  successively  liberated  from  the 
trammels  of  Ecouen  ;  and  that  the  first  use  they 
proposed  to  make  of  their  acquired  free  agency 
should  be  (in  the  parlance  of  sentiment,)  to 
rush  into  each  other’s  arms.  No  such  thing — the 
claves  of  Madame  Campan  were  too  well  brought 
up  not  to  be  aware  of  the  deconvenance  of  such 
an  idea.  _  The  world  has  its  occupations  which 
impose,  its  pleasures  which  distract,  and  they 
knew  it.  An  immediate  meeting  never  entered 
their  imagination. 

Clarissa,  the  daughter  of  the  General,  the 
most  thoroughly  aware,  in  all  probability,  of  the 
brilliant  region  she  was  predestined  to  inhabit, 
was  the  first  to  form  a  rational  view  of  the  case ; 
and  to  bound  her  wishes  to  a  re-union  at  that 
more  distant,  period  when  the  first  novelty  of 
the  world,  its  business,  and  its  pleasures,  should 
have  passed,  and  when  there  might,  perhaps, 
be  “  a  time  for  such  a  word”-*- 

“Let  us  swear,”  she  said,  “come  weal, 
come  woe,  that  we  three  will  meet  this  day  ten 
years  at  the  gate  of  the  Tuileries.” 

We  might  say  much  that  is  edifying  of  the 
young  lady’s  palpable  violation  of  Horace’s 
span  longam  reseces.  How  confiding  is  youth ! 
how  strong  the  sentiment  of  vitality  at  sweet 


sixteen !  No  mistrusting  of  where  the  gate  of 
the  Tuileries  might  be  in  ten  years’  time,  where 
therhselves — in  absence,  in  matrimony,  in  pri¬ 
son,  or  death.  It  really  is  very  lucky  that  such 
a  thought  does  not  often  enter  into  the  heads  of 
the  youthful ;  what  lively  day-dreams  it  would 
dissipate — what  necessary  previsions,  ay,  and 
provisions,  too,  it  would  impede. 

“Yes!”  quoth  Hortense,  “on  this  day  ten 
years,  there,  at  the  gate,  I  shall  be,  I  swear  it 
to  you,  Clarissa,  and  to  you,  Maria.  Will  you 
not  be  there  also  ?” 

“  Do  you  doubt  it?”  cried  Maria  and  Clarissa 
simultaneously;  and  they  beckoned  to  a  gar¬ 
dener,  who  was  at  work  near  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing. 

“  Do  you  be  witness,  George,”  they  said,  “  of 
our  oath.  We  three,  Hortense,  Clarissa,  and 
Maria,  swear  to  give  each  other  a  meeting  at 
the  gate  of  the  Tuileries  this  day  ten  years,  at 
this  very  hour  of  six  in  the  evening.” 

An  Ecouen  gardener  was  too  polished  a  gen¬ 
tleman  to  doubt  a  young  lady’s  word ;  and  so 
without  more  ado  the  conference  broke  up. 
The  next  day  Maria  quitted  Ecouen;  three 
months  after,  Clarissa  also  left  and  was  married; 
and  before  the  revolution  of  another  year,  Hor¬ 
tense,  in  her  turn,  bade  Madam  Campan  adieu 
and  departed. 

Here  we  must  pause,  to  notice  an  improba¬ 
bility  in  the  narrative  of  our  Archbishop  Turpin, 
the  author  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
story.  The  chances  of  Parisian  life  ought  to 
have  brought  the  friends  together  before  ten 
years  could  elapse.  In  those  days,  the  exclusive 
spirit  which  now  separates  the  fauxbourg  and 
the  chauss6e  d’Anlin  “  far  as  the  poles  asun¬ 
der,”  had  not  commenced;  and  “  la  finance” 
and  “  la  noblesse  JVapolienne ,”  were  on  the  best 
terms.  Clarissa,  too,  and  Hortense,  might, 
without  any  great  stretch  of  benevolence,  huve 
laid  their  heads  together  to  do  something  for 
oor  Maria  and  her  parent.  On  reflection, 
owever,  this,  so  far  from  being  a  ground  for 
doubt,  proves  the  “  o’er  true”  reality  of  the  tale ; 
a  romancer  would  not  have  missed  such  an  op¬ 
portunity.  The  revolution  was  an  epoch  of 
strong  sensations,  generosity  was  a  fashion,  and 
a  pension  to  the  blind  lieutenant,  worthy  of  the 
fifth  act  of  a  sentimental  comedy,  was  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  times,  too  obvious  to  overlook. 
Our  respectable  authority,  however,  has  proved 
himself  above  such  claptraps,  and  lie  is  to  be 
believed  accordingly. 

Ten  years !  how  soon  they  pass  in  this  best 
of  all  possible  worlds,  and  especially  when  we 
occupy  one  of  the  best  places  in  its  ranks.  As 
for  Clarissa,  the  splendour  of  her  establishment 
was  the  theme  of  general  conversation;  so,  too, 
was  the  elegance  of  her  manners.  Her  husband 
was  one  of  the  richest  bankers  in  Europe;  and 
his  brilliant,  bustling,  pompous  life,  which  was 
shared  by  his  wife,  was  too  engrossing  to  let 
school  friendships  intrude. 

The  grandeurs  which  awaited  Hortense  were 
still  more  distracting :  as  for  Maria,  she,  poor 
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girl,  as  far  as  her  friends  seem  to  have  known, 
might  have  possessed  neither  equipage  nor 
establishment  to  make  time  fly  withal — nothing 
beyond  the  consolation  of  seeing  her  father 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  when  she  led 
him  into  its  rays.  With  her,  however,  time  if 
it  did  not  fly,  must  have  crept;  for  with  the 
sorrowful  as  with  the  joyous,  with  the  poor  as 
with  the  rich,  nothing  is  stationary,  except  pens, 
ink,  and  paper.  The  time  of  tryst  therefore 
arrived  “in  due  course,’?  and  the  ten  years 
were  accomplished. 

It  was  eu  a  Sunday  in  autumn,  at  ten  minutes 
before  six.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  were, 
in  the  language  of  Hibernia,  “  to  the  fore 
but  as  yet  not  one  of  the  three  friends  appeared ; 
five  minutes  later,  the  factionnaire  at  the  gate 
still  paced  his  appointed  ground,  undisturbed 
by  friendship  enemeute.  But  hark  !  the  clock 
strikes,  and  behold  as  the  last  bell  tolls,  a  car¬ 
riage  rolls  up  with  its  four  horses.  The  car¬ 
riage  was  covered  with  gold,  the  horses  were 
genuine  English.  The  door  opened,  and  a 
lady,  still  young,  alighted  and  cast  an  inquiring 
glance  on  every  side.  She  was  beautiful  and 
splendidly  dressed,  and  all  the  world  gathered 
round  her  to  admire. 

This  glittering  personage  was  no  other  than 
Maria — Maria,  the  poor  daughter  of  the  poor 
lieutenant.  What  had  operated  such  a  change  ? 

Ten  years,  we  have  said,  had  passed ;  and 
ten  years  we  were  taught  at  school  were  too 
much  for  Troy :  a  single  day  indeed  sufficed  to 
overthrow  Nineveh  and  the  Trocadero;  nine 
years,  according  to  Horace,  will  ripen  a  tragedy, 
and  as  many  hours  will  create  a  perfect  and 
firstrale  melodrama.  Time,  though  it  measures 
all  things,  is  itself  measured  by  the  clocktnaker 
alone.  The  reader,  therefore,  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  two  nights — a  night  of  fire 
and  a  night  of  snow — should  suffice  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  Maria’s  equipage  ana  ap¬ 
pearance.  Moscow  had  not  burned  in  vain, 
“  the  winter’s  flaw”  had  triumphed  over  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  “Grand  Restorateur”  was  reseated 
on  his  throne,  and  among  other  restorations 
that  followed,  was  that  of  Maria’s  family  to  the 
ample  estates  they  had  forfeited  at  the  emigra¬ 
tion.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good. 

While  Maria  thus  stood,  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  but  intent  only  on  the.  expected 
advent  of  her  two  great  friends,  a  female, 
modestly  dressed  in  clothes  whose  neatness 
could  not  conceal  their  poverty,  approached 
with  a  hesitating  step,  and  addressed  her.  In 
an  instant,  Maria  was  in  the  arms  of  Cla¬ 
rissa. 

Clarissa,  the  rich  Clarissa,  the  daughter  of 
the  peculating  General  of  the  empire,  the  wife 
of  the  millionaire  banker,  had  been  long  ruined. 
Her  husband  was  a  bankrupt  and  a  fugitive. 

“  You  will  tell  me  your  story  at  night,”  said 
„  Maria,  hastily;  "for  we  part  no  more.  I  was 
poor  at  Ecouen,  and  you  disdained  not  to  love 


me.  I  am  now  rich  in  my  turn,  and  you  must 
not  let  pride  come  between  us,  but  accept  the 
old  equality  of  our  school.” 

Clarissa,  less  hurt  probably  than  surprised  at 
the  elan  of  generosity  thus  blurted  out,  was 
about  to  enter  her  friend’s  carriage,  when  they 
paused  by  one  accord,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

“But  Hortense,  where  is  Hortense1?”  they 
asked  at  an  instant. 

“  You  knew  what  she  was,”  said  Maria, 
with  a  sigh. 

“You  know  what  she  is,”  added  Clarissa, 
and  a  tear  dropped  as  she  spoke. 

Ten  years  had  made  Maria  rich  and  Clarissa 
poor.  Ten  years  had  carried  Hortense  an  exile 
to  Germany. 

At  that  moment  they  were  addressed  by  a 
third  person  who  was  evidently  seeking  for 
them. 

“Are  not  you  Clarissa — and  you  rnadame, 
are  you  not  Maria,”  said  the  gardener  George ; 
for  it  was  he  who  spoke.  “This,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  for  you,  and  this  for  you.” 

He  placed,  as  he  spoke,  into  the  hands  of 
each  a  small  box,  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd. 

The  two  friends  opened  their  respective 
boxes,  and  found  within,  the  two  halves  of  a 
crown.  It  was  that  worn  by  the  ex-Q,ueen  of 
Holland,  the  elegant,  the  accomplished  sister- 
in-law  of  Napoleon ! 
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FOB  THE  SOUTHERN  ROSE  BCD. 

SCHOOL  GIRLS  AND  ACADEMY  SCENES. 

What  an  interesting  scene!  Forty  young  faces  in  eve¬ 
ry  variety  of  attitude  and  demeanour,  and  all  ostensibly 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Even  the  phy¬ 
sical  aspect  of  these  young  beings,  is  a  delightful  con¬ 
templation  to  one,  who  loves  to  gaze  as  I  do,  on  the 
“human  face  divine.”  In  the  simple  article  of  hair, 
what  beauty  and  variety!  There’s  the  jetty  black,  parted 
over  that  chaste  Diaa-brow,  seeming  each  to  make  the 
other  more  Jovely;  and  the  bright  girl  by  the  window 
'  has  glossy  ringlets,  that  undulate  in  waves  of  radiance 
|  to  the  morning  breeze,  forming  around  her  a  real  halo 
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of  light;  and  here’s  a  rich  auburn  braid,  that  would 
rivet  the  eye,  and  melt  the  soul  of  a  painter.  Then,  one 
might  rhapsodize  for  hours  upon  the  eyes,  those  “win¬ 
dows  of  the  soul.”  And  as  this  is  not  romance,  I  may 
also  add,  that  here  are  also  forms  and  eyes,  from  which 
I  gladly  turn  nry  unpleased  gaze  to  their  more  beauteous 
companions. 

Perhaps  the  most  unattractive  girl  in  the  room,  as  it 
regards  mere  form  and  feature,  is  Frances  H.  But  ma¬ 
ny  an  owner  of  golden  tresses  and  carnation  hues, 
would  often,  at  least  during  recitation  hours,  rejoice  to 
exchange  conditions  with  her.  She  has  been  in  the 
Institution  more  than  a  year,  and  during  that  time,  uni¬ 
formly  stood  first  in  all  her  classes.  For  six  months 
there  was  a  mighty  opposition  to  the  unwonted  supe¬ 
riority  of  this  ugly  little  country  girl,  as  many  yclept 
iter,  in  their  mortified  vanity.  Many  bright  eyes,  that 
were  wont  to  be  locked  in  slumber  at  the  early  hour  of 
ten,  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp,  and  pored,  with  patient 
labor,  over  the  mysteries  of  the  occult  folio,  during  this 
struggle  of  intellect.  Parties,  flirtations  and  fashions 
were  unthought  of,  and  sage  aphorisms,  and  subtle  doc¬ 
trines  of  philosophy  and  metaphysics,  now  occupied  the 
much  bepuzzled  brains  of  these  fair  devotees  of  science. 
Maria  avers>  that  she  prayed  morning  and  evening  for 
the  victory  over  Frances,  and  believed  most  religiously, 
that  the  ascendency  of  her  rival  was  owing  to  some  su¬ 
pernatural  aid,  and,  that  if  she  were  zealous  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  her  duties,  the  light  of  inspiration 
would  burst  on  her  beaightedness.  Mothers  offered  the 
most  enticing  re  wards*  which  the  Village  Confectionary, 
Millinery  or  Library  could  afford,  to  inspire  the  flagging 
industry,  to  rouse  the  dormant  ambition,  or  to  quicken 
the  irremediable  stupidity  of  their  daughters.  But  to 
one  who  witnessed  the  collectedness  of  the  manner  of 
Frances,  the  lucidness  of  her  replies  to  the  many  intri¬ 
cate  questions  proposed  to  her  by  her  discerning  teacher, 
her  capability  of  practical  applications  of  theories,  of 
which  the  mere  outlines  were  given  in  her  author,  the  con¬ 
test  seemed  utterly  hopeless.  D  uring  these  glorious  tri¬ 
umphs  of  intellect,  those  of  her  classmates  possessed  of 
sensibility,  were  alternately  over-powered  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  and  admiration  of  her  transcendent  tal¬ 
ents.  But  the  mental  obtuseness  of  others  was  rather  lu- 
dicrous.  Sophia  A.  the  beautiful  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  in  a  neighboring  city,  was  an  instance.  Being 
the  petted  child  of  fortune,  she  had  entered  the  academy 
inflated  with  an  idea  of  her  superiority.  As  poor  S. 
was  generally  the  Omega  of  the  class,  many  of  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  applications,  which  her  intelligent  pre¬ 
ceptress  most  perseveringly  demanded  upon  the  text  of 
the  Author,  passed  from  said  Omega  to  the  Alpha  of  the 
class — Frances  H.,  when  the  inquiring  mind  was  sure 
to  be  regaled  with  a  beautiful  illustration,  making  the 
hidden  mysteries,  of  science  tangible  to  the  lowest  ca-  I 
pacity. 

On  such  occasions,  the  wealthy  Merchant’s  beautiful 
daughter  would  remark,  with  the  most  amusing  sang 
froid,  that  she  “recited  the  words  of  the  book,  which  she 
thought  sufficient” — and  then  turn  round  to  her  class¬ 
mates  with  such  a  whimsical  expression  of  enquiry  and 
wonderment  at  so  strange  and  unlooked  for  a  mode  of 


'  examination,  in  her  great,  dreamv,  blue  eyes,  as 
almost  to  convulse  the  class  with  laughter.  She  would 
then  lull  her  feelings  into  their  usual  complacency, 
by  playing  on  her  beautiful  lips  with  her  beautifully 
jewelled  fingers.  This/proved  an  effectual  antidote, 
for  Frances  wore  no  jewels  but  an  old  fashioned  pin. 
and  as  to  her  lips  and  fingers,  there  certainly  was 
no  danger  of  “sonnets  being  written  on  them,”  which 
honour  hers  had  often  received.  At  length  all  ri¬ 
valry  with  F.  has  ceased.  There’s  not  a  girl  in  the 
room  who  dreams  any  more  of  getting  her  down,  than 
of  spending  her  days  in  a  Convent.  And  I  believe  thev 
but  seldom  think  now  of  her  being  “ugly;”  so  freat  is 
the  charm  of  genius,  bland  amiability,  and  unassuming 
worth.  The  most  striking  difference  between  F.  and 
most  girls  of  great  talents  is  this.  Others  are  most 
generally  slaves  to  their  genius,  whereas  she  is  mistress 
of  hers.  Often  in  my  musings,  I  find  myself  marking 
out  her  future  career.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  God  has 
endowed  her  so  largely  with  his  divine  essence,  merely 
to  fulfil  the  common  destinies  of  life. 

.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  hour  of  recess  is  announced.  Let  me  observd 
the  little  world  without.  Sighing  sendmentalists  and 
moping  misanthropists  say  there’s  no  such  thing  as  hap- 
piness  on  earth,  but  they  doubtlessly  never  saw  a  School 
during  the  first  moments  of  a  recess.  Yes,  here  is  hap¬ 
piness!  Let  me  feast  my  blessed  eyes  with  the  evan¬ 
escent  shade  ere  it  flit  away.  I  hear  it  in  the  music  of 
that  laugh,  and  there  it  is,  in  the  merry  dance  of  that 
joy  oils.  romp.  Little  care  they  rmw,  for  tbo  ‘rise  and 
fall  of  empires,”  Peru’s  wealth,  or  the  learned  lore  of 
their  “teachers  of  wisdom.”  Oh,  happiness!  Wcllmav 
men  sigh  for  thee  over  sea  and  land,  when  thou  canst 
thus  thrill  the  heart  with  ecstacv! 

And  now,  after  the  first  gush  of  exulting  freedom 
has  subsided,  they  arrange  themselves  into  groups 
through  the  grove.  Here  a  half  dozen  juniors  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  devastation  of  molasses  candy,  that  para- 
gon  of  School  girl  delicacies.  There,  a  pair  of  ten 
year  old  Misses  are,  recounting  in  confidence  (he  trea¬ 
sures  and  splendours  of  their  wardrobes.  A  circle  of 
more  advanced  and  intellectual  graces  has  formed  a- 
round  a  sprightly  girl,  with  ready  memory  and  flippant 
tongue,  who  is  imitating,  with'considerable  effect,  Fanny 
Kemble’s  Julia,  which  she  was  permitted  to  attend  du- 
ring  a  northern  tour.  She  looks  the  perfect  travesty  of 
a  .Tragedy  yueen.  Partner  on,  under  that  sycamore,  a 
knot  of  more  matter  of  fact  girls,  is  discussing  the 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  their  sisters,  their  finery 
and  their  beaux.  Young  girls  always  think  their  older 
sisters,  who  have  “completed  their  education,”  on 
the  very  summit  of  human  perfection  and  felicity. 
Each  narrator  is  doubtless  the  more  deeply  interested 
in  her  own  eloquence,  from  the  reflection  that  she  ig  • 
one  day  to  walk  in  her  favoured  sister’s  footsteps.  Those 
two  girls  with  pink  belts  and  white  frocks,  walking  arm 
in  arm  down  that  avenue,  are  luxuriating  on  reminis¬ 
cences  of  the  last  novel.  Oh,  with  what  disgust  do  they 
think  of  resuming  the  routine  of  School  exercises,  and 
welcome  the  bright,  but  unnatural  pictures  which  their 
distempered  fancies  are  sketching!  Their  minds  are 
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poisoned  to  every  pure  and  healthful  employment. 
They  would  be  willing  to  be  useful  and  virtuous  on  a 
great  scale,  and  with  admiring  observers,  but  they  can¬ 
not  stoop  to  the  littleness  of  petty  duties  performed  mi 
secret.  They  sigh  for  adventure,  and  would  willingly  | 
be  cast  into  the  sea,  so  that  devotion  and  gallantry  were 
to  attempt  their  rescue.  In  their  estimation,  there  are 
by t  two  great  divisions  in  the  human  race — Belles,  and 
Gentlemen  who  write  poetry  to  Belles.  Franklin,  Ful¬ 
ton,  Bacon  and  Cuvier,  were  nobody  when  compared 
with  the  divine  hero  of  the  last  romance. 

There  in  this  open  court,  is  assembled  a  junto  of  the 
fun-loving  tribe,veteran  rope-jumpers,  and  would-be-tree- 
climbers.  With  them  action  and  happiness  are  synony¬ 
mous,  as  are  stillness  and  agony.  In  this  group  is  to 
be  found  your  genuine  book-haters,  who  w'ould  prefer 
to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ,  rather  than 
miserable  holders  of  books.  He  who  should  sink  all 
all  the  books  on  the  great  globe  into  the  fathomless  sea, 
and  make  the  art  of  priutiugnon-extant,  would  be  greet¬ 
ed  as  their  best,  friend.  Sauntering  under  that  vine  ar¬ 
bour,  is  a  pair  of  blue-eyed  maidens,  with  arms  loving¬ 
ly  entwined  around  each  other’s  waist,  and  with  hearts 
still  mnrf-  clnselv  united  bv  the  tie  called  friendship,  and 
which  they  believe  firm  as  adamant.  How  prettily  they 
talk! — of  constancy  that  shall  outlive  youth,  and  their’s, 
in  the  devout  sublimity  of  youthful  fervour,  they  even 
protest  shall  outlive  old  Time  himself,  and  all  his  sad  | 
mutations.  Alas,  alas,  that  beautiful  confiding  youth 
should  grow  old!  But  in  brighter  worlds,  beyond  the 
stars,  it  will  not  be  thus. 

And  where  is  Frances  H .?  There  she  reclines,  on  the 
gnarled  root  of  a  majestic  oak,  a  smiling  observer  of  the 
motley  throng.  Though  she  has  no  book,  she  is  study¬ 
ing  the  twin  sciences  of  Phrenology  and  Metaphysics, 
in  the  interesting  field  of  observation  around  her. 

Every  ebullition  of  youthful  feeling,  every  piquant 
display  of  originality,  even  the  grotesque  manifestations 
of  simple  drollery,  interest  her  insatiable  mind.  She 
is  ever  learning.  Progresssion,  moral  and  intellectual,  is 
the  watchword  of  her  being. 

Augusta,  July  3,  1835.  ANNA. 
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BT  HARUONT 

“  How  are  they  waned  and  faded  from  our  hearts. 

The  old  eompaniona  of  our  early  days! 

Alas !  we  scarcely  know,  and  scarcely  heed, 

Where,  in  this  world  of  sighs,  they  wander  now !” 

In  the  sweet,  qniet  village  of  C - a,  deep  bow- 

ered  midst  elm,  and  ash,  and  the  tall,  wide-spreading 
maple,  is  the  seminary,  where,  at  the  very  venerable 
age  of  sixteen,  my  parents  sent  me  for  a  year,  to 
put  a  “finishing  touch ’’  upon  my  education,  which, 
in  my  blissful  ignorance,  I  considered  very  nearly 
perfect.  A  more  joyous  band  of  girls,  just  budding 
into  womanhood,  with  all  the  vague  hopes  and  de¬ 
lightful  dreams,  so  peculiar  to  that  period  of  life, 
fresh  in  our  hearts,  never  congregated  together-  We 
were  earnest  and  joyous  beings;  and  little  thought 
we  then  that  deep  and  heavy  change  must  come  to 
our  spirits.  Yes,  change  and  death  have  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  past;  but  the  images  of  those  fair 
girls  are  still  bright  on  memory’s  page,  and  my  heart  ; 
often  yearns  to  greet  them,  as  iu  by-gone  days,  ere  ! 
communion  with  a  hollow,  heartless  world,  had  ! 
chilled  the  warm  fount  of  affection.  Amid  the  im¬ 
portunity  and  multiplicity  of  the  cares  and  duties  of 
life,  the  remembrance  of  the  sweet  friends  and  com¬ 
panions  of  my  happy  school  days  smiles  upon  my 
pathway  like  the  beauty  of  some  fair  and  lovely 
flower,  whose  blossoming  gives  lustre  and  incense 
to  the  scene  around,  diffusing  fragrance  which  long  ; 
remains,  though  the  flower  be  withered. 

There  were  five  among  us  achool  girls  of  whom  : 
I  wish  to  write,  not  that  their  histories  are  very  re-  ' 
markable,  but  that  their  careers  differed  so  widely  j 
from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  always  something  j 
touching  in  the  record  of  a  fellow-creature’s  life. 

Maria  Germain,  of  all  my  school-mates,  was  the  ! 
most  admired,  so  full  of  life— of  spirits.  Her  every  I 
feature  seemed  formed  to  wear  and  win  smiles;  her  1 
laughing  tones,  like  the  sweet  carol  of  a  bird,  made  ; 
the  heart  thrill  with  sudden  joy,  and  banished  care  and 
sorrow  from  the  brow.  But  while  at  the  seminary, 
she  not  only  gained  such  knowledge  as  is  “profitable  ; 
to  the  life  which  now  is,"  but  she  also  received  that  ! 
instruction  which,  accompanied  by  the  Divine  bless-  ! 
ing,  had  the  effect  to  turn  off  her  thoughts  from  fol-  j 
lowing  vanity,  to  the  acquisition  of  the  “pearl  of  ! 
great  price."  The  change  made  by  religion  in  her  ! 
deportment  was  striking.  The  faith  that  works  by  < 
love  and  purifies  the  heart — with  what  an  ineffable  j 
grace  does  it  invest  the  young  and  lovely!  It  gives  j 
new  glory  to  the  beaming  eye;  for  a  celestial  light  j 
is  reflected  there— a  new  sweetness  to  the  gentle  ! 
voice,  even  the  music  of  a  diviner  life.  It  casts  a  I 
halo  around  them  which  no  earthly  accomplishments  ! 
can  give.  Beautiful  Maria!  even  now,  while  I  write,  | 
she  appears  in  loveliness  before  my  vision.  I  can  ; 


almost  hear  again  the  sweet  music  of  her  gentle 
voice  discoursing  of  “love  divine  all  loves  exoeil- 

*  -  ft 

mg. 

Her  parents  were  irreligious;  and,  fearing  their 
opposition,  she  shrunk  from  disclosing  to  them  the 
change  in  her  views  and  feelings.  “What  rimll  I 
do?"  said  she;  “I  have  prayed  for  strength  to  over¬ 
come  this  fear,  which,  as  a  snare,  has  bound  me.  I 
know  the  course  that  conscience  and  the  word  of 
God  dictate  as  the  path  of  doty;  but  I  am  compelled 
to  inquire,  what  will  bo  the  effect  if  I  pursue  it?" 
Her  mind  was,  for  several  weeks,  held  in  great  sus¬ 
pense.  It  was  indeed  painful  to  witness.  At  length 
she  summoned  courage  sufficient  to  write.  She  told 
her  dear  father  and  mother  that  she  had  turned  from 
all  earthly  sources  of  happiness  to  the  everlasting 
Fountain  of  truth,  and  that  she  found  the  ways  of 
religion  to  be  those  of  pleasantness  and  ponce.  She 
then  spoke  of  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  before 
which  they  must  shortly  stand,  and,  with  all  the  ten¬ 
der  emotion  that  must  swell  a  daughter's  heart,  she 
besought  them  to  come  to  Jesus,  the  author  and  fin¬ 
isher  of  our  faith,  and  learn  to  praise  and  adore  him 
who  withheld  not  his  own  beloved  Son,  but  sent  him 
to  testify  of  the  Father’s  good  pleasure.  Long  and 
anxiously  Maria  waited  for  a  reply  to  her  letter.  At 
length  she  received  the  following  from  her  mother: 

“Your  communication,  my  dearest  child,  did  in¬ 
deed  astonish  us-  Your  father  determined  to  order 
your  immediate  return  home,  that  be  might,  he  said, 
correct  your  erroneous  notions.  •  That  my  daugh¬ 
ter,’  said  be,  'should  be  thus  infatuated,  is  to  me  a 
source  of  the  deepest  regret'  But  I  plead  for  you, 
that  he  should  quietly  suffer  you  to  enjoy  your  re¬ 
ligious  views;  'for,’  said  I, '  I  believe  our  dear  child 
is  happier  far  than  we  can  make  her  by  all  the  means 
we  possess.*  Much  rather  would  I,  my  dearest  Ma¬ 
ria,  look  to  the  Source  from  whence  yon  profess  to 
derive  your  enjoyment  than  to  have  my  heart  longer 
enthralled  in  the  service  of  a  vain  and  transitory 
world.  I  fear  I  have  been  leaning  but  on  a  '  broken 
staff.'  Alas!  that  I  have  so  long  lived  forgetful  of 
the  duties  I  owe  to  my  Creator!  O,  pray  earnestly 
for  your  dear  mother.  Adieu,  my  dearest  child! 
May  Heaven  preserve  and  strengthen  you! 

“Yoon  Morm." 

“0,"  said  Maria,  after  reading  her  mother’s  let¬ 
ter,  “  if  you  could  have  seen  the  struggles  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  have  wrung  my  heart,  you  would  indeed 
rejoice  with  me  that  this  terrible  state  of  mind  is  at 
last  ended.  And  my  dear  mother,  too,  inquiring  the 
way  to  Him  who  traced  the  waymarks  for  a  glori¬ 
ous  salvation — a  salvation  from  sin  and  death— to 
him  wbo  hath  unoealed  the  fountain  of  hope,  and 
raised  high  the  banner  of  faith — to  him  who  shunned 
not  the  dread  portals  of  the  tomb,  that  we,  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  love,  might  read  in  bis  rising  the  dawn 
of  a  glorious  immortality.  0,  I  am  too  happy!" 
She  seemed  overcome  by  the  overwhelming  feelings 
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that  came  over  her,  and  in  the  retirement  of  her 
own  chamber  ihe  sought  for  strength  in  prayer. 

A  ehort  time  only  elapoed  ere  her  mother  was 
happily  converted.  0,  it  was  a  touching  scene 
when  Maria  and  her  mother,  together  at  the  baptis¬ 
mal  altar,  consecrated  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  received  the  sacred  emblems  of  a 
Savior's  love,  believing  in  Him  who  hath  promised 
to  be  in  every  trusting  soul  a  well  of  water  spring¬ 
ing  up  to  everlasting  life. 

The  lovely  Maria  is  now  the  happy  wife  of  a  de¬ 
voted  minister  of  the  Gospel.  And  long  may  the 
sweet  shepherdess  live  to  dispense  her  charities  and 
blessings  to  the  helpless  ones  of  the  flock — to  en¬ 
courage  to  repentance  the  poor,  sinful,  and  sorrow¬ 
ing  wanderer  from  the  Gospel-fold,  and  readily  and 
cheerfully  minister  to  the  “  necessities  of  the  saints!” 
Long  may  the  beauty  of  her  life  shadow  forth  the 
glories  and  excellences  of  the  Christian  religion! 

(to  SB  CONTtNCBB.) 
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It  was  May  day  morning.  The  bright  sun 
was  shining  cheerily,  gilding  with  its  warm, 
mellow  light,  the  spires  of  the  church  and 
academy  in  the  quiet  village  of  L.,  when  a 
band  of  school-girls  approached  the  door  of 
the  dwelling  where  I  boarded,  while  one,  a 
very  sylph  in  appearance,  ran  up  the  stairs, 
and  entering  my  studio,  summoned  me  by 
her  glad  voice,  to  join  the  merry  group  who 
had  cast  aside  all  thoughts  of  academic  rules, 
and,  gay  and  buoyant  as  the  sweet  birds,  who 
caroled  in  heart-felt  gladness,  they  had  sal¬ 
lied  forth  to  gather  the  first  born  flowers  of 
the  season.  Right  merrily  I  closed  my  books, 
and  hastily  laying  on  my  sun-honneL,  I  gave 
my  hand  to  Libby  and  together  we  descend¬ 
ed  the  stairs  and’ hasted  to  join  the  gay  band 
who  were  awaiting  our  approach. 

Many  boquets  of  sweet  flowers  we  gath¬ 
ered,  as  we  sauntered  along  on  that  bright 
sunny  morn,  and  not  till  the  sun  had  passed 
the  meridian,  did  the  thoughts  of  accustomed 
duties,' summon  us  to  turn  our  footsteps  home¬ 
ward.  Laden  with  the  riches  of  woodland 
and  meadow,  we  now  hastened  our  return,  so 
that  we  might  arrange  a  wreath  to  present 
our  loved  preceptress  as  a  peace  offering  for 
our  devotion  from  the  prescribed  limits  of  the 
regulations,  to  which  we  were  heretofore 
obedient  subjects  ;  still  our  fears  of  reprimand 
did  not  check  the  merry  laugh  and  the  witty 
repartee,  which  often  burst  forth  as  we  would 
sink  in  the  soft  mud,  os  we  crossed  the  last 
meadow  which  intercepted  oui  path  on  our 
return  to  the  village. 

Elizabeth  Cohen  was  a  merry  souled,  af¬ 
fectionate  girl,  full  of  life  and  animation,  and 
never  wilT  the  remembrance  of  her  lovely 
face,  be  effaced  from  my  recollection.  She 
was’a  beautiful  creature,  and  as  she  entwined 
the  pale  blue  forget-me-nots,  and  bright 
azalias,  in  her  raven  hair,  while  the  deep 
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Hush  from  exercise,  mantled  on  her  cheek, 
and  brightened  the  lustre  of  her  deep  jet  eyes. 

I  thought  I  had  never  seen  so  beautiful  a  face. 
Oh!  a  lovely  spirit  was  sweet  Libby  Colten; 
and  often  in  the  hours  of  sweet  intercourse, 
had  her  glad  spirit  imparted  its  own  radiant 
hue  to  the  heart  of  her  friend.  Bright  hopes 
were  to  her  realities,  for  what  had  she  to  do 
with  the  sober  truths  of  life  ?  Cherished 
with  the  tenderest  love  by  fond  friends,  she 
looked  forward  to  a  long  life  decked  with 
flowers  devoid  of  thorns. 

Our  excuse  for  playing  truant  was  received 
with  far  more  lenity  than  it  deserved,  and  as 
we  presented  our  wreath  of  bright  flowers  we 
felt  that  our  pardon  was  complete,  and  with 
renewed  ardor  resumed  our  studies.  Two 
days  passed  away  and  dear  Libby’s  seat  was 
vacant  at  the  close  of  the  third  day.  I  received 
a  line  from  her  mother  requesting  me  to  watch 
by  the  sick  bed  of  her  darling  child  the  en¬ 
suing  night.  A  chillness  crept  over  my 
heart  as  I  opened  the  door  which  led  to  the 
side  chamber  of  that  dear  girl.  J  know  not 
why  ;  perhaps  it  was  the  thought  that  was  a 
warning  of  my  loss  ;  but  I  felt  a  presenti¬ 
ment  that  she  would  never  recover.  I  gazed 
upon  her  face,  as  it  was  crimsoned  with  the 
fever  flush,  and  felt  too  sure,  that  she  must 
die,  that  bright  and  lovely  girl  must  go  from 
us  !  Amid  the  wildness  of  delirium  she 
called  for  the  sweet  flowers  that  had  been  so 
dear  to  her,  and  as  a  boquet  of  forget-me- 
not’s  lay  by  her  pillow,  all  withered  and 
drooping,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping. 
She  often,  through  that  long  sad  night,  sung 
portions  of  songs  that  had  been  warbled  by 
us,  when  together  we  had  rambled  by  the 
sweet  stream  which  was  our  favorite  resort. 
Towards  morning  she  slept,  a  restless  troub¬ 
led  sleep,  and  as  the  clear  unclouded  sun 
broke  with  its  cheerful  beams  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  I  gazed  on  her  face,  now  pale  and  pal¬ 
lid,  A  change,  a  fearful  change  had  come 
over  her.  She  awoke — a  faint  smile  played 
over  her  sweet  lace — she  inquired  for  her 
dear  parents — hastily  calling  them  T  returned 
to  her  side.  She  had  taken  the  fearful  bo¬ 
quet  into  iter  band,  and  was  now  intently 
gazing  upon  the  pale  emblems  of  her  own 
fate.  Oh  !  it  was  sad,  very  sad,  to  see  that 
dear  one,  so  languid  and  pale,  and  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  few  short  days  before,  she  was 
buoyant  and  full  ol  life.  One  short  struggle, 
and  the  freed  spirit  had  sped  its  way  into 
the  presence  of  the  great  Eternal !  Death  is 
terrible  at  all  times  and  seasons,  but  if  at 
any  time  it  is  more  dreadful,  it  is,  when  a 


form  of  angel  beauty  is  taken  from  earth !  it 
is,  when  one,  lovely  and  pure,  is  transplanted 
to  heaven; 

I  stood  by  her  side,  when  the  pure  white 
shroud  was  folded  over  that  bosom  which 
but  four  short  suns  before  bad  throbbed  wiih 
the  pulsations  of  joy  and  pleasure.  I  gather- 
ed  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  and  bound  them 
around  her  brow,  which  was  whiter  than  the 
driven  snow.  Could  that  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  one  be  dead  ?  Alas  !  for  the  fleetness  of 
human  beauty  and  happiness!  I  saw  them 
place  her  in  the  coffin,  and  then  she  was 
borne  forever  from  the  home  where  she  had 
been  the  dearest  treasure.  I  looked  down 
into  the  narrow  house,  where  she  was  so 
soon  to  lie  in  that  deep  unbroken  rest.  They 
lowered  the  coffin  which  contained  that 
precious  tenement,  and  as  the  heavy  earth 
fell  upon  the  lid,  I  felt  a  cold  shuddering 
creep  over  me.  It  was  then  that  the  lull 
sense  of  desolation  came  upon  me  with  its 
deadening  power. 

There  was  another  group  that  went  forth 
to  gather  flowers,  but  we  went  in  sadness  and 
tears  ;  for  the  one  we  loved  best  was  gone 
from  us,  and  wc  now  went  to  seek  the  em¬ 
blems  of  hope  and  remembrance  to  deck  her 
new  made  grave. 

The  deep  blue  flowers  now  grow  in  radi¬ 
ance  above  the  mound  which  is  erected  over 
her  dust  and  as  their  delicate  petals  kiss  the 
turf  beneath,  the  tear-drop  of«  friendship  falls 
to  moisten  their  roots  and  tell  the  lovely  sleep- 
eg  that  she  is  still  remembered,  while  the 
"flowers  which  grow  at  the  head  of  the  tomb¬ 
stone  tell  of  hope  that,  thought  parted  on 
earth,  we  shall  meet  in  heaven,  where  the 
bright  emblems  of  earthly  purity  bloom  for¬ 
ever  in  perpetual  spring. 

Who  can  weep  in  desolation  and  sorrow 
for  the  early  dead  ?  They  are  unstained 
by  sin,  and  untainted  by  deceit,  and  they  go 
in  gladness  to  their  bright  home  in  mansions 
of  blissful  light.  Yet  we  can  but  sigh  when 
these  bright,  beautiful  Ones  are  taken  from 
our  embrace,  and  forever  removed  from  our 
sight.  Forever  did  I  say?  No,  blessed 
be  the  dear  hope  that  in  a  few  more  years 
we  shall  be  reunited  to  those  who  have  been 
called  to  the  spirit  land  to  welcome  our  arri¬ 
val. 

Plant  sweet  flowers  o’er  the  narrow  bed, 

Where  youth  and  beauty  rest  their  head  ; 

Let  roses  there  in  their  verdure  blopm — 

Foi-"ct-ine-not’s  deck  the  lowly  tomb, — 

Emblems  of  tnem’ry  and  love  not  denied. 

To  those  who  in  love  and  hope  have  died, 

East  Randolph,  17. 
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BV  MISS  S.  A.  HILL. 

There  are  many  bright  links  in  JKetrospp,;. 
tion’s  chain;  ay,  and  very  sad  and  sorrowful 
ones,  too.  But  Memory  delights  to  dwell  up. 
on  them,  and  in  moments  of  melancholy 
thoughts,  how  dear  to  retrace  the  footsteps  ot 
former  years  !  In  the  catalogue  of  former 
friends,"  and  quandom  school-mates,  stands 
ilio  nnmn  nf  Edward  Holman.  Left  alor^ 
in  the  world,  an  orphan  and  friendless,  die 
fond  affections  of  his  heart  clung  to  the  few 
tics  which  remained  ;  and  in  the  family  oi 
Mr.  C.  he  was  regarded  as  a  dear  son,  aid 
in  a  few  y'ears  he  loved  his  adopted  parents 
with  the  affection  of  a  .child.  An  heir  of 
poverty,  he. cared  but  little  for  the  distinction 
of  wealth,  and  he  laid  claims  to  a  higher 
aristocracy,  even  that  of  a  proud  and  noble 
heart,  aspiring  after  the  good  and  great.  En- 
dowed  with  uncommon  beauty,  he  was  soon 
regarded  as  an  especial  favorite,  and  his  win¬ 
ning  and  affable  manners  gained  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  all,  and  his  entrance  into  the 
assembling  room  was  always  welcomed  with 
kindly  greetings  and  cordial  smiles. 

In  the  fall  of  1840  there  was  an  unusual¬ 
ly  full  school,  and  many  pupils  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  were  congregated  in  the  old  Academy 
with  those  from  our  own  adjacent  towns. 
Never  was  there  a  more  gay  and  merry 
band  than  those  who  daily  met  there. 

This  was  to  be  the  last  term  of  Edward's 
tuition,  and  with  unremitting  zeal  and  un¬ 
tiring  ardor  did  he  pursue  his  studies.  lie 
even  withdrew  himself  from  the  social  cir¬ 
cles  that  he  might  have  the  more  leisure  to 
bestow  upon  his  books.  There  was  but  one 
object  which  seemed  to  claim  any  share  ot 
bis  thoughts  aside  from  his  books,  and  that 
object  was  one  that  might  charm  even  the 
most  fastidious  eye,  or  captivate  the  most 
obdurate  heart. 

Elleff  S.  was  a  sweet  girl,  and  right  well 
did  Edward  appreciate  her  loveliness :  lie 
'sought  her  acquaintance,  and  ere  he  was 
aware,  the  dream  of  love  had  entered  Im 
heart  and  cast  a  golden  tinge  over  all  lib 
thoughts  and  plans  for  the  future.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  a  fancy  or  not,  but  ere 
long  the  prying  eyes  of  her  school-mates  bw 
|gan°to  imagine  that  the  crimson  tinge  upon 
Ellen’s  cheelc  grew  deeper,  and  her  darkk'i? 
eyes  grew  brighter  as  Edward  Holman  ti 
tered  the  room.  School  girls  are  roguish- 
mischievous  creatures  ;  and  right  well  m 
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[hey  love  to  tease  and  annoy  one  another ;  I  service  in  the  country  is  always  solemn,  and 
$.j  Miss  Ellen  not  unfrequently  received  a  <  never  did  it  seem  more  so,  than  upon  this  oc- 
tonnenting  hint  that  would  cause  the  rose[casion;  that  one  so  bright  should  be  so  soon, 
to  brighten  upon  her  cheelc.  j  so  suddenly  taken  from  earth — cut  down  in 

Not  one  was  there,  but  had  loved  Ellen  ;  jail  the  vigor  of  manhood — with  life  spread 
for  she  was  one  that  gained  the  fond  alf'cc-  |  with  flowers  to  attract  him  to  stay — and  more, 
lions  of  all ;  and  her  sweet  merry  voice  was  with  love  and  happiness  before  him,  every 
like  music  to  many  loving  hearts.  But  time  fond  tic  so  suddenly  crushed  and  broken, 
knows  no  delay,  and  dailys  not  with  happy  Poor  Ellen  was  heart-broken  ;  and  ns  the  sti- 
hours,  but  bears  them  softly  away.  The  fled  sob  would  occasionally  burst  from  her 
close  of  the  term  arrived,  and  we  were  sep-  heart,  who  could  help  sympathizing  in  her 
arated.  Edward  went  forth  into  this  bust-  loss?  Life  no  more  to  her  would  beam  with 


ling  world  to  make  for  himself  a  name  and 
a  fortune,  and  many  were  the  visionary 
hopes  that  he  formed  for  the  far  ofT  years. 
Ellen  S.  returned  to  her  father’s  house, 
bearing  with  her  the  full  assurance  of  meet¬ 
ing  Holman  again,  as  his  course  westward 
lay  through  the  town  of  my  residence.  I 
know  not  whether  lovers’  vows  were  exchan¬ 
ged  at  that  time,  but  all  were  satisfied,  that 
both  knew  the  sacred  flame  of  love  was  bur¬ 
ning  upon  the  altar  of  their  hearts. 

Two  years  had  passed  swiftly  away  ;  and 
as  I  was  again  in  the  quiet  village,  I  saw  a 
funeral  train  slowly  and  sadly  wend  its  way 
from  the  humble  cottage  of  Mr  C.  towards 
the  village  church.  Hastily  inquiring  if 
any  one  of  my  old  acquaintances  were  gone 
to  the  last  silent  home  of  the  weary,  I  heard 
with  sorrow  that  Edward  ITolman,  the  noble 
and  beautiful  companion  of  very  many  hap¬ 
py  hours,  was  gone.  Pie  had  returned  home 
but  once  since  his  first  departure,  and  then 
he  came  to  die  !  Dismally  did  the  mournful 
bell  send  forth  its  pealing  sound  ;  and  as  I 
miogled  in  the  funeral  train,  sad  thoughts 
came  over  me ;  for  who  could  refrain  from 
sorrowing  that  one  so  good  had  passed  from 
earth  ? 


gladness  ;  the  flowers  of  hope  are  cut  down 
and  lie  withering  in  the  dust,  and  a  sable 
shroud  is  around  the  heart ;  for  the  “  hope 
of  her  soul  is  departed.” 

I  saw  that  manly  form  borne  to  the  grave, 
and  then  the  cold  earth  was  thrown  upon  the 
coffin,  and  the  sods  replaced  ;  the  last  sad 
look  was  given — and  1  turned  in  sadness 
away,  for  I  had  seen  the  pride  of  the  village 
laid  low,  and  I  could  but  weep.  Ellen  never 
smiled  again,  and  soon  the  village  hell  tolled 
forth  her  requiem.  She  drooped  and  died, 
and  Her  last  request  was  to  be  laid  by  the 
sid.e  of  Edward;  They  rest  side  by  side  in 
the  same  deep  quiet  grave,  and  the  Sow  wil¬ 
low  waves  its  drooping  foliage  over  the  mar¬ 
ble  slab  which  hears  record  of  the  sleepers 
underneath  ;  and  the  sweet  rose  tree  which 
the  hand  of  friendship  planted,  blooms  in  fair 
but  fading  beauty,  a  beautiful  emblem  of  the 
tenants  of  the  tomb. 

So  it  is.  One  after  another  of  the  friends 
of  our  youth  are  called  away  ;  and  soon  all 
the  gems  in M10  casket  of  love  will  he  taken 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  throbbing?  of 
anguish  but  too  plainly  tell  how  hitter  the 
thought  that  soon  all  the  ties  which  once 
bound  us  to  earth  will  be  torn  asunder,  and 


I  entered  the  great  church,  now  filled  up 
up  with  solemn  faces.  Time  had  wrought 
no  changes  there,  saving  that  some  of  the 
gray  heads  I' had  known  when  last  there, 
were  there  no  longer  ;  and  some  had  become 
whiter  ns  the  frosts  of  years  had  passed  over 
them.  The  coffin  was  borne  along  and  placed 
before  thp  pulpit,  and  then  there  came  one 
lone  mourner  and  took  her  seat  alone  in  the 
pew  near  the  corpse.  Alas,  poor  Ellen  !  A 
few  weeks  since,  and  she  looked  forward  to 
the  time  of  his  return,  when  she  should  be- 


that  we,  loo,  shall  soon  be  low  with  those 
who  have  gone.  But  Faith  can  cast  a  halo 
around  even  the  precincts  of  the  grave  ;  ay, 
and  it  sheds  its  joyful  light  beyond  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  tomb,  and  shows  us  the  friends 
of  our  youth,  transplanted  to  a  holier,  hap¬ 
pier  sphere,  where  the  sighs  of  sorrow  and 
the  pains  of  sickness  will  no  more  assail,  and 
where  holiness  and  happiness  are  attributes 
of  all  its  inmates.  Then,  instead  of  sighing 
over  the  past,' let  us  look  forward  to  the  fu¬ 
ture,  as  to  the  time  of  a  re-union  with  all 


come  his  happy  wife.  Sad  reverse!  She  only  that  our  hearts  claim  as  dear.  For 
arrived  to  hid  him  farewell,  as  his  disease  Faith  can  rob  the  "rave  of  its  siimr 


Had  assumed  a  frightful  character  almost  be¬ 
fore  they  were  aware  that  he  was  unwell. 
Other  mourners,  more  distant,  now  came  in, 
and  the  services  commenced.  The  burial 


And  bear  our  thoughts  on  upward  wing. 

To  the  clime  where  night  is  merged  in  day 
Whore  J.ove  and  Friendship  ne’er  decay. 

E.  Randolph ,  Vt. 
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